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PREFACE 


The book here presented is based upon an investigation 
of scientific management in its relations to labor, made by 
the writer for the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. The investigation involved a study of scientific 
management shops designated, in the main, by Mr. Fred¬ 
erick W. Taylor, Mr. H. L. Gantt and Mr. Harrington 
Emerson, leaders of the movement. In this shop study, the 
investigator was assisted by Mr. Robert G. Valentine, In¬ 
dustrial Counselor, appointed by the Commission to repre¬ 
sent employing management, and Mr. John P. Frey, Editor 
of the “International Molders’ Journal,” similarly appointed 
to represent labor. Both Mr. Valentine and Mr. Frey were 
in close touch with the writer during the course of the 
investigation and the preparation of the report to the Com¬ 
mission, and both attached their signatures to that docu¬ 
ment as well as to the conclusions which were presented 
with it.‘ This monograph has also received their unqual¬ 
ified approval. 

The discussion which follows is for the most part an 
attempt to test Mr. Taylor’s claims respecting scientific 
management in its relations to labor, the claims of Mr. 
Gantt and Mr. Emerson being considered only in so far as 
they differ from those of Mr. Taylor. Justification for this 
mode of procedure is clearly set forth in the text.* It was 
found impossible, however, in comparing the claims witii 
the facts revealed by the investigation, to make any con¬ 
sistent attempt to differentiate the conditions found in so- 
called Taylor, Gantt and Emerson shops, partly because of 

* See Appendix L 

'See p. & 
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the liinited time allowed for theVork, but also because of 
the overlapping of influences and systems in practice. The 
writer, however, has been careful to exclude evidence from 
the unsystematized portions of shops, and from those in 
which the process of systematization has not had time as 
yet to produce characteristic results. 

In making this study the writer has had no desire to 
uphold or to condemn scientific management or either party 
to the controversy concerning it. He has tried simply to 
discover and to set forth the facts and the truth, in the 
hope of dispelling misconceptions and misunderstandings, 
that a basis may be found for constructive effort in tiie 
interests of all concerned. He has endeavored thus to em¬ 
phasize in turn the possible benefits of scientific manage¬ 
ment, its- actual results thus far in practice, together with 
their causes, and its fundamental relations to labor welfare. 
This mode of treatment may give to particular portions of 
the study an air of partisanship. Fair conclusions, there¬ 
fore, are to be based only on the study as a whole, and the 
unbiased reader will reserve judgments to the end. 

The present need has seemed to be for a clear-cut and 
concise treatment of the main points at issue between scien¬ 
tific managers and ot^nized labor. What is here presented, 
therefore, is by no means a complete consideration of all 
the important phases of the subject Some vital matters 
have been discussed very briefly and one very important 
topic—unfounded and unproved trade union charges against 
scientific management—has been omitted altogether. In a 
later study the writer hopes to discuss all aspects of tiie 
subject fully and to present the specific evidence which is 
necessarily omitted here as well as to differentiate as far as 
possilfle the results found in Taylor, Gantt and Emerson 
shops. It is to be noted, however, that the appendios to 
this ^volume contain a full statement of the vital points at 
issne ^etween scientific managers and organized labor, aa 
as an analysis of the fundamentol and spedfic inforraa- 
tkm i»|esaary for an examination and test of labor coi^ 
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ticms, tendencies and effects in scientific management shops. 

Most cordial thanks are due to Mr. Frederick W. Taytor, 
Mr. H. L. Gantt, Mr. Harrington Emerson, Mr. Carl G. 
Barth, and many other scientific management leaders, ex¬ 
perts and shop officials, for willing and unstinted assistance 
in the prosecution of the investigation. The investigators 
weVe almost everywhere received with uniform courtesy, 
every opportunity for direct and thorough study was af¬ 
forded, and all possible assistance was given them throug^i- 
out. In addition, the managements of many shops devoted 
weeks and sometimes months to the careful preparation of 
answers to the printed questionnaire on which the investi¬ 
gation was primarily based. . 

The writer is under special obligations to Mr. H. K. 
Hathaway and Mr. A. E. Barter, who personally assisted in 
the study of some of the most important shops; to Pro¬ 
fessor L. C. Marshall, who thoroughly criticized the report 
to the Commission, and has collaborated in its revision, and 
to E. Andrews Swift on whose indefatigable cooperation 
and counsel the writer has depended throughout the investi¬ 
gation. Acknowledgment is made elsewhere of the obliga¬ 
tions under which the writer rests to the official experts 
appointed by the Commission. 

Chicago, 

Stptttnber i, 1915. 
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PART II 


RITICAL EXAMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC MAN¬ 
AGEMENT IN ITS RELATIONS TO LABOR 


L Possible Benefits of Scientific Management to 
Labor and to Society 

Experience and reason leave no doubt that a close causal 
elation exists between productive efficiency and possible 
rages. No one can deny, therefore, that greater produc- 
ive efficiency and output make possible higher wages, in 
;eneral, and better conditions of employment and labor. 
Vhile in particular instances and trades, wage advances, 
mproved conditions of work and better standards of living 
an be secured and maintained solely through increased 
largaining power of the labor group, the community as a 
vhole, including all classes of labor, can consume more 
ind live better only through an increase in the goods pro- 
luced. But increase of output is dependent on lower cost 
)f production. Mr. Taylor was right, therefore, when he 
;et up as a goal of achievement and principle of scientific 
nanagement, “Higher wages with lower labor cost.” Lower 
abor costs make higher wages possible, and, while lower 
apital costs are equally significant in this respect, without 
loth, higher wages for all and in the long run are not likely 
o be realized to any considerable extent. 

In so far, then, as scientific management affords oppor- 
unitks for lower costs and increased production without 
idding4o the burden of the workers in exhausting effort, 
ong hours- of inferior working conditions, it creates firt pos-' 
20 
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sibility of very real and sifbstantial benefits to labor and to 
society. 

No one who has made a careful study of scientific man¬ 
agement can doubt that it does, at its best, afford such op¬ 
portunities to a very high degree. Fully and properly ap¬ 
plied, scientific management may include and may not be 
incompatible with, all that is covered in the phrase “Science 
in Management,’’ and it has of itself developed many de¬ 
vices for the saving of waste and many policies and methods 
for the improvement of the productive processes, not ex¬ 
cluding ideas and methods which promise well for the bet¬ 
terment of labor conditions and the protection of labor 
interests. 

At its best, as set forth by Mr. Taylor, and as realized in 
practice, scientific management means a thoroughgoing im¬ 
provement and standardization of the material equipment 
and productive organization of the plant before an attempt 
is made to apply its peculiar methods and devices to the 
determination of standards of labor efficiency and wage 
payments. It means, thus, the installation of the best avail¬ 
able machinery and tools so far as compatible with economy, 
or, at least, the overhauling and improvement of the exist¬ 
ing equipment; the careful study of the materials of pro¬ 
duction and the determination of the speed and feed of the 
machines calculated under the circumstances to be most 
effective; the rearrangement of the material equipment so 
as to avoid the delays and expense of unnecessary carriage 
of materials and partly finished product, and to secure so 
far as possible continuous straight-line production ; the in¬ 
troduction of known and new devices for economical and 
eaqwditious handling of materials and product; the careful 
study and analysis of the detailed processes and methods of 
production looking to the elimination of waste motions; the 
improvement of accessories; and the most effective applica¬ 
tion of force and coordination of effort; the reorganization 
of tte managerial staff with a view to avoiding so far as 
pots&k multiplicity of duties and to securing definiteness 
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of function and responsibility, &nd, therefore, manageri^ 
efficiency in every detail; the improvement of the methods 
of record keeping and accounting so that exact knowledge 
may be had at all times of available equipment and ma¬ 
terials on hand, their disposition, actual and prospective, 
that the productive needs of the concern may be met with¬ 
out friction or delay; reorganization of the sales and pur¬ 
chasing departments with a view to broadening and stabiliz¬ 
ing the market for the product, and purchase by specifica¬ 
tion, at the most economical rates, and in accordance with 
needs; improvements in the methods of stores-keeping 
which insure sufficiency of stock on hand, quick delivery 
and avoidance of interest and loss on superfluous and un¬ 
usable stock; better methods of tool storage, care and de¬ 
livery ; and many other material and organic improvements, 
all possible, theoretically precedent to and quite apart from 
the setting of new tasks; the introduction of new modes 
of payment or the alteration in general of labor conditions 
and relationships. Great progress, even, can be made with¬ 
out resort to any devices directly affecting the status of 
labor toward the careful planning of the productive proc¬ 
ess and toward the exact routing of stock and special or¬ 
ders so that all the separate parts shall pass through the 
shop by the shortest available routes on schedule time at 
rates that will insure the meeting at every point of the 
proper materials, tools, machinery and workmen, and final 
prompt assemblage, so that workmen may be constantly 
assigned to definite tasks without friction or delay. All this 
is part and parcel of scientific management, when fully and 
properly applied, and, standing by itself, means saving of 
waste, lower costs and increased output of production and 
consumption goods without any necessary addition to the 
burden of the workers in exhausting effort, long hours or 
inf^dor conditions of employment 
Scientific management not only holds out, therefore, posr 
sibfiiti^ of substantial benefits to labor, but it pomte ^ 
vray idid the only way toward raising the stsmdard of livi^ 
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for all classes of labor atuf for society at large. It is in the 
line of truly “efiicient management” to which organized 
labor itself stands committed. Nor will it avail for labor 
to evade this issue by declaring that these features belong 
not to scientific management, but to science in management, 
for, on the principle that a thing must be defined in terms 
of what it actually is despite all efforts of friend or foe to 
fit it to their arbitrary conceptions, scientific management, 
at its best, is not only a systematic search for scientific pro¬ 
ductive methods, but is broad enough to include all that 
science in management demonstrates to be productively most 
efficient. That it is more than this and that its peculiar 
methods of dealing with labor may offset much or all of the 
benefits thus made possible pertains to another aspect of 
the problem and does not negative the conclusions stated 
above. 

But, it must not be assumed that scientific management 
in its direct relations to labor is devoid of possible beneficial 
aspects and results. Scientific management is to a large ex¬ 
tent an attempt at immediate standardization of labor con¬ 
ditions and relations. Through its analysis of jobs, it at¬ 
tempts to fix standard methods of labor and production in 
detail. It tries to set a standard task for each operation 
and advocates strict adherence to it. It attempts to establish 
standard rates of pay and through its vigorous claims that 
rates so set need not be and are not altered, coupled with 
the stress which it has laid upon the possibility of great 
savings and increased efficiency through the material and 
organic improvements of the productive process, it has 
forcibly called the attention of the struggling employer to 
the fact that there are other and more effective ways to 
meet severe competition than by taking it out of labor 
tiiTOUgh the increase of the task and the cutting of wage 
rates. In fact, it has Incessantly proclaimed the doctrine 
that only through the strict maintenance of rates and 
^miardized conditions of employment, and through fair 
i&eral de^ng with labor, can employers hope to escape 
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frotn the slough of ineffideiu^ and the evils of cut-throat 
competition. The mere recognition of labor standards is 
always protective, and when such recognition is accom¬ 
panied not only by assurances of disaster to follow their 
violation, but by the demonstration that their maintenance 
is an essential factor in the general scheme of efficiency, the 
labor concerned stands to gain, in the long run, even though 
the advocates of standardization are not always themselves 
able to attain the ideal of standardization or are not guiltless 
of its violation. 

It is true that scientific management and organized labor 
are not altogether in harmony in their attitude toward stand¬ 
ardization of labor conditions and relations. While both 
seek to have the conditions of work and pay clearly de¬ 
fined and definitely maintained at any given moment, they 
differ fundamentally as to the circumstances which may 
justly cause the substitution of new standards for old ones. 
Trade unionism tends to hold to the idea that standards 
must not be changed in any way to the detriment of. the 
workers. Scientific management, on the other hand, tends 
to regard changes as justified if they result in increase 
of efficiency. As we shall see later, time study, perhaps 
the most characteristic single feature of scientific manage¬ 
ment, constantly suggests and demonstrates new and more 
efficient means and methods for doing work. While, there¬ 
fore, trade unionism and scientific management both seek 
stmidardization in the sense of definite conditions of work 
and pay, for all those engaged in a particular operation 
4t any given moment, trade unionism stands for a mainte¬ 
nance of these conditions over a long period of time, while 
scientific management tends to result in their progressive 
alteration. Nevertheless, the adherence of scientific man¬ 
agement to the ideal of the strict maintenance of standard 
conditions of work and pay as long as the effideni^ con¬ 
demns rare not altered, marks a distinct advance in the 
inteiS# of labor over the ideals which have been apt to 
gQi9ite,‘||ie tehitions of employers to unoiganised labor. 
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The same may be said of many other major claims of 
scientific management. Quite apart from the question of 
whether the ideals advocated are attained or at present 
attainable, and whether scientific managers are to be found 
who purposely violate them, scientific management has in 
these claims and in the methods upon which they are based, 
shown the way along which we may proceed to more ad¬ 
vantageous economic results for labor and for society. It 
may not have succeeded in establishing a practical system 
of vocational selection and adaptation, but it has emphasized 
the desirability of it; it may not set the task with due and 
scientific allowance for fatigue so that the worker is guarded 
against over-speeding and over-exertion, but it has un¬ 
doubtedly developed methods which make it possible to 
better prevailing conditions in this respect; it has called 
attention most forcibly to the evils of the favoritism, and 
the rough and arbitrary decisions of foremen and others in 
authority. If scientific management be shown to have posi¬ 
tive objectionable features, both from the standpoint of 
labor and the welfare of society, this constitutes no denial 
of these beneficial features, but calls rather for intelligent 
social action to eliminate that which is detrimental and to 
supplement and control that which is beneficial to all. For¬ 
tunately, scientific management, in spite of dogmatic state¬ 
ments of certain leaders, is not one rigid and indivisible 
whole which must be accepted or rejected as it is, but is 
rather an experimental and developing entity, which can 
be modified and molded if its character and implications are 
thoroughly understood. 

B. Scientific Management in Practice 
I. Introduction 

It is a common assumption that scientific management 
8 ho{>s, in organization and methods, conform closely to the 
ideal and models presented by the leaders. This assumption 
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is completely shattered by first-hand study of die facts. 
Comparative research demonstrates beyond any reasonable 
doubt that scientific management in practice is characterized 
by manifold diversity and by striking incompleteness, as 
compared with its theoretical counterpart. 

In the course of the present investigation, no single shop 
was found which could be said to represent fully and 
faithfully the Taylor system as presented in the treatise on 
“Shop Management”; no representative of the Gantt system 
was encountered, complete and unmixed with alien ele¬ 
ments ; no shop was discovered wherein the Emerson ideals 
were completely demonstrated and held full sway, and no 
two shops were found in which identically or even approxi¬ 
mately the same policies and methods were established and 
adhered to throughout. 

If all this be true of the shops specially listed as repre¬ 
sentative by the three recognized leaders of scientific man¬ 
agement, the variation that exists over the whole field of 
its activity, due to the operation of “independent experts” 
and the unsupervised efforts of managers, may well be im¬ 
agined. It would appear in fact that scientific manage¬ 
ment in practice is never fully installed, the system never 
wholly conformable with the ideals and principles laid down 
by the leaders, and that each management has to some 
extent at least its own peculiar viewpoint and its own pecu¬ 
liar policies and methods which prevail in the installation 
and operation of the system. 

This incompleteness and diversity in practice apply not 
merely to unimportant matters of detail but cover many of 
the most essential features of scientific management even 
among those shops designated by Taylor, Gantt and Emer- 
ron as representative of their work and influence. While 
in certain particular respects the ideals of the leaders are 
fairly carried out and consistency prevails, it is no exaggera¬ 
tion jtb say that incompleteness and diversity be^ With 
the SlU^l act of installation and end only with the lat^ 
features touching the operations of the sh^ 
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the relations existing between the workers and the manage¬ 
ment. 

A stout volume would be required to set forth these di¬ 
versities and to show the possible and actual bearing which 
they have upon the claims of scientific management and the 
welfare of the labor employed under it. It will be possible 
here merely to touch briefly upon a few of the most im¬ 
portant aspects of this prevailing characteristic of scientific 
management in practice. 


2. The General Order and Completeness of Installation 

The best ideals of scientific management as expressed by 
Mr. Taylor and some of his most intimate associates* re¬ 
quire that the installation of the system shall begin with a 
thoroughgoing study, improvement where possible, and 
standardization of the material equipment, managerial or¬ 
ganization and productive processes of the shop. This 
preliminary work involves most of the details mentioned 
in the section on “Possible Benefits of Scientific Manage¬ 
ment.” * Not until this material and organic improvement 

’On page 8 it was stated that in examining the practice of sci¬ 
entific management as compared with the claims, the Taylor clums 
are taken as the general basis of comparison. When, therefore, in 
what follows, it is pointed out that these claims are not always 
realized in scientific management shops generally, including Gantt 
and Emerson establishments, this must not be taken as necessarily 
condemnatory. 

' The installation of the best available machinery and tools so far 
as compatible with economy, or at least the overhauling and im¬ 
provement of the existing equipment; the careful study of the 
materials of production and the determination of the speed and 
feed of the machines calculated under the circumstances to be most 
efleefive; the rearrangement of the material equipment so as to 
avoid the delays and expense of unnecessary carriage of materials 
^ partly finished product, and to secure, as far as possible, con- 
miious, straight-line production; the introduction of new and 
devices for convenience and expedition in the handling, of 
^Mjeridi and product; the careful study and analysis of detuled 
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and standardization have been far advanced can definite 
tasks and efficiency ratings be fixed and rates of wage pay¬ 
ment based on accomplishment be established, without the 
possibility and probability of grave injustice to workers, and, 
if the tasks are set closely, without the danger of over- 
speeding and exhausting at least some of them. For, with¬ 
out a high degree of material and organic efficiency and 
thorough standardization of equipment and processes, the 
conditions essential to high labor efficiency cannot be at¬ 
tained and uniformly maintained within a group, nor can 
individual workers be guaranteed against hampering cir¬ 
cumstances over which they have no control. 

Notwithstanding, however, the position taken by the au¬ 
thorities in this matter and the clearest demonstration of 
the facts as stated, in practice there is no general adherence 

processes and methods of production looking to the elimination of 
waste motions, the improvement of accessories and the most ef¬ 
fective application of force and coordination of effort; the reorgan¬ 
ization of the managerial staff so as to avoid as far as possible in¬ 
dividual multiplicity of duties, and to secure definiteness of func¬ 
tion and responsibility, and, therefore, managerial efficiency in every 
detail; the improvement of the methods of record keeping and ac¬ 
counting so that exact knowledge may be had at all times of avail¬ 
able equipment and materials on hand, their disposition, actual and 
prospective, that the productive needs of the concern may be met 
without friction or delay; the reorganization of the sales and pur¬ 
chasing departments with a view to broadening and stabilizing the 
market for the product, and purchase by specification at the most 
economical rates, and in accordance with needs; improvements in 
the method of stores-keeping which insure sufficiency of stock on 
hand, quick delivery, and avoidance of interest and loss on super¬ 
fluous and unusable stock; better methods of tool storage, care 
and delivery; so far as possible the careful planning of the pro¬ 
ductive process and the exact routing of stock and special orders, 
so that all the separate parts shall pass through the shc^ by the 
sbtttest available routes, on schedule time, at rates that will insure 
the luteting at every point of the proper materials, tools, ma^in^ 
and Wqtlqnen, and final prompt assemblage, and so that woricmin 
aaay he. constantly assigned to definite tasks without frlctioa or 
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to the order of installation as laid down by Mr. Taylor, 
and, in many cases, there is a notable neglect of the process 
of organic and material improvement. The better class of 
experts do indeed insist on beginning the installation of 
scientific management with the study and standardization 
of the material and organic factors. But, generally speak¬ 
ing, they are not able to carry this work forward to a 
reasonable degree before being forced to enter upon definite 
task setting or efficiency rating based on time study and 
the introduction of so-called “efficiency systems” of pay¬ 
ment. The management usually wants to see quicker re¬ 
turns than can be secured by the slow process of systematic 
and thoroughgoing reorganization and the expert is usually 
forced to yield to the demand for immediate results that 
can be measured in cash terms. But it must not be sup¬ 
posed that all the experts even resist such demands. The 
better class in this respect are decidedly in the minority. 
It is safe to say that most of those who offer their services 
to employers have not themselves the ability or the willing¬ 
ness to install scientific management in accordance with the 
Taylor formula and ideals. They, too, are prevailingly 
after quick returns with small regard for the long-time 
outcome and little real knowledge or consideration for the 
real effects upon the workers so long as the latter can be 
kept reasonably contented and a good showing be 
made. 

The result is that among the shops systematized there is 
no general uniformity in the process or completeness of 
installation. Thoroughgoing material and organic improve¬ 
ment and standardization are very often delayed and very 
often neglected. Some particular aspect or feature of the 
system is not infrequently stressed out of all proportion and 
this is very apt to be task setting or some particular system 
of payment. Sometimes, even, these labor features are the 
oafy ones seriously dealt with, and there are cases where 
ti^jf are the only important results of the work of the ex¬ 
pert* and where they become in the minds of both expert 
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and management the essence and almost the only corporeal 
reality of scientific management. 

In short, in this most general and important aspect of the 
order and thoroughness of installation, scientific manage¬ 
ment may mean anything or almost nothing, viewed from 
the standpoint of the ideals and principles of the leaders. 
In character and operation, the systematized shops range 
from a few which fairly closely approach the elaborate 
scheme advocated by Mr. Taylor through all possible varia¬ 
tions down to that in which some single feature of his sys¬ 
tem is applied unaccompanied by other methods and policies 
necessary to make it a reasonable and effective agency of 
efficiency. Between these.extremes, the forms of the Tay¬ 
lor system are often installed with more or less complete¬ 
ness at the same time that the spirit and principles are vio¬ 
lated and discarded. 

Among the specific aspects of the system exhibiting thus 
in practice great variation in character and results, often 
with serious violations or positive neglect of the Taylor 
claims and principles, are these: functional foremanship; the 
methods employed in the selection and hiring of workmen; 
the character, extent and results of attempts at adaptation, 
instruction and training of the workers; the purposes, meth¬ 
ods and results of time study and task setting; the methods 
of rate making and the modes of payment employed, with 
their effects, especially on the maintaining of rates; the 
means used for protecting the workers from over-exertion 
and exhaustion; the opportunities offered for advancement 
and promotion; the modes of discipline; the methods of 
discharge and the length of service; and, finally, the general 
spirit and attitude adopted and maintained in dealing with 
the workers—^the extent to which they are allowed a voice 
in the making of vital decisions; the means provided for 
the receiving of complaints; the consideration given to 
griethihces the nature of the final authority exerdued. 
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3 . Functional Foremanship 

Relatively few of the scientific management shops employ 
the full system of functional foremanship, as outlined by 
Mr. Taylor. Some have never seriously attempted its in¬ 
stallation. Others have installed it and later returned in 
full or in part to the old military order. In probably a ma¬ 
jority of the shops, the old line foreman has not been en¬ 
tirely dethroned but some of his duties have usually been 
lopped off and assigned to other functionaries. The extent 
of this redistribution of duties and the amount of authority 
thus taken from the department foreman vary greatly. 
Often the new officials perform-merely or mainly delegated 
duties, the old time foreman retaining practically all or a 
great part of his former directive and arbitrary authority. 
This seems to be the case particularly where labor is di¬ 
rectly concerned. Other persons may be employed to deal 
with details of hiring, discipline and discharge, but the old 
line foreman, even so, not infrequently retains and exercises 
much of his former power in connection with these matters. 
The logical distribution of duties according to the Taylor 
scheme seems more capable of practical fulfillment than the 
distribution of authority. But in neither respect does scien¬ 
tific management in practice generally attain or approach 
with any degree of uniformity to the Taylor ideal. The re¬ 
sults are such as to weaken materially the claims that scien¬ 
tific management treats each workman as an independent 
personality and that it substitutes joint obedience to fact and 
law for obedience to personal authority. 

4 . The Methods Employed in the Selection and Hiring of 
Workmen 

Little uniformity prevails among the scientific manage- 
fflent sfiops in the methods of selection and hiring, and no 
reasonidjle justification has been found for the claims that 
management makes possible the scientific selection 
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of the workers. Prevailingly, workers are selected and hired 
by the ordinary methods used in outside shops with all the 
variation which this statement implies. At the best, a sep¬ 
arate labor department is established, charged with the duty 
of selecting workers, but rarely with final authority in the 
matter of hiring. The applicants are interviewed and ob¬ 
served in an attempt to discover their general capacity and 
aptitudes, mental and physical; their training, experience, 
industrial record, home surroundings, mode of life and 
habits are looked into and recorded, and often their state 
of health and strength are determined by physical examina¬ 
tion. On the basis of this information, the best chances 
are selected and assigned to what appears to be appropriate 
work. The results thus attained depend, of course, on the 
intelligence and training of the labor head and the extent to 
which he is unhampered by less intelligent foremen and 
superintendents. In these respects much was found to be 
lacking. Some pf the labor heads are men and women of 
long experience and keen intelligence. A greater number 
are young and of doubtful experience and capacity. Scarcely 
any who were interviewed seemed well acquainted with the 
best thought and experimental efforts and results in this 
connection. The more intelligent confessed to ignorance 
and to dissatisfaction with the methods used. Scrnie hopeful 
results were found but the best were discovered outside 
scientific management shops. Generally, the work of the 
labor heads was hampered by other shop authorities. Ex¬ 
cept in a few of the most completely systematized establish¬ 
ments where the system has been relatively long in opera¬ 
tion, some foremen or superintendents are apt to be found 
who cling tenaciously to their prerogatives, and openly or 
secretly attempt to nullify the new methods. But, on the 
whole, the work and results of the better class of scientific 
ipaqagement shops, in the matter of selection and hiring, 
compared very favorably with the most advanced outside 
esta^shments. 

Ait the worst, the methods of selection and hiring em- 
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ployed scientific management shops were found to differ 
in no essential respect from those which are characteristic 
of the ordinary run of industrial establishments. Appli¬ 
cants are secured by the ordinary methods of notice posting, 
passing the word among employees to bring in friends and 
acquaintances, or newspaper advertising. Workmen are 
hired by foremen and superintendents and assigned to duties 
as openings happen to appear without any special investiga¬ 
tion or any special attempt to determine individual charac¬ 
teristics and aptitudes. 

Between the best and the worst, as thus described, all 
the usual degrees of variation exist. On the whole, there 
is practically nothing in connection with the methods of 
selection and hiring to distinguish the special group of scien¬ 
tific management shops from the outside situation with its 
good, bad and indifferent establishments, unless it be a cer¬ 
tain tendency on the part of some to give trial to certain 
pseudo-scientific methods and systems. 

Nevertheless, it must be conceded that, generally speakit^, 
the workers in scientific management shops seem to be a 
select class when compared with the same classes of workers 
outside, but this result appears to be due not so much to the 
methods of initial selection employed as to subsequent events 
which tend to weed out the less satisfactory material. It cer¬ 
tainly is not the outcome of any unique or scientific discov¬ 
eries and achievements in connection with the process of 
hiring. But while all this constitutes a positive negation of 
scientific management claims in this connection, it should 
not be regarded as any attempt at condemnation of the sys¬ 
tem itself. The claims cannot be sustained merely because 
those who resort to scientific management are ordinary hu¬ 
man beings, ordinarily circumstanced, and a scientific system 
of selection and hiring is still to be discovered. 
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5 . The Character, Extent and Results of Attempts at Adafh 
tation, Instruction and Training of the Workers 

Once within the shop, scientific management, according to 
the claims made by Mr. Taylor, solves completely the vex¬ 
ing problem of the adaptation and adequate training of the 
workers. It sets “each man to the highest task for which 
his physical and intellectual capacity fits him,” “employs in 
the shop a corps of competent specialists whose duty it is to 
instruct and train the workers and to assist them whenever 
difficulties arise in connection with the work,” “systemati¬ 
cally transmits” to them “all the traditional craft knowl¬ 
edge and skill which is being lost and destroyed under cur¬ 
rent industrial methods,” “requires workmen to learn and 
to perform not one merely but several operations or tasks,” 
and “educates and trains them mechanically as they were 
never trained before.” In short, it constitutes a “practical 
system of vocational guidance and training,” making possi¬ 
ble the “mutual adaptation of the task and the worker,” 
and opening the way “for all workmen to become ‘first-class 
men.’ ” 

It is evident that here we are in touch with the most 
vital problems of industry, viewed from the standpoint of 
general social well-being. It is the narrowing and destruc¬ 
tion of skill and the mal-adaptation of workmen which have 
accompanied the development of modem industry that con¬ 
stitute one of the causes of discontent, degeneracy, crime, 
inefficiency and poverty. If scientific management can show 
the way through practical vocational adaptatim and the re¬ 
habilitation-of craftsmanship to the elimination or allevia¬ 
tion of these evils, it deserves the support of all classea 
whatever be its limitations and shortcomings. 

But, unfortunately, investigation reveals little to sub- 
atimtiate tiie sweef)ing claims of scientific mam^ers made 
in tins cqnnec^ott, find much to show that k these mattera 
tlw sdsntific managdnmt in practice varies with the i^emi 
found in ^eroit industries and with the sped^ 
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motives and exigencies which determine the policies of dif¬ 
ferent shops. 

Nowhere did the writer discover any scientific dr ade¬ 
quate methods employed for adapting the worker to the 
task, that is, for "setting each man to the highest task for 
which his physical and intellectual capacity fits him.” Aside 
from the initial process of selection which at best, as we 
have seen, falls far short of anything scientific or com¬ 
pletely satisfactory in this respect, scientific management 
shops, in general, depend upon nothing in the way of general 
occupational adaptation of the workers except the ordinary 
trial and error method. The workman is set to the task 
for which he seems by general character and experience to 
be best fitted; if he fails after repeated trials, he is tried out 
elsewhere or finally let out. If he succeeds, little further 
attention is ordinarily given to the matter unless he shows 
special proficiency, in which case he is in line for promo¬ 
tion. Experimental tests may have been made by scientific 
management experts, psychological and physiological, for 
determining special industrial qualifications and aptitudes 
of workers, but none of them was discovered in the shops. 
Indeed, the impression of the writer was very strong that 
the average manager in a scientific management shop is not 
only quite indifferent to, but profoundly ignorant of, the 
broader and deeper aspects of the problem of vocational 
selection and adaptation. The term adaptation means to 
him setting the worker to an accomplishable task, and his 
whole philosophy of adaptation, in fact, seems to be summed 
up in the idea that if the workman makes the task, the 
problem is solved; unless he shows special proficiency, he 
may then be assumed to be “set to the highest task for 
which his physical and intellectual capacity fits him.” This 
is BOt perhaps surprising, for the claims in this connection 
could only be the outcome of insufficient knowledge and 
understanding. It is generally recognized that the problem 
of vot^tiona} selection and adaptation is still far from 
Sfdtttkni. If^chologists have perhaps developed a technique 
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to determine which of two meit is better able at the time 
to perform a new task, but they have no technique, Sis yet, 
for determining which of these two men would finally be¬ 
come the better worker at the task, nor any for determining 
in which task any man would reach his greatest develop¬ 
ment. All this seems possible, but it is still a laboratory 
problem, and it is generally acknowledged that it will take 
years of study and experimentation by trained psychologists 
before the result is achieved. 

Whether scientific management in practice makes good 
the claim of adaptation in the narrower sense of the term, 
i.e., whether it succeeds in assigning each workman “to a 
definite and by him accomplishable task,’’ will be consid¬ 
ered in a later connection. 

The attention given to the instruction and training of 
workmen in scientific management shops is, in general, 
greater than that which exists in similar modern establish¬ 
ments as a whole, and the methods thus employed are at 
their best greatly in advance of those which characterize the 
average outside establishment, where apprenticeship has 
been abandoned. In shops where instruction is really 
stressed and where attention is devoted to the improvement 
and standardization of the processes and methods of work, 
the new hand is not dependent on the haphazard and 
grudging assistance of fellow workers, but is put in charge 
of competent instructors and is trained in the easiest and 
best methods of performing the work to which he is as¬ 
signed, and both new and old workers receive the intelligent 
assistance of these instructors whenever difficulties arise in 
connection with the work. 

The general claims of scientific management, however, 
in this connection, are far from being justified by the facts, 
for ndt only is there here also great diversity in the diar- 
acter and extent of the instruction actually offered, but tbe> 
ideal of instruction in particular specialized tasks, to wfakh. 
sdentific managem^t stands committed, is ill-calctdated te 
secure adequate results in this respect. 
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The employfflent of a sifecial corps of instructors is by 
no means universal in scientific management shops. In 
some, no instructors were found, but new workmen were 
forced to depend entirely upon fellow workers and old line 
foremen for any assistance and training which they might 
receive. Where instructors were found, their duties were 
not always solely of an instructional character, but some¬ 
times combined the often incongruous function of seeing 
that no worker lagged or failed to do his utmost toward the 
attainment of the task or complement of work assigned to 
him for the day. Where special instruction was given, it 
ranged all the way from careful initial training and, there¬ 
after, friendly supervision, suggestion and assistance down- 
to a few hours or moments of preliminary teaching and ob¬ 
servation, after which the worker was thrown upon his 
own resources. The technical aids to instruction also varied 
greatly from industry to industry, from shop to shop, and 
from task to task. This is especially true of standard 
written instruction cards, which are generally supposed to 
be a universal characteristic of scientific management. In 
some cases, these cards, containing a most elaborate and 
minute analysis of the job with the time for each operation 
and drawings of the piece, are furnished each workman 
with each job, and absolute conformity thereto is demanded 
m the doing of the work; in other cases, such a card is 
posted for the section and the worker follows it or not as 
he prefers, the only demand being that the required results 
be attained. As the job becomes simpler and the work more 
r'q)etitive, the written instruction card degenerates until 
It becomes a mere order to do so much work in so much 
time for so much pay, while toward the other extreme where 
the work requires exceptional judgment, skill and discretion, 
it also loses its significance and utility, and tends altogether 
to dis^ij^ar. 

This example perhaps fairly typifies the extremes of vari- 
thrt exist among the group of scientific management 
sbbps with respect to the whole matter of instruction and 
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training. Yet there is in thiS connection one universal 
ideal of scientific management which tends to work out uni¬ 
formly in practice. Scientific management is essentially 
committed to division of function, which so far as the jvork- 
man is concerned, is another name for specialization, and 
it works out practically in a tendency to confine and narrow 
the training of the individual worker. Scientific manage¬ 
ment shops, in general, have eliminated the apprenticeship 
system except for the training of a few beginners destined 
for managerial positions. In some cases, remnants of ap¬ 
prenticeship exist, which, in the form of schools, furnish 
instruction to beginners, but it is instruction for a particular 
kind of work. Scientific managers, in general, without hesi¬ 
tation, declare a preference for the one-job or machine 
specialist over the all-round workman. In the shops there 
is little, if any, attempt to train the mass of the workers 
in “not one merely but several operations or tasks.” The 
theoretically systematic transmission to the workers “of all 
the traditional craft knowledge which is being lost and de¬ 
stroyed under current industrial methods,” amounts in prac¬ 
tice to the transmission to the individual of the knowledge 
required for his particular narrow job. Some few man¬ 
agers were found who did, indeed, favor the idea of a gen¬ 
eral shifting of all the workers through the section or de¬ 
partment, and one or two who regarded such shifting as 
not impossible, but the idea was generally discountenanced 
and the practice was never found. It is not intended, how¬ 
ever, to assert that all workers in scientific management 
shops are, as a matter of fact, narrow specialists, or that 
the design is to have them so. There is a practical limit 
to specialization decreed by the general exigencies of indus¬ 
try. Specialist workers are frequently absent and often 
their places must be filled immediately if the regular proc¬ 
ess of production is to proceed. Variation of orders aid 
,<d»:k seasons also require that a certam portion of ^ 
woricesis be capable of shifting and of performiilll^ 
in tite one ease to meet qiedal demands, an^ 
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other to maintain an efficieht organization. Scientific man* 
agers are not blind to these exigencies and, like other em¬ 
ployers, attempt to provide for them. Sometimes this pro¬ 
vision is made in the process of hiring, sometimes by care¬ 
fully listing the capability of workers, and no doubt, at 
times, by the training of some of them in a plurality of op¬ 
erations. The fact remains, however, that, in general, the 
ideal which is upheld and striven for is specialized work¬ 
manship, and that instruction and training in scientific man¬ 
agement shops are generally adapted to this end. 

The writer does not wish to be held as attempting to con¬ 
demn scientific management on this score. It may be, that 
breadth of training in the shop is of necessity under mod¬ 
em conditions becoming progressively a thing of the past. 
If so, the stress which is laid by scientific management 
theory upon special instruction and training is in the highest 
degree commendable. Nor in spite of the variation which 
exists are the actual results to be lightly discounted. While 
the claims in this respect are not home out—some of them 
being gross exaggerations, others positive negations of the 
facts—in the better scientific management shops, many 
workmen, no doubt, are receiving more careful instruction 
' and a higher degree of training than is at present possible 
for them elsewhere. The most that can be said is that 
scientific management as such furthers a tendency to nar¬ 
row the scope of the workers’ industrial activity, and that 
it falls far short of a compensatory equivalent in its ideals 
and actual methods of instruction and training. More care¬ 
ful consideration will be given to this matter, however, in 
a later section. 

A Tme Study and Task Setting: Their Purposes, Methods 
and Results 

To the uninitiated or to those who accept uncritically 
Iht scientific management claims, time study is time study, 
with a definite purpose, an invariable method, and 
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with results which are in the nature of ■exact and, tisefe- 
fore, indisputable knowledge. “Time and motion study," 
says Mr. Taylor, “is the accurate scientific method by which 
the great mass of laws governing the best and easiest and 
most productive movements of men are investigated,’* 
“They substitute exact knowledge for prejudiced opinion 
and force in determining all the conditions of work and 
pay.” The implication, borne out by other equally positive 
assertions, is that the task based on time study is set with 
scientific accuracy both with reference to the material con¬ 
ditions and the capacity of the workers employed, and the 
just demands which can be made upon them. Each work¬ 
man “is assigned to a definite and by him accomplishable 
task,” and with “due and scientific allowance for the human 
factor and legitimate delays.” The results of time study 
are, therefore, not a legitimate subject of bargaining since 
they partake of the nature of objective scientific fact in 
the determination of which the prejudices and opinions of 
men have had no part. “As reasonably,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“might we insist on bargaining about the time and place of 
tile rising and setting of the sun.” ‘ 

It is just in this connection, however, that the unbiased 
investigator receives perhaps his strongest impressions of 
the diversities of the so-called scientific management meth¬ 
ods. Far from being the in'variable and purely objective 
matters that they are pictured, the methods and results of 
time study and task setting are, in practice, the special sport 
of indi'vidual judgment and opinion, subject to all the possi¬ 
bilities of diversity, inaccuracy and injustice that arise from 
human ignorance and prejudice. 

‘The term bargaining, as used by the writer in this study, sp- 
^es to that ccmdition existing where differences arise between 
workmen and employers, and these are jointly considered with the 
view of effecting pn adjustment and mutual agreement upon the 
questions throu{^ an examination of the facts suttoundhig; tiw 
point or points upowwhidi differences of opinions had nriscst 1 &. 
Tigdor seems often to use the term in a way to hnpiy Unit it 
. Avenses srith the consideration of facts. 
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In making this statement, it is not intended to condemn 
time study and task setting, as such, or to deny that under 
certain special conditions, to be noted later, results approach¬ 
ing scientific accuracy are possible by these methods. Neither 
is it to be inferred that time study does not hold out the 
possibility of improvement over the current methods of 
task setting, nor that in some scientific management shops 
the methods used are not fair and the results attained are 
not beneficial to the workers. The statement merely char¬ 
acterizes the situation as it has been found actually to 
exist. 

This practical diversity and unscientific inaccuracy in con¬ 
nection with time study and task ■setting, resulting from the 
injection of the fallible human factor, begins, in practice, 
with the purposes for which time study is employed, and 
ends only with the final time which is set for the accom¬ 
plishment of the task or the final establishment of a scale of 
efficiency relative to the doing of a piece of work. 

Speaking broadly, there are two main purposes for which 
time study may be employed. It may be used primarily 
for the study, improvement, and standardization of the 
methods of doing the work under observation, altogether 
without reference to a standard time for its accomplish¬ 
ment, or it may have for its main or sole purpose the fixing 
of a definite task time or efficiency scale. In the first case, 
for example, a job may be studied with or without the stop 
watch to determine whether it is properly located as to se¬ 
quence in the industrial process, whether the conditions of 
safety and sanitation are up to the standard, whether the 
best available machinery is used for the purpose, with 
properly regulated speed and feed, whether the best tools 
and materials are well supplied and conveniently located, 
and the product handled to the best advantage; whether 
the worker is employing efficient methods in the most effi- 
cieftt sequence and what improvements in the process may 
be made to advantage, etc., etc. In the second case, the 
conditions just named are all supposed to have been fixed. 
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The stop watch is now used oh selected woilonen to de¬ 
termine what time is to be allowed the workers for the per¬ 
formance of the task or at a rating of loo per cent, effi¬ 
ciency. 

Great possibilities of advantage both to the employer 
and the workmen exist in time study employed for the pur¬ 
pose first named. The writer has seen examples and re¬ 
sults of this work which commanded his unqualified ad¬ 
miration, and he has no hesitation in affirming that time 
study may thus be used to work revolutionary improvements 
in current industrial methods generally, without any neces¬ 
sary evils to workers individually or as a class. 

Unfortunately, scientifit management employers, in gen¬ 
eral, do not live up to the highest ideals in this connection. 
Some, even, do not recognize this vital distinction between 
time study for standardization and time study for task 
setting or efficiency rating.- The result is that in a large 
proportion of the shops time study for standardization is 
relatively neglected. Even where this distinction is under¬ 
stood and its importance recognized, it is frequently Ignored 
in practice. This is especially true of shops which turn out 
a variety of products, and in which the models change fre¬ 
quently. Here where perhaps a thousand new tasks are 
sometimes set within a month, ignorance or indifference to 
the welfare of the workers, or considerations of time and 
immediate economy, frequently cause tasks to be set with¬ 
out the preliminary time study for standardization which is 
necessary-to insure fair and uniform conditions and re¬ 
sults. 

In general, the greatest variation was found to exist in 
diis connection. Shops were visited where no tasks based 
on immediate time study were set without months or per¬ 
haps years of preliminary preparation and hundreds of time 
studies made off each job solely for purposes of 
nioit and sts(ttdiu;dization. Others were exmnined udMke/ 
tiie first and only tiniinl' determined the task by 
on the job was rated. Between these 
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greatest variation was found to exist sometimes within the 
same shop. 

It is not, however, variation in the emphasis placed on 
the two distinct purposes of time study that chiefly im¬ 
presses the impartial investigator of scientific management, 
as practiced. More noticeable by far are the variations in 
the actual methods employed in determining the time al¬ 
lowed for the accomplishment of tasks or for the rating of 
efficiency, and especially the part which fallible human judg¬ 
ment and individual prejudice may and do play in arriving 
thus at what are assumed to be objective scientific results. 

In order that this matter, which is one of the vital points 
of controversy between scientific management and organized 
labor, may be cleared up, it will be necessary to describe 
the general process of time study somewhat in detail. The 
normal method of making time studies for task setting or 
efficiency rating—if a normal method may be said to exist 
where there is so much diversity—may be described thus: 
After the job or task in question has been standardized, 
it is analyzed by the time study man into its elementary 
parts or motions. These are set down in the sequence in 
which the movements or elementary operations are to be 
performed with spaces after each in which to record the 
actual time taken in a succession of tests. One or more 
workers are then selected for timing and instructed to do 
the work or job in accordance with the sequence of ele¬ 
mentary operations or movements thus established and at 
a certain general rate of speed. The job is thus done, the 
time study man, watch in hand, observing and setting down 
the dme taken for each element. This process is repeated 
until the time study man is satisfied that enough readings 
or performances of the operation have been observed and 
recorded for the purpose in hand. The successive readings 
•or amounts of time taken in the case of each elementary 
operation are then studied and a final figure determined and 
set dpwu which is called the “necessary time” for the de- 
h>d^:Or t^ time which “should be taken.” These “aeces- 
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sary” elementary times are added and the total is the “neces¬ 
sary time” for the whole operation. This, however, is not 
all the actual time allowed. To it are now added one or 
more “allowances." If the operation is strictly a hand job, 
one allowance only will probably be made to cover “fatigue,” 
“necessary delays,” “human necessities,” and possible errors 
in the work of the observer. If the work is a machine job, 
a second allowance may be made to cover machine delays, 
breakdowns, etc. The final time set as the result of the 
study, to stand as the task time, or as representing loo per 
cent, efficiency, is the “necessary time” plus the allowance 
or allowances. The whole process will be made clear by 
reference to the form on page 45. 

This is the general process of time study which is as¬ 
sumed to produce an objective scientific result—^to set a task 
time whose scientific accuracy and justice are not open to 
dispute, the time being, therefore, not a subject of bargain¬ 
ing, because “it substitutes exact knowledge for prejudiced 
opinion in the setting of the task.” 

The slightest consideration, however, should convince any¬ 
one that, except possibly in the case of a machine job where 
the human element is practically negligible, e. g., where 
speed is almost purely a matter of machine capacity and 
over-speeding of the workman is impossible under any cir¬ 
cumstances, the process just described is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing the accurate result claimed, and that, throughout, 
process and results are peculiarly dependent on human judg¬ 
ment and prejudice. 

To make this clear, let us consider for a moment the na¬ 
ture of an objective scientific fact, and the conditions nec»- 
sary to its establishment, and then apply these tests to the 
process of time study and task setting. An objective scien¬ 
tific fact is obviously something which exists quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Observer. His sole function is to disGiover 
iti It is not sttbj^ to change by the will or judgment ot 
die observer, and reniains the same whoever is engaged in 
dw process of observaticHi. Judgment indeed may heinfVi'' 
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are provided (induding cutting tools in sufiident quantities) and that 
the prqper and most economical combinations of Speed, Feed and Cut 
are used. When time is slow, due to man’s natural slow moves, note 
(in margin at extreme right below) what time should be for a fast man 
moving at his b^ normal speed. Have certain operations repeated if 
necessary to satisfy yourself that the time is correct and continue to 
do so until the study is satisfactory. 
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dsed in the discovery but not Judgment whidi alters tie 
fact itself. If the result varies with the judgment exer¬ 
cised by the observer and differs for each observer, it can¬ 
not by any stretch of truth be called an established scientific 
fact. 

In the present case, the assumed objective scientific fact 
is the time allowed the workers for doing a definite task. 
It is claimed to be a scientific fact in that it is an accurate 
scientific demonstration of what the workers can accom¬ 
plish without over-strain and exhaustion. But in order to 
uphold this claim it is evident that the judgment of the time 
study man must not enter into the process of its determina¬ 
tion in such a way as to affect the fact itself, i.e., to fix or 
alter the time of the task. His function must be purely 
that of discovery. For if he can at any point in the process 
exercise his judgment in such a way as to alter the outcome, 
it becomes at once a matter of human opinion and prejudice, 
variable for each observer, just as would be the rising and 
setting of the sun could the will and convenience of the 
observer determine their time and place. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, all claims of objective scientific character would 
be lost to the results as well as all assumptions of justice 
resting upon such claims. 

But this is exactly the case with tasks set by the process 
of time study which has been described. At a score of 
points in this process, the judgment of the eraplc^r, the 
time study man or the workers may be exercised so as to 
produce variation that will affect and alter the task Itself. 
In oAer words, the time study process includes a score of 
fai^ors variable with the judgment and will of those im¬ 
mediately concerned, variation in any or all of which acts 
at a determinant of the task. This is made evident by a 
cateful analysis of the process. Such analysis shows 
fittaoiig the factors that may thus vary, subject to human 
Hifit!, are: (i) The general attitude, ideals mid purpo«s 
mam^ement and the consequent genera! 
j||^ l^^en to the liffle study man; (a) The diaiiclei^lp^; 
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telligence, training and idwls of the time study man; (3) 
The degree to which the job to be timed and all its appurte¬ 
nances have been studied and standardized looking to uni¬ 
form conditions in its performance for all the workers; 
(4) The amount of change thus made from old methods 
and conditions of performance, e. g., the order of per¬ 
formance, the motions eliminated, and the degree of habitu¬ 
ation of the workers to the old and the new situation when 
the task is set; (5) The mode of selection of the workers 
to be timed and their speed and skill relative to the other 
members of the group; (6) The relative number of work¬ 
ers timed and the number of readings considered sufBcicnt 
to secure the result desired; (7) The atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, time of day, time of year, the mental and physical 
condition of the workers when timed and the judgment ex¬ 
ercised in reducing these matters to the “normal”; (8) The 
character and amount of special instruction and special 
training given the selected workers before timing them; 
(9) The instructions given to them by the time study man 
as to care and speed, etc., to be maintained during the timing 
process; (10) The attitude of the time study man toward 
the workers being timed and the secret motives and aims 
of the workers themselves; (n) The judgment of the time 
study man as to the pace maintained under timing relative 
to the “proper,” “normal” or maximum speed which should 
be demanded; (12) The checks on the actual results used 
by the time study man in this connection; (13) The method 
and mechanism used for observing and recording times 
and the degree of accuracy with which actual results are 
caught and put down; (14) The judgment exercised by 
the time study man in respect to the retention or elimination 
of possibly inaccurate or “abnormally” high or low readings; 
(15) The method used in summing up the elementary 
tradings to get the “necessary” elementary time; (16) The 
tn^bod employed in determining how much should be added 
to fte ‘toecessary time” as a human allowance; and (17) 
iJlto toetood of determining the “machine allowance.” 
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That the factors thus enumerated are not constant in 
practice and that the tasks thus set by time study have no 
necessary or objective scientific relation to ‘what the mem¬ 
bers of a working group can or should accomplish, but are 
dependent chiefly upon the judgment of the time study man, 
the writer can positively affirm as the result of many careful 
observations of time studies made in scientific management 
shops and much analysis and discussion of methods and 
resuhs with scientific managers and time study men. The 
justice of this conclusion can be sufficiently demonstrated by 
further analysis in connection with one or two of the fac¬ 
tors involved Take, for example, “the mode of selection 
of the workers to be timed .and their speed and skill relative 
to the workers of the group.” A standard task is to be set 
for all the members of the group to perform. But unless 
the time study man is to introduce the element of past ex¬ 
perience or to rely upon his own notion of what ought to 
be standard accomplishment, the necessary time set for all 
to attain will depend wholly on the speed and accomplish¬ 
ment of the men whom he selects for timing on the job. 
But be may select the fastest men, or “good, fast” men, or 
average men, or men just below the average, or slow men, 
or any combination of these. It is all a matter of the end 
which he is seeking and of his judgment in picking men 
who can and will serve this end. If he is primarily a task¬ 
master, without much human understanding and sympathy, 
bent on securing the highest possible returns, he will select 
the “swifts,” and if the average worker protests the task, 
he will be assured that it is an objective scientific result, and 
not; subject, therefore, to dispute or bargaining. Most 
scientific managers and time study men claim that “good, 
average” men are selected for timing, but the truth is that 
here as elsewhere there is no high degree of uniformity, 
ffaere can be no iguestion that in some ^ops tume but 
fast workers are knowingly timed, while in others it 
i^Ualfy certain tiiat the average man is sou^t for 11^. 
and, as a matter of fact, practically all the 
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siMe variations and combinations have been found in con¬ 
nection with this particular matter. But the point to be 
made is that the task set is, barring other factors, deter¬ 
mined by what the men timed accomplish and the selecting 
of these men is altogether a matter of ideals and judg¬ 
ment. There is no objective scientific method of deter¬ 
mining what man’s speed and accomplishment when re¬ 
corded will accurately represent the possible or just capacity 
of a heterogeneous group of workers. This can be deter¬ 
mined, if at all, only by the trial and error method, unless 
indeed we are to say that the scientific task is what it can 
be demonstrated that any man, arbitrarily selected, can do, 
or that if the task can be accomplished it is not too g^eat 

Or let us take as another example the methods of sum¬ 
ming up the elementary readings to get the “necessary” 
elementary time. The actual variations here are in prac¬ 
tice very gjreat and are the result of the exercise of indi¬ 
vidual judgment. In some cases, all the figures secured by 
timing are taken into consideration. More generally, how¬ 
ever, the time study man begins by throwing some of them 
out. He may thus discard what he considers to be abnor¬ 
mally high and abnormally low readings or he may throw 
out only those which appear to be abnormally high. 

There is no fixed rule as to whether the one thing or 
the other is done or any scientific rule for determining 
what figures shall be considered “abnormal.” The enor¬ 
mous variation which sometimes characterizes these figures 
even with the best observers * is sufficient indeed to indi¬ 
cate error of some sort, but the point above or below which 
error is assumed to exist is all a matter of individual judg- 
nMht. Having eliminated the readings which he considers 

' The fotlowing figures representing the result of successive read¬ 
ings for a given elementary motion were copied at random from a 
time study sheet in one of the most scientifically managed shops, 
vdiere spedal stress is laid on time study, and the time study men 
•re eelttted Iriih more than usual care: 37, 55, 50, 40^ 41, 56, 53, 
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to be abnormal, the time study‘man now proceeds to the 
combination of those which remain into pne figure repre¬ 
senting the "necessary” time or the "time which should be 
taken” in the doing of this element of the task. Here 
again there is no fixed rule which is followed in practice 
though it is perfectly evident that any variation at this 
point means variation in the extent of the task set or the 
task time allowed. Some time study men get the "neces¬ 
sary” time through a simple average of the figures retained. 
Others try to find the median and assume that it represents 
the "time that should be taken.” Still others plot the figures 
and attempt to determine the “average minima.” Cases 
were found where faith was pinned to the most frequently 
recurring figure. Again, the lowest figure which occurred 
a certain percentage of times was selected as representing 
the “necessary time,” and at times even the absolute mini¬ 
mum was thus taken regardless of the fact that this as¬ 
sumes the attention of the worker always to be focused. 
Not infrequently the results obtained by differing methods 
of this kind were compared with a figure set down as a 
check previous to the making of the time study and manipu¬ 
lated with reference to it. Once, a case was found where 
the summing-up process followed an arbitrary rule, the 
basis and theory of which the time study man could not 
explain. He “guessed” that the rule had been constructed 
so as to get the results which its inventor wanted. 

If space permitted, each one of the seventeen points 
enumerated above could be considered, and it could be 
shown in each case that judgment enters not only into 
drtermining the method pursued but as a determinant of 
tte task time set. The situation is aggravated, moreover, 
by a practice which is coming into vogue of cutting short 
completely eliminating the elementary timing of . the 
situal operation when the task is set. There are tilOtt 
toake a profession of time study and who tabnl^ 
general use the elementary results. In scientific 
shops also records are kept of dementary 
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tisrived from their own tilne study work. These records 
obtained both within and without the particular shop are 
coming to be used in the setting of new tasks. Thus, when 
a new job is analyzed into its elements only those on which 
no previous record exists are actually timed. The “neces¬ 
sary” time is then determined by use of previously re¬ 
corded or elsewhere determined elementary times so far as 
they go. It thus sometimes happens that no actual time 
study is made of the particular job, but the “necessary” 
time is determined wholly by the summation of elementary 
times taken from the study of other jobs or in other shops. 
The matter, that is to say, becomes an office process. 

Now there undoubtedly exists what is sometimes known 
as a “shop constant,” that is, a set of conditions which 
are peculiar to the particular shop and the particular group 
pf workmen, which makes the time necessary for doing 
any particular job different from that which is necessary 
in some other or perhaps any other shop. It is not going 
too far to say that there is in some cases also a “job con¬ 
stant,” * that is to say, jobs may so differ in their general 
character and rations that the time necessary to per¬ 
form an elementary operation common to them will differ 
with the different jobs. All this being true, it is evident 
that this curtailment of actual time study and the setting 
of tasks in one shop on the basis of time readings made 
in another introduces a further unscientific and possibly 
unjust factor into -the time study and task setting process. 

In face of such evidence, which further analysis would 
nmltiply indefinitely, it is obviously absurd to talk of time 
study as an accurate scientific method in practice or of 
the tasks set by means of it as objective scientific facts 

‘The terms "shop constant” and "job constant” are technical 
phrases which may be somewhat misleading to the lay reader. The 
conditions to which they refer would be better described perhaps 
ty the terms "shop variant” and "job variant.” They refer to the 
in particular shop or to the character of one {articular 
JSft as agaidst any other shop or job. 
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which are not possible or proper subjects of dispute and 
bargaining. Indeed, under the general circumstances which 
prevail in industry 'Jid very conception of a single task 
set for a whole group of workers or of an invariable task 
for an individual to be accomplished from hour to hour 
and day to day is unscientific, looked at from the stand¬ 
point of adapting the work to the individual capacities of 
the workers or from that of strict justice. Such tasks can 
be scientific only in the sense of determining the maximum 
accomplishment of a group or of a man. For the working 
capadty of different members of a group, what different 
individuals ought to do varies, but no more surely than 
that of the individual from hour to hour and day to day. 
There is just one case in which the claim to strictly scien¬ 
tific results from time study and task setting can be justi¬ 
fied. This is where the consideration of the human factor 
can be practically eliminated. This case is exemplified in 
certain machine jobs where the output depends mainly on 
the speed and feed of the machine and the quality of the 
material, and the machine can be run at its highest capacity 
without danger of overspeeding and exhausting the worker. 
On such a job the maximum output may reasonably be 
considered the scientific task and what this is can be ac¬ 
curately determined by reference solely to physical and 
mathematical data. There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Taylor and his followers had in mind a job of this charac¬ 
ter—a machine shop proposition—when they made their 
claim to scientific accuracy and that they failed to realize 
that where the human element is introduced, as it is in 
an other circumstances, a new order of problem is created. 

The demonstration, however, of the unscientific charac¬ 
ter of time study and task setting does not at all prove 
that the method , is necessarily impracticable or unju^ to 
the workers. On the contrary, if the management is hoo- 
es^ seeking the best good of all concerned, and if the time 
l^y man is well train^j, experienced, with good anafytM 
good judgtnent, and tact, there can be no ques^ 
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Aat time study promises tpuch more equitable results than 
can be secured by the ordinary methods. Under such 
circumstances, it may create protective standards for the 
workers and act as a check on unreasonable and oppres¬ 
sive demands made by either side. Properly and fully 
applied, time study does to a very high degree substitute 
knowledge for ignorance in the setting of tasks. It thus 
opens the way for more reasonable judgments and action 
on the part of both employers and workmen. 

But it must not be forgotten that greater knowledge 
creates also greater opportunities for the unscrupulous and 
that a method, which in benevolent and intelligent hands 
makes better dealing possible, may be woefully abused by 
the ignorant and unscrupulous, and observation proves that 
time study for task setting is no exception to the rule. 

As a matter of fact, time study for task setting is found 
in scientific management shops in all its possible variations 
both with reference to methods and results. In some, the 
highest standards are maintained in regard to all the factors 
enumerated—all or a large proportion of the workers are 
timed, the largest practicable number of readings is made, 
cordial relations are established between the time study 
man and the workers, and the latter are cautioned against 
speeding up when being timed, and, if doubt remains, the 
allowances are purposely made large to cover all possible 
errors. Liberality of the task is the keynote. In other 
shops, the maximum task is just as surely sought and the 
method is warped to this end. The swiftest men are 
selected for timing, they work under special inducements or 
fear, two or three readings suffice, allowances are disre¬ 
garded or cut to the minimum. The task or loofo efficiency 
is to all intents and purposes arbitrarily fixed, sometimes 
practically before the time study, at what it is jutted tlw 
workers can be forced to do. The main use of the time 
study is. to prove to the workers that the task can be done 
in the time allowed. 

fiut consistency does not necessarily prevail even in the 
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same shop. Under the same'management, some of the 
jobs may be timed carefully and tasks set with care, while 
others are hastily studied and the tasks set little better 
than crude guesses. Thus, in practice, “100% efficiency” 
may and sometimes does mean anything from the output of 
the "swift” to a “fat job” even for the plodder. 

There is little doubt that as time goes on general improve¬ 
ment and greater uniformity may be expected in ideals, 
technique, and the results obtained. As things are now, how¬ 
ever, formidable elements stand in the way. Among these, 
two deserve some special consideration—the character and 
position occupied by the men who are being drawn into 
time study work and the practical dictates of economy. 

It should be evident from what has been said that time 
study and task setting are among the most important, if 
not the most crucial factors in the scheme of scientific 
management. Time study plays a major part in the im¬ 
provement of productive processes and in the standardiza¬ 
tion of organic and productive methods. Time study and 
task setting together are the prepotent forces governing 
the conditions of work and the welfare of the workers 
under scientific management. It is the time study man 
who determines, subject to higher sanction, the way in 
which work shall be performed, the speed at which it shall 
be done, its adaptation to the capacity of the workers, 
whether it shall be done under conditions which hamper 
or further their efforts, whether it shall stimulate, energize, 
and develop them industrially, or narrow, degrade and ex¬ 
haust them. In short, it is the work of the time study 
man which chiefly determines whether efficiency shall be 
combined with just and humane treatment of the workers, 
regardful of their present and future welfare, or sought 
at their expense physically, industrially and socially. 

This being true, the time study man is, from the view¬ 
point of labor, the central figure in scientific manag^ent— 
^ vital organ and force. To perform his functions prop- 
aty, to make scientific management tolerable to latx^ be 
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must be a tnan exceptional in technical and industrial train¬ 
ing, a man with a broad and sympathetic understanding 
of the workers as well as of the economic and social forces 
which condition their welfare, a man of unimpeachable 
judgment, governed by scientific rather than pecuniary con¬ 
siderations, and, withal, he must occupy a high and authori¬ 
tative position in the management. For if he is to set tasks 
that will not cause nervous and physical exhaustion, he 
must not only have an intimate personal knowledge of the 
work to be, done, the special difficulties it involves, the 
qualities required to do it well, the demand which it makes 
on strength, skill, ingenuity and nervous force, but he must 
also be able to recognize and measure nervous disturbance 
and fatigue and understand and deal wisely with tempera¬ 
ment. If he is to set tasks which will always be fair and 
liberal, he must understand and know how to discount all 
the effects of current variations in machinery, tools and 
materials, in human energy and attention. If he is to safe¬ 
guard the lives and health of the workers and their gen¬ 
eral economic and social welfare, he must be an expert in 
matters of sanitation and safety, and have a broad and 
deep understanding of economic and social problems and 
forces, and, finally, if he is to make all this knowledge 
count, he must be able to establish the standards warranted 
by his study and judicial weighing of men and facts and 
to protect these standards against infringement and dis¬ 
placement. All this and more, if the claims of scientific 
management relative to labor are to be generally fulfilled. 

But as things actually are, this emphatically is not the 
^ of man who is habitually engaged in time study work, 
and who is being drawn into it, nor does the time study 
man of the present occupy this exalted position in the 
hierarchy of scientific management. The best men in this 
work, are perhaps technically qualified, but, so •far as the 
observation of the writer has gone, the best of them are 
tcchnidmis with little knowledge of the subject of fatigue, 
Uhdterstanding pf psychology and temperament, little 
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understanding of the viewpoint and problems of the work¬ 
ers, and almost altogether lacking in knowledge of and 
interest in the broader economic and social aspects of 
working-class welfare. The bulk of the time study men 
encountered were immature men drawn from the shop or 
from college. They were expected to get their knowledge 
and training in all the matters enumerated above through 
the actual work of time study and task setting. In the 
majority of cases encountered, it was not considered essen¬ 
tial that they should have had any special training in the 
particular industry. A man who had worked exclusively in 
the machine shop was considered competent after a few 
weeks or months of contact and trial experience to set 
tasks in a cotton mill. Sometimes, previous industrial ex¬ 
perience of any kind was not considered necessary. Ana¬ 
lytical ability, good powers of observation, a sense of jus¬ 
tice and tact were the chief qualities emphasized as essen¬ 
tial for a good time study man. Rarely, if ever, was any¬ 
thing said of technical knowledge concerning fatigue, psy¬ 
chology, sanitation, safety, and the broader problems of 
industrial and social welfare. Indeed, time study and task 
setting wefe almost universally looked upon as primarily 
mechanical tasks in which the ability to analyze jobs and 
manipulate figures rather than broad knowledge and sound 
judgment were regarded as the essential factors. Natu¬ 
rally, therefore, the time study men were found to be 
prevailingly of the narrow-minded mechanical type, poorly 
paid and occupying the lowest positions in the managerial 
organization, if they could be said to belong at all to the 
managerial group. Nor does the situation seem to promise 
. iQuch improvement. For the position and pay accorded 
, to time study men generally are such as to preclude the 
ditiwing into this work of really competent men in i8je 
InwdOT sense. Aside from a few notable exceptions ni 
, jjhie s^ips, and soiA tnen who make a general professk^^pf. 
' study in oonhection with the installatimi of 
^iii^l 9 fteient, this theoretically important futicdonKtf 
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ceim little more than goo4 mechanics’ wages, and has little 
voice in determining shop policies. The start is often made 
at $15.00 per week. A good time study man, according to 
current standards, can be had at from $75 to $100 per 
month, and $125 per month is a rather high rating for 
experienced men, if the statements of scientific managers 
are to be trusted. In fact, the time study man, who, if 
scientific management is to make good the most important 
of its labor claims, should be among the most highly trained 
and influential officials in the shop, a scientist in view¬ 
point, a wise arbiter between employer and workmen, is, 
in general, a petty functionary, a specialist workman, a 
sort of clerk, who has no voice in the counsels of the higher 
officials. There are, of course, exceptions to this general 
rule, but taking the situation as a whole, the quality of 
the time study men actually setting the tasks in scientific 
management shops and the position which they occupy 
are such as to preclude any present possibility of the ful¬ 
fillment of its labor claims. 

A less widely effective but perhaps more potent and 
permanent bar to adequate time study and the setting of 
tasks which fulfill the requirements of fair dealing and 
justice to all the workers is found in the demands of 
economy. To make a thoroughgoing study of a simple job 
so that the task may be set right with reference to the 
capacity of the workers engaged in doing it often requires 
a good deal of time study. Moreover, in connection with 
many operations performed by a group of workers, the 
conditions frequently vary not only for the whole group 
but between workman and workman engaged in It. A 
very simple illustration is found in paper cutting. With 
all the machines and appurtenances in perfect working 
order, the effort and time required to cut a ream of paper 
vanes with every size of sheet to be cut. But they vary 
not <mly with the size, but with the quality of the paper, 
and in the ordinary printing plant many different qualities 
a« cut Obviously, if fair tasks are to be set, time studies 
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must be made for each size of cut. But this alone will not 
suffice. If tasks are to be accurately set and to be not only 
accomplishable, day in and day out, but to maintain rela¬ 
tive justice among the workmen, time studies must be made 
and sqarate tasks set for each quality of paper. Other¬ 
wise, no workman will be sure of continuously attaining 
the task, and at the same time some will have tasks easy 
of accomplishment while others, struggle as they may, will 
not be able to come up to the standard. This situation 
becomes vitally important when it is remembered that under 
current methods of payment employed in scientific manage¬ 
ment shops, the worker’s income is relatively high or low 
according as he succeeds, or fails to make the task. But 
to set tasks for both size and quality would ordinarily 
mean a number of time studies in connection with this 
one operation quite impossible with any consideration for 
econon^. 

Or take another illustration, the job of the make-up 
man in the same industry. It is quite economical to make 
time studies and set tasks thereon where straight-run work 
is concerned, but where cuts of various shapes and sizes 
are used, the time required to make up a form may have 
a hundred variants. But economy forbids the careful 
study of each of these in the setting of the make-up task. 

These illustrations find their counterparts in all indtis- 
tries where materials vary in quality and where products 
of the same general kind made with the same machinery 
and tools are not strictly identical. 

Under such circumstances, what is classified as one job 
vmies from day to day and from one workman to another. 
A single task time set on it means that the workman is 
not “paid according to his efficiency” but today gets high 
and tomorrow low wages for the same work, and that of 
tvo workmen at lany time, one receives high reward and 
^ other low for the same expenditure of skill and energy. 
Where the irregular work, as in the case of the last 
requires a higher than ordinary skill, the 
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may be still more aggravated. It requires a skilled man to 
make up forms where cuts are used, but a less skilled 
workman can do the straight-run work. The skilled man 
may thus find himself failing to make the task while the 
less skilled working by his side turns out the work re¬ 
quired and receives the bonus reward. Such conditions 
naturally lead not only to dissatisfaction but to poor work¬ 
manship, and these results cannot be altogether eliminated 
by a higher day rating for the more skilled man. 

Other cases where the element of economy interferes 
with adequate time study and careful task setting are: 
orders for specialties not likely to be repeated, stock 
orders, but with variations or special attachments, rush 
orders on new lines of product, orders which require con¬ 
siderable experimentation or a special degree of judgment • 
and skill in lay-out and work. In all such cases, tasks 
must be set, if at all, with little or no actual time study 
if delay and expense are not to spoil the market and eat 
up profits. In short, only in connection with standard 
products, requiring only moderate skill and judgment in 
lay-out and work, does economy seem to allow of ade¬ 
quate application of the time study method. Its natural 
sphere seems to be routine and repetitive work. 

So long, therefore, as industry continues to be the com¬ 
plex and diversified thing that it is, including in its range 
unskilled, routine and repetitive operations and work which 
requires on the job the highest exercise of manual skill 
and judgment, so long as it is in flux, developing con¬ 
tinuously new products, new modes, new machinery and 
processes, and so long as productive concerns are required 
in order to survive, to adapt themselves quickly to fluctu¬ 
ating market demands, this element of economy will with¬ 
out doubt continue to operate in a way to limit the l^ti- 
tnate scope of time study and task setting and will retard 
the uniform development of ideals and technique in this 
comiectkm. 

The. forcing discussion has brought out incidentally 
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the general limitations to the legitimate application of time 
study and has suggested the difficulties attendant on at¬ 
tempts to set tasks by this method which shall result in 
fair conditions at all times to individual workers and as 
between worker and worker. The better class of scien¬ 
tific managers recognize these limitations and difficulties 
and attempt to meet them in such a way that the interests 
of their workers shall not he sacrificed. Thus, on jobs 
which are subject to great internal variations, on rush 
orders involving new work, on specialty work and highly 
skilled operations, they make no attempt at time studies 
for task setting, hut pay the men by the day. Some even 
refrain altogether from time study for task setting where 
the industry is undergoing rapid change or the cycle of 
operations is very short. Recognizing the difficulties which 
are bound to arise from poor and variable materials, ma¬ 
chine trouble, tasks connected with the same operation vary¬ 
ing in difficulty, and many other current exigencies, they 
endeavor to set the task so liberally that it can be made 
under all ordinary circumstances with something to spare 
when all goes right. They attempt to do justice to the 
higher skilled workman, forced to forego the bonus, by a 
higher wage rating, and try to guard the bonus workers 
against loss, due to difficulties and delays over ,which they 
have no control, by allowing them to take out wait or 
delay cards which entitle them to the day wage without 
prejudice to their task time rating until they can go on 
under usual conditions. 

With the best intentions, however, the inherent difficul- 
tie« of the system are not met satisfactorily. Men, espe¬ 
cially if highly skilled, on day work permanently are apt 
to OKnplain when others, perhaps less skilled, pocket sev-.. 
ct^ dollars a week above their day rates, even thwi^ 
to«r own eamit^ aggregate as much or more; those who, 
an gifted, todays on bonus, tomorrow on day woi^ 
to the tmcertahity of their income; liberal tadc il^; 
not wipe out the sense of mjustito 
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man has been forced to work as hard, barely to make 
the task, as another who passes beyond it and secures con¬ 
siderable extra reward; day rating during delays and in 
absence of bonus work does not compensate for lost earn¬ 
ings at the higher rate. Most carefully and liberally ap¬ 
plied, therefore, time study and task setting seem bound 
to be a source of considerable injustice and irritation to 
the workers, When we descend in the scale to employers, 
and they are not wanting, who have little consideration 
except for the returns or who look upon time study and 
task setting as a sort of religion—employers who, if econ¬ 
omy forbids careful work, will still go through the motions 
and set the tasks anyhow, even though they are the crud¬ 
est of guesses, with no carefully worked out compensa¬ 
tion for obvious unfairness—all these sources of uncer¬ 
tainty and injustice are exaggerated with the added pos¬ 
sibilities of over-strain, exhaustion and underpayment. 
With such possibilities in view, neither in the present nor 
in the near future is there any reasonable ground for the 
sweeping labor claims of scientific management based on 
time study as a method of task setting and efficiency 
rating. 

y. Rate Making, Modes of Payment and the Maintenance 
of Rates 

Closely'interlocked with time study and task setting, both 
in the facts involved and the claims made, are the methods 
of determining wage rates and the modes of payment em¬ 
ployed by scientific management. These matters together 
constitute the storm center of the controversy between 
scientific management and organized labor. Our discus¬ 
sion must, therefore, continue for a time to be somewhat 
detailed, and at some points may seem to overlap what 
has pmc before. 

The current methods of determining and pa}ring wages 
to Mr. Taylor and his associates, unscieor 
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tific, unjust and destructive of efficiency. Simple- pay¬ 
ment by the day, especially where union dictation prevails, 
is, in effect, the payment of “positions” rather than of men, 
affords little or no incentive to the individual for the 
exercise or development of efficiency, puts a premium upon 
soldiering, and causes the strong and willing to be held 
back and demoralized by the weak and unwilling. The 
piece-rate system also, as ordinarily established and admin¬ 
istered, falls under the same general condemnation. It has 
no scientific basis, but is determined by bargaining; it fails 
thus to furnish a just basis of payment as between man 
and man or a just division of the product between em¬ 
ployers and workmen; it stimulates, therefore, mutual sus¬ 
picion and distrust and leads, on the one hand, to limita¬ 
tion of output and soldiering, and, on the other, to limita¬ 
tion of earnings and the arbitrary cutting of rates. It is a 
prime purpose of scientific management, according to its 
highest authorities, to avoid these evils and to secure the 
full cooperation of the employees in the development of 
productive efficiency, through scientific rate making and 
modes of payment that shall remove mutual suspicion and 
distrust, furnish each individual with an adequate incen¬ 
tive to efficiency, guarantee justice to each and all in the 
division of the product and at the same time guard the 
worker from overspeeding and exhaustion and the degra¬ 
dation or elimination of reasonably efficient and willing 
men. That scientific management has succeeded in attain¬ 
ing these ends is the claim made by Mr. Taylor. 

In the discussion of scientific management in this con¬ 
nection, two distinct matters are presented for considera¬ 
tion. Systems of wage payment generally, beyond the uni¬ 
form payment by the day, week or month, and simple piece 
rates, involve two elements—^the base rate sometimes caSqd 
the “day wage,” which constitutes for any group of woric- 
ers the minimum earnings or indicates the general w!Sgt . 
level for that group, and added “efficiency” payments wWrfJ 
Itr^ snpposed to represent special, additional i«war4l| 
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special attainments. These two elements of wage payment 
are relatively independent in their mode of determination 
and effects. Each, therefore, should be considered on its 
own merits in judging the wage claims of scientific man¬ 
agers. 

The base rate is usually a payment per hour or per 
piece common to an occupation, operation or group of 
workers. If it is to be scientific and just according to our 
commonly accepted standards of judgment, it must be ex¬ 
actly equal to the value of the product created thus by the 
worker, or it must reward all workers in exact propor¬ 
tion to the skill and energy which they expend. That is to 
say, the base rate fixed for group A, who may be black¬ 
smiths, must be exactly proportioned to the value which 
this labor creates as against the value contributed by the 
capital employed, and must differ from the base rate of 
group B, say, cotton spinners, or group C, school teachers, 
■just in proportion as the skill and energy expended in 
blacksmithing differ quantitatively and qualitatively from 
that expended in cotton spinning and school teaching. 
Viewed in this light, one will seek in vain for any scientific 
ptethods devised or employed by spientific management for 
the determination of the base rate. Close questioning 
brought out no pregnant suggestion as to how the rela¬ 
tive claims of capital and labor might be justly determined. 
It was claimed by some that the relative skill and energy 
' employed in closely allied trades could be determined by 
comparative elementary analysis of the movements in¬ 
volved. But those who held to this view were forced to 
admit that where skill is a vital factor this method breaks 
down, that there is no scientific mode of comparison be¬ 
tween different trades where the expenditure of effort 
differs qualitatively. As a matter of fact, the problem 
here presented would seem to be altogether new and strange 
to the majority of scientific managers, and by the best of 
ff*«m it is only vaguely comprehended. Most of those 
aha aware of it at all are possessed of a naive faith 
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that in some mysterious way conqwti^n, unhampered by 
the “unnatural” efforts of labor unions, works out a just 
adjustment of absolute and relative base rates. That is 
to say, scientific management in this connection accepts 
consciously or unconsciously an abandoned theory of econ¬ 
omists as a common sense proposition, and practically on 
this basis rears its claims to scientific accuracy and justice 
in the establishment of wage levels. The point may seem 
overemphasized until it is remembered that inaccuracy and 
injustice in the base rate invalidate the claims to accuracy 
and justice based on the modes of payment employed. For 
efficiency rewards are reckoned in terms of the base rate. 
In justice, however, to the better-informed class of scien¬ 
tific managers, it must be said that no support is given 
by them to the Taylor claims in this regard. 

When it comes to the actual setting of base rates, prac¬ 
tically no consideration is given to any theory of scientific 
accuracy and justice. The rates are fixed almost univer¬ 
sally with reference to the prevailing wage levels of the 
region. Generally, so far as the writer could discover, the 
attempt is to conform to the current rate. In several cases, 
higher rates were set with the avowed purpose of attract¬ 
ing the better workman. Instances were not wanting, how¬ 
ever, where minima had been established considerably above 
the normal for the region because of a feeling that prevail¬ 
ing rates were disgracefully low, and of a desire to raise 
them generally. Cases exist of attempts to lower the union 
settle and, as it will be seen later, scientific management 
method^, per se, have a tendency to shift workers into 
lower-paid grades, and perhaps to lower many of the rat- 
Where current rates for the particular job are ladk- 
ing, that is, where scientific management through time 
study analysis creates new tasks, the new base rates seem 
fio be determine^ partly by analogy and partly by the com¬ 
petitive wage, that can be commanded by the dass of 
'Wbrfetts who are to perform the new tasks. 

A significuit {act in tonnection with the sdeUtific |(naa» 
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agement daim of justice in rate making is that the rates 
for women relative to those of men have, in general, not 
bf^n altered in such shops. This matter was raised on 
several occasions with scientific management employers 
without arousing any apparent sense of injustice. Indeed, 
the writer was informed by one very influential leader that 
in this connection “there is to be no nonsense about scientific 
management.” “If by better organization and administra¬ 
tion, what is now regarded as man’s work can be done 
by women, women will be employed and women’s wages 
will be paid.” 

The attempt to throw the glamour of science about the 
base rates fixed has called forth the charge by trade union¬ 
ism that scientific management tends to fix wages at their 
present low level despite the progressive advancement in the 
cost of living. There seems little, however, of practical 
validity in this idea. Scientific management shops seem as 
ready as others to raise the rates as the wage level gen¬ 
erally advances. The fact is that in practice there is nothing 
scientific or out of the ordinary in connection with this 
whole matter. 

When we leave the subject of base rates and turn to the 
modes of payment devised by scientific management, rela¬ 
tive uniformity at once gives place to bewildering diver¬ 
sity with respect both to methods and results. Each of 
the leaders, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gantt and Mr. Emerson, has 
worked out his own particular payment scheme for satis¬ 
fying the demands of efficiency and just distribution. 

The Taylor payment plan is known as the “DiflEerential 
Piece-Rate System.” Under this system, in its simplest 
application, a definite task time is set for each job on the 
ba«s of an analysis of the job, including an elementary time 
study. Workers who fail to reach this standard are paid 
by the piece for what they do, just as in the case of the 
orxfinary piece-rate system. As soon as the worker, how¬ 
ever, atta&u or exceeds the task set, a new and higher 
P>^: taie beaxnes operative. Accomplishment -^lative 
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to the standard task may be measured by the l»ece, the 
hour, the day, or the week, etc. That is to say, the task 
may be so much time allowed for the turning out of a 
piece or unit of work, or so many pieces or units turned out 
per hour, day or week. In the first case, the worker is 
paid at a low rate for those pieces on which he has taken 
more than the standard time allowed, and a higher rate for 
those which he has finished in standard time or less. In the 
second case, he is paid a low piece rate for the hour, day 
or week during which he has turned out less than the 
standard number of pieces, and a higher piece rate for the 
period or periods in which he has equaled or exceeded 
the task. By setting the lower piece rate below and the 
higher above current rates, the worker is stimulated to 
greater effort by prospect of both positive punishment and 
positive reward. As Mr. Taylor says, he is at the same 
time pushed up and pulled up to greater efficiency. An 
example will make clear the general character and opera¬ 
tion of the system. Suppose current piece rates for a given 
operation are 5 cents per piece or 25 cents per hour for 
S pieces. Under the differential piece-rate system, a stand¬ 
ard task of 10 minutes per piece or 6 pieces per hour mig^t 
be set by time study. Two rates would then be estab¬ 
lished. Where the worker takes more than 10 minutes to 
the piece, the lower rate might be 4 cents per piece or 20 
cents per hour for 5 pieces turned out, while the rates 
where the worker takes 10 minutes or less per piece might 
be 6 cents. He would then receive 36 cents per hour where 
he accomplished the task and would be paid beyond that 6 
cents for each additional piece finished within the hour. 
Thus, his hourly rate might be 42 cents, 48 cents, or even 
more according to his ability to beat the task. The sig¬ 
nificant feature of the system is the sudden jump in the 
rate and pay the,moment the worker succeeds in makit^ 
tiie task. If, for example, he turns out the piece in 
aiinutes, he receives 4 cents for it; if he can dip mis* 
utiv from the time he gets a cents addition^. ^ 
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makes SJ^ pieces per hour'he gets 22 cents for the hour, 
while if he can crowd in the other half piece and make 
it 6, he will at once raise his hourly rate from 22 cents to 
36 cents. The figures here representing the low and high 
rates are, of course, arbitrarily taken, and it is not intended 
to assert that in practice such tremendous jumps occur, 
but the principle and intent of the system are thus clearly 
illustrated. It is to be noted that under this system there 
is no fixed minimum day wage. It is evident that the prime 
purposes of such a system are stimulation of the workers 
and weeding out of the slow or unfit. This is confirmed 
by statements made by Mr. Taylor himself which are 
familiar to all students of the subject. It is hard to see 
how such a system can be made to harmonize with the 
claims that scient^ management pays men in exact pro¬ 
portion to their efeiency and with “exact justice,” for the 
distinctive feature of this system is a sudden large in¬ 
crease in reward for a very small variation in efficiency. 

Mr. Gantt, apparently, very early detected this incon¬ 
sistency and the possibilities of undue severity in the opera¬ 
tion of the differential piece rate system, especially as ap¬ 
plied to relatively unskilled workmen. He, therefore, pro¬ 
posed and adopted in his work what is known as the “Task 
and Bonus System” of payment. As interpreted by Mr. 
Gantt, this system rests, like the differential piece rate, 
upon a definite task set by job analysis, including elementary 
time study. It ostensibly recognizes, however, but one 
piece rate as applied to each job or task. The worker 
who makes the task does not have his piece rate of pay 
raised directly, but receives an additional reward in the 
form of a bonus. Moreover, the worker who fails to 
make the task is not openly punished, but is protected by 
what amounts to a minimum wage. However slight the 
accomplishment compared with the task, the worker is 
guaranteed the base rate or day wage which has been 
established for that class of work. That is, he receives as 
a oBuJiaum what would be coming to him if he made the_ 
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task and were paid at the regular piece rate. The wot;kta 
who makes the task at once receives a bonus reckoner 
in additional hours or fractions of an hour paid at the r^' 
ular rate, and for all accomplishment above the task, thi 
bonus pay is increased in proportion to the time saved. 

Thus, suppose the standard rate set is 5 pieces per houi 
and the piece rate is 5 cents per piece. The standarc 
hourly rate would then be 25 cents, and if the 9-hour daj 
exists, the standard day wage would be $2.25. Under thii 
system, every worker employed at this particular job 01 
task would get as a minimum $2.25 for the day whatevei 
number of pieces he turned out under 5 pieces per houi 
or 45 per day. It might be only 4 to the hour or 36 t( 
the day, but he would still get his minimum wage o: 
$2.25. The bonus is fixed in percentage terms. Suppose 
it be 30% and reckoned by the hour. Then the momen: 
a worker makes his hourly task, i.e., succeeds in turning 
out 5 pieces in the hour, he is credited with a bonus of 309! 
or 18 minutes. That is to say, he is allowed payment a 
the standard rate of 25 cents per hour for one hour anc 
18 minutes or 32cents. If he beats the task and tumi 
out, say, 6 pieces instead of 5 in the hour, the bonus pa] 
increases proportionately to the time saved. That is, h< 
would then receive pay at the regular rate for one houi 
and one-fifth plus the bonus of 30% in time, or pay foi 
72 plus 21.6 minutes or 93.6 minutes, which would amoun 
to 39 cents for the hour’s actual work. 

As we have said, the Gantt system ostensibly recog¬ 
nizes but one piece rate for the job, the “efficiency” re 
ward being in the form of a bonus of additional standarr 
lime allowed, paid for at the regular rates. If the analysii 
be carried further, however, and the hourly rate of tht 
worker who makes the task be compared with the nutnbei 
of pieces turned out, it is seen that the actual piece rah 
advances above ^hat in terms of which the payment la cal 
0Utete4 and that with a given percentage of bofllB il 
tiiereafter remains cmisWt whatever number of {nec^<||^ 
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worker may turn out To make this clear, let us revert to 
the examples just given, where the standard task set is 5 
pieces per hour, the piece rate 5 cents per piece and the 
bonus 30%. If, under the circumstances, the worker makes 
S pieces in the hour or equals the task, he is allowed, as we 
have seen, payment at the standard rate for one hour and 
18 minutes or $.325. The actual piece rate paid is, then, 
cents instead of 5 cents. Now continuing the calcu¬ 
lation, if he turns out 6 pieces in the hour, he is allowed pay 
at 25 cents per hour for 93.6 minutes or 39 cents or actually 
6 }i cents per piece; if he makes 7 pieces, he is paid at 
the regular rate for 109.2 minutes or $.455 which is again 
equal to an actual piece rate of 6j4 cents, and so on in¬ 
definitely. In other words, when the Gantt system is care¬ 
fully analyzed, it is seen to be really a differential piece-rate 
system but with a minimum guarantee which, on accom¬ 
plishment below the standard task, has the efifect of increas¬ 
ing the piece rates as the accomplishment falls off. 

The distinctive features, then, of the task and bonus 
system, as worked out by Mr. Gantt, are: A definite task 
set on the basis of job analysis, including elementary time 
study; a guaranteed minimum day wage which amounts to 
current wages for those who fail to make the task; high 
piece rates for inefficient workmen, diminishing as actual 
accomplishment approaches the task; a sharp advance in 
the rate of pay per piece and the wages per hour or day 
at the moment of making the task; after which, the method 
of payment becomes in fact a straight piece-rate system. 

The special virtue of the Gantt system is the guaranteed 
minimum day wage which enables beginners to subsist on 
their earnings while learning to perform the operations. 
Beyond this, the actual liberality of the method depends, of 
course, upon the task which is set and the percentage of 
bonus allowed. There is nothing, except the impossibility 
of retaining workers (which seems to count for little in fact) 
t<) prevent the task being set so high that few, if any, 
'^wHters on habitually reach it, and the bonus percentage 
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can be made so low that thb extra reward amounts to 
little. The facts of the matter we shall note later. Lib¬ 
erally applied, the system is without doubt very advan¬ 
tageous to the poorer and to the better workers. The for¬ 
mer get at least current day rates; the latter, who may be 
supposed to attain or beat the task, secure a high piece 
rate. But for the workers in between, those who can turn 
out a fairly good amount of product but who still cannot 
reach the standard task, the system may be both unjust 
and inhibitive of efficiency, for such workers cannot by 
any increase of exertion increase their wages, and the more 
eflfort they put forth, resulting in increased output, the 
less becomes their actua,! piece rate payment. Both on this 
account and because also there is here at the point where 
bonus begins a sudden large variation of payment for a 
slight variation in efficiency, the Gantt system, in common 
with the differential piece rate, definitely violates the prin¬ 
ciple of payment in exact proportion to efficiency. 

Mr. Emerson objects to the Gantt system as especially 
rewarding the worker “only when he hits the bull’s eye.” 
He claims that men should be rewarded for all shots that 
hit the target anywhere within the outer circle. In other 
words, he wishes to avoid the sudden jump in wages 
characteristic of the Taylor and Gantt systems at the mo¬ 
ment when the worker reaches a certain arbitrary standard 
of efficiency, and to give him special inducement and spe¬ 
cial compensation for increase of efficiency anywhere along 
the line above the tolerable minimum of work and output. 
This he seeks to accomplish by establishing an efficiency 
scale for each job or class of work instead of setting a 
single standard task, and by paralleling this efficiency scale 
by a minutely graded series of premiums or bonuses, be¬ 
ginning at what is considered the minimum that ot^ to 
be accomplished by any worker and advancii^ progi;«8- 
sively as efficient^ advances up to ioo% of achky^ao^ 
after which the prefniom advance is constant Ay 
fiBStt, system, the work is first classified by ocei^triilp||^ 
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jobs, and a base rate or day wage—usually so much per 
hour—is fixed for each class of work. This base or hourly 
rate is received by each worker doing the given class of 
work regardless of his efficiency or output, and is the basis 
on which premiums are calculated. That is to say, the 
premium is a certain per cent, of the hourly wage. The 
hourly rate Itself is determined by the current wage of the 
locality for the given class of work. Like the Gantt sys¬ 
tem, then, the Emerson plan begins by guaranteeing to the 
worker the current rate of day wages as a minimum. The 
efficiency scale for each class of work is determined as in 
the standard task under the Taylor and Gantt systems, by 
job analysis, including elementary time study, and to all 
intents aSd purposes 100% efficiency under the Emerson 
plan may be said to correspond to the standard task under 
the other systems. Premium payments begin somewhere 
above 50% efficiency or one-half the standard task, usually 
at In other words, the worker who turns out 

what amounts to, say (fjjo of the standard task or 100% 
efficiency gets his regular day wages or hourly rate, plus 
a slight additional reward called a “premium” or “bonus.” 
As his output advances above this, or approaches 100% 
of accomplishment, the day wage or hourly rate remains 
always the same but the premium or bonus increases not 
only absolutely but at a progressive rate, till at 100% 
efficiency, it reaches, according to the standard Emerson 
table, 20% of the day wage or hourly rate. Thereafter, 
every increase of 1% in efficiency carries with it an in¬ 
crease of 1% in premium, that is, 1% of the day wage, the 
standard hourly rate remaining always the same. The 
method of premium gradation may perhaps be sufficiently 
illustrated by reference to the following premium or bonus 
table used quite generally in Emerson shops. 

^ In actual practice, there is a good deal of variation, both 
utep ect to the percentage of efficiency at which the 
payments begin, and in the minuteness of the 
the premium payments, below 100% efficiency. 
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Bonus Table 


Per Ceat. Efficiency 

BonuB 

Per Cent. Efficiency 

Bonni 

67 

.005 

84 

.05 

68 

.005 

85 

■OS 

69 

.005 

86 

.06 

70 

.005 

87 

.07 

71 

.005 

88 

.08 

7 S 

.005 

89 

.09 

73 

.01 

90 

.10 

74 

.01 

91 

.11 

75 

.01 

92 

.12 

76 

.02 

93 

•13 

77 

.02 

94 

•14 

78 

.02 

95 

.15 

79 

•93 

96 

.16 

80 

•03 

97 

•17 

81 

•03 

98 

.18 

82 

.04 

99 

.19 

83 

.04 

100 

.20 


For each one per cent, above too per cent., increase the 
bonus of $.20 per $l.oo of wages by $.oi. 

Standard hours -f- actual hours = efficiency %. 

1. A bonus is paid on the hour rate in return for production, 
so that if the employee produces at the rate of ioo% efficiency 
based on a standard time as predetermined by investigation and 
time study, showing what the normal operative is capable of 
producing, he will receive the hour rate and an increase of 20% 
on this rate, which is his bonus for efficiency. 

2. Gianges in conditions, such as improved tools, special 
fixtures, etc., which permit of increased production not due to 
the skill of the employee, require a new standard. 

3. The employee will receive the additional wage or bonus 
for approaching, equaling or doing better than a standard day's 
work, based on the average efficiency of the week and day tMe 
per hour, according to the table on opposite side of card. 

4. Extra time for fati^e, delays, etc., has been allowed in 
the standard time: therefore, no extra time will be allowed 
for delays due to failures of' belts, repairs to equipment, dtp. 
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The so-called actual efficfency of the worker, and so the 
premium to which he is entitled, is determined by compar¬ 
ing the standard time for turning out a given amount of 
work, i.e., the time which represents 100% efficiency, with 
the actual time taken to do the work, the formula being: 
Standard hours -4- actual hours = efficiency per cent. 
That is to say, a man who is working at 100% efficiency is 
credited with delivering a standard hour’s work in an actual 
hour of time. If he is working at less than 100% effi¬ 
ciency, he delivers in the actual hour less than a standard 
hour’s work. Dividing the standard hours of work actually 
delivered by the actual time taken to deliver them gives the 
efficiency of the worker compared with 100%. Thus, sup¬ 
pose a job has been subjected to time study and the stand¬ 
ard hour’s work, i.e., 100% efficiency, has been fixed at 100 
pieces. A actually turns out 90 pieces in the hour; B, no 
pieces. A has delivered “/loo standard hours in one hour, 
B ‘“/loo standard hours. A’s efficiency will be 90%; B’s 
efficiency 110%. The premium paid workers who are 90% 
efficient is, according to the table here shown, 10% of the 
day wage or hourly rate, that paid to workers 1 10% efficient 
is 30% of the hourly rate. Assuming then the day rate for 
this class of workers to be 25 cents per hour, A would 
receive for his hour’s work 25 cents plus 2j^ cents or 
$.275. B would get 25 cents plus 7.5 cents or $.325. Under 
this .system, the efficiency of the worker and the premium 
due him may be reckoned by the hour, day, week or month. 
Mr. Emerson advocates efficiency rating on the average 
accomplishment over a fairly long period of time in order, 
as he says, that a worker may make up on one day for low 
efficiency on another, and avoid the discouragement of a 
total loss of premium payment when circumstances within 
or beyond his control happen for short periods to be against 
hifli. The tendency is to rate efficiency on the basis of 
fairly long periods, thus simplifying record-keeping and 
ao^unting. The possible disadvantageous results from this 
to the worlor wiU be noted later. 
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At first blush, the Emerson system seems to be Hbetftl to 
the workers and to avoid the fundamental errors of tiie 
Taylor and Gantt systems, viewed from the standpoint of 
the labor claims of scientific management. It guaran¬ 
tees current wages to all workers continued in employ. It 
avoids at any point a great variation in payment for a 
slight variation in efficiency. Further analysis, however, 
shows that this system does not pay workers in exact pro¬ 
portion to efficiency, and that, in fact, the more efficient a 
worker becomes the less pay he gets per unit of output. 
The very poor worker, who, nevertheless, receives full day 
rates, is paid at a much higher piece rate than the more 
efficient man who gets a slight premium, and piece rates 
diminish continuously after the premium point is reached 
in spite of the progressive increase in their amount. This 
may be shown by working out a concrete example. Sup¬ 
pose the base rate to be 25 cents per hour, and 100% effi¬ 
ciency to be 10 pieces per hour. Let the premiums begin 
at 67% efficiency and be graded according to the Emerson 
table. Then, at 66% efficiency, the worker will turn out 
6.6 pieces, for which he will be paid 25 cents or a piece rate 
of $.0379. At 67% efficiency, he will get 25 cents plus 
$.00125 0*' $-25125, or at the rate of $-0375-|- per piece; 
at 75% efficiency the piece rate will be $.0336-1-; at 90% 
efficiency, $.0305-!-; at 100% efficiency, $.03; at 110% effi¬ 
ciency $.0295-1-; 120% efficiency $.0291-!-. That is, 

under the Emerson system, the worker, where material con¬ 
ditions remain constant, gets a constantly diminishing return 
for extra exertion while the employer stands to gain as the 
worker’s efficiency increases, not only because of the dimin'- 
ishing wage rate but because of the lessened overhead per 
unit of product as the output increases.^ ' 

’ Of course, whete increased output is due wholly to better M- 
ganization or equipment, it may result without increased e«GFlioi| 
on ffie part of the trorkqr or even with less exertion. 
vuinmmstances, a diminishmg piece rate need carry no unN&^fih ': 

injttlti(% 
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Still, the Emerson systefn may be very liberal to the 
worker if what is assumed to be ioo% efficiency is set 
at a comparatively low point. This, of course, is an en¬ 
tirely arbitrary matter as our analysis of time study has 
shown. It may be, as Mr. Emerson says, “50% of the out¬ 
put of a fast man,” or it may be 100% of this output or 
the output of a good, fast man, or an average man, or the 
average of a group or anything else according to the charac¬ 
ter and disposition of the employer and the time study 
man. There is no absolute 100% determined by man or 
nature. 

Such are the systems of payment devised by the leaders 
of the schools of scientific management under considera¬ 
tion. None of them, except the differential piece rate, 
makes it clear that scientific management intends to pur¬ 
chase labor by specification. All of them definitely belie 
the claim that scientific management pays workers in exact 
proportion to their efficiency. One of them has the obvious 
intent of weeding out the lower grade of workers, while 
the other two are so constituted as to make such workers 
very unprofitable to the employers. Two of them may 
lend themselves to the exploitation of mediocre workers— 
those who can deliver a medium output but cannot attain 
to a standard task set high. All of them furnish a strong 
stimulus to high efficiency and output, but in themselves 
furnish no apparently effective check on overspeeding and 
exhaustion. All of them are capable of being liberally 
applied, but all can also be used as instruments of oppres¬ 
sion through the undue severity of task setting or effi¬ 
ciency rating, for we have seen that no claim of scientific 
accuracy can be made in this connection, and Mr. Taylor’s 
statement that unfairness in this respect will at once result 
in a falling off of the worker’s efficiency, and that, therefore, 
employers must be fools to practice it, is not borne out by 
the Wd facts, especially where workers are unskilled and 
^t]^nized, and Mr. Taylor, himself, has relegated most 
tfiapfoy^ to the category named above. 
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Finally, all of the systems tend in their direct effects to 
center the attention of the worker on his individual in¬ 
terest and gain and to repress the development of group 
consciousness and interest. Where the work of one man is 
independent of that of another, the individual has no mo¬ 
tive to consider his fellow since his work and pay in no 
wise depend on the other man. What either does will not 
affect the other’s task or rates. Where work is interde¬ 
pendent, the leader cannot afford to slow down to accom¬ 
modate his successor and the follow-up man has no motive 
except to keep his fellow up to the mark. 

It must be admitted that these systems are admirably 
spited to stimulate the. workers, but in so far as there 
may be virtue in the union principles of group solidarity 
and uniformity, and in so far as the systems lay claim to 
scientific accuracy or a special conformity to justice in 
reward, they must be judged adversely. 

but it would be a gross mistake to assume either that 
no other than these methods of remuneration just de¬ 
scribed are in use in scientific management shops, or that 
where these methods are adopted, they are of necessity 
rigidly adhered to. As a matter of fact, the possible vari¬ 
ants in modes of “efficiency” payment are many, and the 
actual situation presents a welter of diversity. Numerous 
other “efficiency” systems have been devised by minor lead¬ 
ers and independent systematizers, some of which have 
found their way even into Taylor, Gantt and Emerson 
shops. Students of the subject are familiar with the Halsey 
premium plan, and the Wier, Rowan, Cardullo and Vicar- 
Maxon systems, to name only a few, A considerable vari¬ 
ety of modifications and combinations of the three standard 
methods described has also been found possible, and those 
which have proved advantageous in the eyes of particular 
managements or' systematizers have been put into Opera¬ 
tion. At the same time, few, if any, scientific manage¬ 
ment shops have found it desirable to discard akgfcIlHitr 
older modes of payment Day woric is ahnort 
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retained for the most highly skilled tasks and for work 
not easily standardized. It is also generally resorted to in 
emergencies, e.g., in the case of rush orders, on new models, 
and when breakdowns and interferences with routine work 
occur. It is likely to prevail in any work not yet time- 
studied and standardized, because of lack of time or the 
dictates of economy. Usually, therefore, there is a very 
considerable amount of it even in highly systematized shops. 
Straight piece work is also surprisingly prevalent, some 
highly commended shops showing no disposition to re¬ 
place it for certain classes of work. Indeed, the unmodi¬ 
fied and strictly applied Taylor, Gantt and Emerson sys¬ 
tems can hardly be said to be the typical modes of pay¬ 
ment in scientific management shops. The Taylor dif¬ 
ferential piece rate system is infrequently encountered. In 
most of the so-called Taylor shops, it? place has been taken 
by some form of the task and bonus system. In one or 
two of these shops, highly commended by Mr. Taylor, a 
single piece rate system is found, based on tasks set by 
time study, and accompanied by a minimum guarantee for 
beginners which gradually diminishes as the term of service 
lengthens, and, finally, disappears at the end of the “appren¬ 
ticeship” period. One shop paid by the piece with a profit- 
sharing dividend at the end of the year, graded by the 
class of work and the individual records of the workers. 
The task and bonus system is largely used, but shows a 
variety of departures from the straight Gantt method. A 
striking example is the differential task and bonus found 
in two of the shops studied. This appears to be a cross 
between the Gantt and Emerson systems. A standard task 
is set but bonus payments begin at, say, 80% of this task, 
and are graded up to the full 100% task. Different methods 
of reckoning the bonus have also been devised which 
vitally affect the outcome to the workers without appar¬ 
ent modification of the original task and bonus system. 
Thnsi in some cases, the worker does not receive a bonus 
vndnmed in Eours, but is paid for the number of hours 
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»:tually worked, plus a bonus on the accomplishinetit of 
the task, i.e., if the worker accomplishes a lo-hour task 
in 8 hours, he gets paid at the regular rate for 8 hours 
only, plus a bonus on the lo-hour task accomplished. This 
means a diminishing piece rate as the output increases above 
the task. 

The Emerson system probably prevails more widely than 
the other two, and when it is installed, more fully displaces 
rival modes of payment. It is also apparently less subject 
to modification. But variations in this system and its effects 
are produced by varying the percentage of efficiency at 
which the premium payments begin, by differences in the 
gradation of the premiums, by variation in the amount of 
output rated as loo^ efficiency, and by variation in the 
grounds for the payment or withholding of premiums. 

In all the systems of “efficiency” payment, the element 
of quality enters with quantity into the determination of 
the awards to be made, and other factors may affect the 
results to the workman. Various supplemental additions 
and various causes for deductions may thus become in¬ 
volved in the calculations. The whole situation, more¬ 
over, is complicated, and the effects of the systems upOn 
the wage workers are modified by bonus and premium 
payments, calculated in various ways and paid for various 
reasons to a larger or smaller number of managerial func¬ 
tionaries, principally gang foremen or functional foremen 
of various kinds. Sometimes the principle of bonus or 
premium payment is extended to all sorts of persons and 
acts. One case, even, was found where the gang foreman 
rt^ived bonuses varying directly with the accomplishment 
of the machine workers under him, while the time study 
ntan was paid bonus going up as the “efficiency” of t}» 
dwp decreased. 

■ The bonus system is also complicated in its efifeds by 
^ payment or nonpayment of it to helpers in gang vvwia 
once the principle of “efficiency” payttM^'-fe, i 
there is an iiffinke number of'ways 
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it may be worked out and applied with results to the 
workers dependent entirely upon the designs of the indi¬ 
vidual administrations. 

It would obviously be impossible in this study to explain 
the character and implications of all these systems of pay¬ 
ment and to enter into a detailed discussion of the possi¬ 
ble and actual effects of all the detailed variations and 
modifications of them. Most of the “independent” sys¬ 
tems and most of the general modifications and combina¬ 
tions of the Taylor, Gantt, and Emerson plans seem to be 
devised so as to lower the piece rate or labor cost as the 
output and efficiency of the workers increase. Doubtless 
the detailed variations are sometimes designed to better the 
working conditions and wage results but doubtless, also, 
the opposite is often the case. To trace out the effects of 
the various permutations under diverse circumstances would 
itself require a volume. Neither is it possible in the space 
allowed to describe and evaluate the various combinations 
of payment methods actually employed in the shops visited. 
The purposes of this study will doubtless be sufficiently 
served by merely indicating some of the major conditions 
and results which have been found to exist, which bear espe¬ 
cially on the claims of scientific management and the 
charges made by trade unionism against it. 

Aside from the criticisms which may be brought to bear 
directly upon the modes of payment found in scientific 
management shops, the chief dangers to labor, exposed as 
it is to all the intricate complexities and possible variations 
of the situation just described, where several systems of 
payment are often conjointly employed, and the worker 
sometimes finds himself working now under one, and now 
under another, when various persons in authority may be 
pecuniarily dependent on the accomplishment of the indi¬ 
vidual worker and various grounds may be assigned for the 
pajrment or withholding of rewards, seem to be that the 
workers hiay not be regularly assigned to accomplishable 
Iheir work and income may be shifting and 
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uncertain in amount and that the rates of pay may be indi¬ 
rectly, but none the less certainly, juggled. 

Scientific management, it is true, makes a special point 
of claiming virtue in connection with all these matters. 
According to the Taylor claims, scientific management 
assigns to each workman a definite and, by him, accom- 
ph'shable task, increases the security and continuity of 
employment and prevents arbitrary rate cutting. 

There is little doubt in the mind of the writer that 
scientific management, if fully and properly applied in har¬ 
mony with the Taylor methods and ideals, would do much 
toward attaining these ends. Careful and thorough time 
study for task setting, though it of necessity falls short 
of scientific accuracy, does tend to set up definite and 
known standards of accomplishment. And there is no 
question that the establishment and recognition of such 
standards have in themselves a tendency to check attempts 
on the part of employers to gain an advantage through 
arbitrary alteration of the tasks and thus the indirect cut¬ 
ting of the rates. If the time study is not only thoroughly 
and carefully done, but is liberal in its intent, it does fur¬ 
nish a real basis for the assignment to all workers of 
ddinite and accomplishable tasks. And if in connection 
with such time study, the general work of improvement 
and standardization, of planning and routing, and of sales 
organization, has been well accomplished, the possibilities 
of improvement in steadiness and continuity of employ¬ 
ment cannot be denied. But, in the situation which actually 
exists, with its frequent n^lect of adequate systematization, 
with time study often hastily done, or neglected, and espe- 
dally with all this variation in modes of payment and 
^lifting combinations of payment systems, there is no doubt 
that special opportunities exist for taking advantage of the 
workers with respect to the tasks set, the stability of ent- 
jdc^nent and the rates actually paid for work done. Hat 
the workers do sometimes suffer in all tiiese respeett, 
wjMher from the purposeful efforts of eo^doyen or.lhl 
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normal effects of the systems and combinations of payment 
en^loyed, the present investigation has furnished suffi¬ 
cient evidence. A few cases in point will be enough for 
illustrative purposes. It is not intended to assert that 
these cases are typical, or to imply that any number of 
scientific management shops present the conditions that 
make them possible or natural except where they grow 
directly out of time study. It is simply desired to show 
what may and sometimes does occur as the result mainly 
of modes of payment which may be employed under scien¬ 
tific management. 

It is admitted generally by scientific managers that at 
the outset the average worker cannot attain the task or 
100% efficiency, and so get the advantage, or the full advan¬ 
tage at least, of the “efficiency rewards.” A certain period 
of instruction, training or habituation is required for this. 
The claim is generally made, however, that this period is 
short, a few days or a few weeks at the most. Where the 
tasks are set liberally and the workers are kept continu¬ 
ously at the particular operation, this should probably be 
true. But there is no guarantee that there will be liberal 
task setting, and especially in shops where production is 
not mainly for stock, and the character and volume of the 
orders shift continually, the mass of the workers cannot 
be employed continuously on one job or task, or even 
under one system of payment. Day work frequently alter¬ 
nates with task work and sometimes the tasks shift so 
that the worker is hardly habituated to one before another 
takes its place. It may thus happen that a group of work¬ 
ers may go on for months never securing enough con¬ 
tinuous work in one particular task so that the majority 
of them become skilled enough to make it habitually and 
secure the bonus payments. Or they may no sooner become 
proficient in one task before another is substituted, and the 
process of learning must be gone through with again. 
Where such situations exist, it has been found difficult to 
records sufiSdently accurate to warrant generaliza* 
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tions, but the possibility here presented is evident, and 
reality of it has been proved by the examination of par¬ 
ticular record sheets. Again, though the work may be 
fairly continuous on one job, the task may be set so high 
that months rather than days or weeks may be required 
to attain it, and even then only a minority may succeed 
in this. In one shop, highly commended by a well-known 
and highly respected leader of the movement, the writer 
was able to trace the record of a small group of workers 
for a period of seven months. At the beginning of this 
period six old workers were employed at the task, all of 
them habitually making the task. New workers were 
added to the group from.time to time, seven all told. Of 
these new workers, all but one dropped out during the 
period of seven months. Most of these workers never suc¬ 
ceeded in making the task, or made it only here and there, 
for a day or two at a time. Only two became proficient 
enough to make it habitually. One of these dropped out 
early. So that at the end of the seven months, one per¬ 
manent task-making worker had been added to the group. 
The investigator was informed by the shop authorities that 
this group had nothing about it that was exceptional. In 
the cases just cited, the workers who failed to make the 
task were paid at day rates. In one sense, therefore, they 
cannot be said to have suffered. In view of such instances, 
however, and the possibilities thus presented, the claim that 
scientific management assigns to each worker a definite 
and by him accomplishable task must be taken with con¬ 
siderable reservation. Moreover, it is to be kept in mind 
tiat such workers are not paid in exact proportion to their 
eflkiency since the nearer they approach to the task with- , 
out making it, the lower their wages become, reckoned in 
l^ece-rate terms. 

Generally also,, and especially in shops of this kind where 
tiw diaracter of the product varies greatly and work ii 
d^^Uninly on specif orders rather than for stock, the 
bf payment devised Ij scientific managemeislt s^ie 
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to work directly against stability and continuity of employ¬ 
ment. Not only must there be a strong tendency to weed 
out the less efficient workers where, as under the premium 
system, the piece rate diminishes all along the line with 
the increase of productivity, or where, under task and 
bonus, the workers who conspicuously fail to make the task 
receive very high piece rates, but under all these systems 
and especially under task and bonus, the workers are nat¬ 
urally pressed to dispose, as soon as possible, of all the 
work on hand regardless of what may be in sight for the 
future. When work is slack there is little chance for them 
to “nurse the job,” as under the day and piece-rate sys¬ 
tems. As inducement to keep ttie workers hustling, the 
employer has not only to consider overhead expenses, but 
also the fact that under most of these systems letting down 
in individual accomplishment means a definite and known 
increase in the piece rate paid, and where this is not the 
case, the task, itself, becomes a sort of fetish. There is 
a strong tendency then, under all these systems of pa3rment, 
to keep the workers going at top speed as long as the 
Ayork lasts, and then to send them home or lay them off; 
or where this is not done, they are put temporarily on 
day work. In the one case, continuity of employment is 
sacrificed, in the other, stability of income.' Nor is it 
merely the employer who, under these systems, is moved 
to contribute to instability and discontinuity of employ¬ 
ment, but also the workers themselves who are straining 
after bonuses or premiums. During the past winter of 
depression, the writer has thus had the opportunity of ob¬ 
serving piece workers who were obviously nursing their 
jobs, while near them bonus workers were still going at. 
the standard speed. This, however, is not always the case^ 
The investigator has also been in scientific management 
shops where, in spite of the natural effects of the modes 
of payment, the pace had, with the full approval of the 

^ The writer, ia iQsking this statement, means to imply nothing as 
justice or injustice or desirability of this skuatioii. 
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employers, been relaxed in ord£r to tide the workers over 
the slack period. The modes of payment are, of course, 
only one factor entering into the determination of security 
and continuity of employment under scientific management 
Further consideration of this matter must, therefore, be 
reserved for separate treatment 
The matter of rate cutting is also something not entirely 
dependent on modes of payment. These, however, with 
time study, are perhaps its chief determinants. It can, 
therefore, be properly disposed of at this point With 
reference to the maintenance of rates under scientific man¬ 
agement, a somewhat equivocal situation seems to exist. 
The almost universal declaration of scientific management 
experts and shop managers is that rates once established are 
never altered. To substantiate this claim, several cases 
were pointed out where tasks had obviously been set very 
low through mistake, and rates, therefore, very high, mak¬ 
ing what are known as “fat” jobs, and where, nevertheless, 
the original situation was maintained. It was explained 
that to cut even such rates would rouse suspicion among 
tile workers and destroy the good will necessary to high 
efficiency generally. The writer believes it to be a fact that 
scientific management has fostered the idea that rates 
should not be cut, and that there is much in the ideals and 
general theory which, when fully applied, should have » 
tendency to improve the situation greatly in this respect, as 
compared with what habitually obtains in the average un¬ 
organized shop. Perhaps the chief causes of rate cutting, 
as things now exist, are ignorance as to the possibilities of 
increased production through improvements in the material 
equipment and the organization of the shop, and cut-throat 
competition resulting from the lack of exact knowledge of < 
productive costs. In so far, then, as scientific management 
succeeds in showing the way to improved methods and or¬ 
ganization and better methods of cost accounting, it proiB* 
isei!^ thus, to eliminate the chief existing causes of VSfee 
CUttl%. That it is makii% progress in this dktt^on ' 
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can be no doubt. Nevertlieless, to say that rates under 
scientific management are never cut and to assume that the 
whole influence of scientific management is in the direction 
of maintenance of rates would be patently opposed to the 
facts. Rates are rarely, if ever, cut openly in scientific 
management shops, but the payment methods employed, to¬ 
gether with the methods of setting tasks, lend themselves 
readily to indirect cutting, and there is no doubt that what 
is openly decried is sometimes accomplished by indirection. 
Time study analysis can almost always be used to alter 
in some degree the nature of the task or of the product. 
When this has been done, a new task can be set, and a 
new rate established without ostensible violation of the 
scientific management principle of maintenance of rates, 
and often without the knowledge of the workmen. On 
the “new” task, also, a new efficiency rating may be placed 
and lower actual rates thus set. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Taylor allows for such rate alteration in his statement 
of scientific management claims. “Under scientific man¬ 
agement,” he says, “the rate is never cut without an absolute 
change in the directions governing the work and the time 
demanded for doing it.” What constitutes an absolute 
change in directions or in the character of the product is 
capable of very liberal interpretation by scientific managers, 
as was proved by actual experience during the course of 
this investigation. The discovery through time study of an 
“unnecessary” motion and its elimination, the gearing up 
of a machine, or the increase in the number of cutting 
points, a slight change in the tools, jigs or materials, an 
equally slight change in the shape or size of the product or 
in the method of handling it—any of these things may be 
sufficient' to satisfy the conditions laid down by Mr. Taylor 
to allow of a change in task time, without constituting a 
rate cut. fey an extension of this method, entirely new 
classes of work can be readily created, unskilled tasks 
Ic^iped off from skilled work and given a new and lower 
rtiH without cutting the rate. It is the very essence 
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of scientific management to ' make such improvements 
wherever possible, and while good managers, who have the 
welfare of .the workers at heart, endeavor to see that 
workers shall not thus be made to suffer, unscrupulous 
employers are not slow to take advantage of these means 
to demote workmen and lower actual wage rates. Herein 
lies, perhaps, the chief bane of scientific management from 
the viewpoint of organized labor. Under cover of the 
incentive offered by premium and bonus payments, work¬ 
men can be induced to acquiesce in changes made thus 
gradually in the habitual work and rates to the destruction 
of all union standards established or the possibility of 
establishing them. The different systems of payment, also, 
would seem to afford special possibilities and inducements 
for manipulating the conditions of work and the actual 
rates of the workers. Thus, for example, the differential 
piece rate and the task and bonus systems would seem to 
hold out special inducements to employers to keep the stand¬ 
ard task so high that few workers can attain it, and to 
shift those about to reach it to new lines of work. The 
Emerson premium plan, where efficiency is rated on the 
average of the week’s or fortnight’s work, would make it 
seem profitable to shift the work when the indications were 
that the operative, if left to the original task throughout, 
would attain to a very high degree of efficiency and pile 
up very high premiums. Charges of this character have 
been made freely by representatives of labor, but this inves¬ 
tigation has resulted in the securing of no unequivocal 
CT^ence in justification of these charges in the shops in¬ 
vestigated. Before passing finally on this matter further 
investigation will be necessary. 

There can be no doubt that under scientific manage- 
tnent rates are cut. But to say positively that sdentific 
management, on the whole, furthers the cutting of rates, 
is pite another matter. The fact seems clear thi^, at 
point there is a conflict of tendencies within the 
There is strong inducement for srimtifir tniMMjTm! 
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to maintain rates strictly and the honest efforts'of Ihosej 
who deserve the name so to maintain them can hardly be 
impugned. At the same time, however, the greatest ad-j 
vance toward efficiency, for which scientific management 
stands, is obtained by the constant alteration of conditions 
and tasks through time study. Such alterations almost of 
necessity mean constant indirect rate cutting. Should in¬ 
dustry cease to be in flux, i.e., should it become standardized 
for good and all, scientific management would undoubtedly 
operate as an unequivocal force tending to the maintenance 
of rates. As it is, with industry in flux, what amounts to 
rate cuttifig seems to be almost of necessity an essential 
part of its very nature. 

8. The Protection of Workers from Over-exertion and 
Exhaustion 

Scientific management, according to Mr. Taylor, guards 
the workers against overspeeding and exhaustion nervously 
and physically. It does this, we are told, with a conscious 
view both to efficiency and the welfare of the workers, and 
as the result of many characteristic devices and effects of 
scientific management—by standardizing equipment and 
performance and, thus, by tending to prevent ignorance in 
bidding and cut-throat competition; by substituting exact 
knowledge based upon a careful study of men and machines 
for guesswork in the setting of the task and the determi¬ 
nation of the hours and other conditions of work; by 
careful studies of fatigue and the setting of the task on 
the basis of a large number of performances by men of 
different capacities, and with due and scientific allowance 
for the human factor and legitimate delays; by removing, 
thus, the suspicions of the employers that the workers are 
soldiering, and eliminating the need for pace setters; by 
turning speeders into instructors and transferring respon- 
horn the workers to the management for contrivu^ 
tile tot methods of work; by removing from each worker 
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responsibility for the work of others and for the instrucUoni 
of beginners and helpers; by maintaining the best condi¬ 
tions for performing work through furnishing the best 
tools and materials at the proper time and place; by train¬ 
ing the workers in the most economical and easiest methods 
of performing operations; by instituting rational rest pe¬ 
riods and modes of recreation during the working hours, 
and by surrounding the workers with the safest and most 
sanitary shop conditions. 

An ideal is here presented which, in its mere expres¬ 
sion by the most influential leader of the new movement, 
constitutes a strong count in favor of scientific manage¬ 
ment. Mr. Taylor has, without doubt, put his finger upon 
the chief causes of overspeeding and has pointed out effi¬ 
cient means for safeguarding the workers against it and 
its evil effects. Unfortunately, investigation indicates that 
sdentific management, in practice, furnishes no reasonable 
basis for the majority of these specific claims in the pres¬ 
ent, and little hope for their realization in the near future. 
The previous discussion has shown that, in practice, stand¬ 
ardization of equipment and performance is frequently 
neglected; that time study, as practiced, falls far short of 
substituting exact knowledge for guesswork in the setting 
of the task; and that proper instruction of the workers is 
often lacking. It follows logically and in fact that the sus¬ 
picions of the employers that the workers are soldiering are 
not always removed, and the apparent need for pace setters 
not always abated, and that speeders are not always turned 
into instructors; that the best conditions for performing 
the work through furnishing the best tools and materials at 
the proper time and place are not always in evidence, and 
that the workers are not always trained in the most eco¬ 
nomical and easiest methods of performing operations. In 
tiiese matters, indeed, the utmost variation prevuls in 
sdentific managentdit ,as, in other shops. Several adnuraMe 
jcpsey were found with respect to all these matters, 
Ihops were wanting where the management 
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the utmost suspicion of the workers, referring continually 
to their disposition to “beat the time study man,” where 
the time study was obviously based on the work of speeders 
and all sorts of inducements were offered for pace setting, 
where instruction and training of the workers was empha¬ 
sized by its absence, and where the general conditions of 
work were much in need of improvement. There remain, 
then, in this connection but a few of Mr. Taylor’s specific 
claims for discussion. 

The first of these relates to the hours of labor. Mr. 
Emerson asserts that scientific management has nothing 
directly to do with this matter, that this is a moral ques¬ 
tion. The facts secured in tliis investigation seem to show 
that, practically, scientific management has not materially 
affected the length of the working day. Aside from shops 
where the management was evidently imbued with a strong 
moral sense, the hours of labor in scientific management 
shops were those common to the industry and the locality. 
Theoretically, perhaps, cogent arguments could be brought 
forward to show wherein diverse factors in scientific man¬ 
agement tend both to the lengthening and the shortening of 
hours of work. But for present purposes, it is sufficient 
to let the facts speak for themselves. 

A much more definite issue is brought up by Mr. Taylor’s 
claim that scientific management guards the workers against 
overspeeding and exhaustion through careful studies of 
fatigue and the setting of the task on the basis of a large 
number of performances by men of different capacities and 
with due and scientific allowance for the human factor and 
legitimate delays. It has been pointed out already in the 
discussion of time study that tasks are set in all sorts of 
ways, with reference to the men chosen and the number of 
performances timed. There is no general rule. And it was 
also demonstrated that no scientific method has been de¬ 
veloped for the making of human allowances, and that 
these are sometimes very liberal, but sometimes also unduly 
curhslled. It must be admitted, on the other hand, tiiat 
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scientific management can and often does go far, through 
the study of machinery and the careful observation of the 
on-going process of production, to^vard the establishment of 
proper allowance for legitimate delays, not connected di¬ 
rectly with the human factor. When we come, however, to 
the matter of fatigue studies and their connection with 
speeding and exhaustion, Mr. Taylor’s claim seems to break 
down completely. No scientific fatigue studies were found 
taking place in the shops, and the time study men employed, 
who should be charged with such studies, seemed, in gen¬ 
eral, to be quite indifferent or quite ignorant in regard to 
, this whole matter. Fatigue studies, apparently, are not 
made when the tasks are' set, and if, afterwards, complaint 
is made, the classical method of dealing with the subject 
is to “demonstrate” to the worker that the task can be done 
in the time set. Efforts to discover from scientific manage¬ 
ment experts proper methods for studying fatigue brought 
out only vague replies. Were it not for certain examples 
cited in scientific management texts, there would seem to 
be no grounds for crediting it with any scientific aspira¬ 
tions in this connection. This does not mean that no atten¬ 
tion to fatigue is given in scientific management shops. 
Cases were found where the health and energy of the 
workers were carefully observed and attempts were made 
to adapt the work to their condition, but the methods em¬ 
ployed were the rough and ready ones of common sense 
observation. 

Where standardization and instruction are not pr(q)crly 
carried out, it is obviously out of place to talk of trans¬ 
ferring from the workers to the management responsibility 
for contriving the best methods of work, and removing 
from each worker responsibility for the work of others and 
for the instruction of beginners and helpers. DouUIw, 
scientific management shops, as a whole, are more advai^^ed 

tfiese respects ^an,tbe ordinary run of establishmeil^^ 
^ere are those where the worker contrives t>as(|l.^^J' 
^taedpted to tte management, and where b^[iiiiHj|ir^| 
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helpers are largely or wholly dependent on their fellow 
workers for suggestions and assistance. 

Rest periods and modes of recreation during the work¬ 
ing hours have been tried out in some scientific manage¬ 
ment shops and abandoned. They are a regular institution 
on an extended scale in one shop visited by the writer. 
Special cases were encountered elsewhere, but managers, in 
general, apparently do not even entertain tbe idea of tbeir 
institution. 

Finally, scientific management does not always surround 
the workers with the safest and most sanitary shop condi¬ 
tions. The writer was unable to secure accident statistics 
sufficiently comprehensive to warrant a generalization based 
on them as to the effect of scientific management in prac¬ 
tice on the safety of working conditions, and a projected 
comparative health examination of employees was found 
impracticable for lack of a sufficient number of subjects 
suitably situated. The writer was forced, therefore, to 
depend mainly on observation and questioning rather than 
on scientific data both as to safety and sanitation. In gen¬ 
eral, scientific management shops seem to be good shops 
as shops go. The introduction of the system has the ten¬ 
dency without doubt to clean the shop up and to improve 
the conditions of belting, machinery and arrangement of 
material equipment generally. All this is in the direct line 
of efficiency and safety. Several very notable examples of 
excellence in safety and sanitation were found. On the 
other hand, several shops visited were below good stand¬ 
ards in these respects, and flagrant specific violations of 
safety rules were encountered. In general, there seemed 
to be two very distinct classes of shops in respect to these 
matters-—extremely good and very ordinary. 

Reviewing as a whole the evidence bearing on the specific 
claims relative to speeding and exhaustion, it is very evi- 
drat that the main contention of Mr. Taylor is not war- 
f™ed by the facts. They in no wise justify the assunqh 
ni» idmtffic management offers any effective guaran- 
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tee against overspeeding and exhaustion of workers. The 
writer has a strong impression that scientific management 
workers, in general, are not overspeeded, but Mr. Taylor’s 
challenge to show any overspeeded or overworked men 
in scientific management shops is very easily met. The 
situation, in this respect, varies much with the industry. 
Some instances of undoubted overspeeding were found, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of girls and women. But these in¬ 
stances do not warrant a general charge. On the other 
hand, there appears to be nothing in the special methods 
of scientific management to prevent speeding-up where the 
technical conditions make it possible and profitable, and 
there is much in these methods to induce it in the hands of 
unscrupulous employers. 

p. Opportunities for Advancement and Promotion 

A great deal is said by Mr. Taylor and his associates of 
the opportunities offered the workers under scientific man¬ 
agement for advancement and promotion. The way is 
opened for all of them to become “first-class men.” They 
are stimulated to this by the systems of efficiency payment 
which furnish immediate rewards for increased or im¬ 
proved output. The record of each man is known to the 
employer so that no one can be held back by prejudice 
or favoritism. Functional foremanship creates many new 
and advanced positions not heretofore within the reach of 
shop workers. The way to the top, therefore, is always 
op^ for the man of energy and ability. 

The picture is an attractive one, but, in fact, is blurred by 
several facts and circumstances. In the first place, as we 
have seen, scientific management often fails in the develc^ 
ment of functional foremanship, and in the elimination of 
favoritism. Secondly, it tends to create a multitude of new 
tasks bn which less skill is required and lower rata can 
be developed no efficient system for the plaebig. v 

or atbS>fstion of the workers; is inclined, in 
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regard a worker adapted to his work and rightly placed 
when he succeeds in making the task; tends to confine the 
mass of the workmen to one or two tasks, and has afforded 
little opportunity, therefore, for the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of special aptitudes among the mass. Moreover, 
careful record-keeping and the knowledge which it conveys 
to the management have their disadvantages as well as ad¬ 
vantages, looked at from the viewpoint of advancement. 
The employer is loath to take a worker from a task where 
he is making a high efficiency record, and the man or woman 
whose record is not good is more surely destined to a less 
skilled and perhaps narrower task. The fact is that scien¬ 
tific management, in practice, has the tendency to divide 
the workers into two unequal classes—^the few who rise to 
managerial positions, and the many who seem bound to 
remain task workers within a narrow field. In this, it 
does not differ essentially from the ordinary modem indus¬ 
trial organization based on machine production, except that 
perhaps the differentiation is more quickly and surely at¬ 
tained. This, of course, depends on the degree to which 
and the accuracy with which the principles and methods 
are applied. In this, as we have seen, there is an extreme 
of diversity. 

Granting, however, that scientific management does not 
and cannot create advanced positions for the mass of the 
workers, and often fails to make of them “first-class men,” 
even in the narrowest sense of the term, it is argued that 
it tends to recruit the higher positions from within the shop 
and more surely to detect and reward special merit through 
the close association that exists between the management 
force and the wage workers, and the rewards which it of¬ 
fers for meritorious suggestions. There is no doubt a 
great deal of truth in this argument when scientific man¬ 
agement is ideally applied, and, in practice, the writer be¬ 
lieves it to be a fact that the office and managerial staff is 
drawn more largely from the shop workers in scientific 
shc^ generally than m ordinary establish- 
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ments. Often, however, this is not the case; the minor 
functionaries, especially time study men, being drawn 
largely from sources outside the shop and the industry.* 
Even when it is true, the advantage to the mass of the 
workers is sometimes more apparent than real, the man¬ 
agerial material being drawn from a special class of work¬ 
ers trained for this end from the beginning. Moreover, 
while the development of functional foremanship does cause 
an intermingling of minor officials and workmen in their 
regular duties, there is a good deal of nonsense talked about 
the close touch which exists between the managers and the 
men. From recent magazine articles, one might be led to 
believe that the “front office” is the habitual resort of work¬ 
men in trouble or with suggestions to make. This has not 
been the experience of the investigator. The front office 
may always be open, but workers rarely take advantage 
of the fact for reasons that will presently be explained. 
There is a great deal of exaggeration, too, in statements 
made concerning special rewards for usable suggestions. 
Few of the shops make any systematic rewards of this 
kind and where this is the case the awards are usually 
trivial and may be very inadequate compared with the real 
value of the suggestions to the management. The writer 
saw in one shop an automatic machine invented by a work¬ 
man which did the work of several hand workers. “Did 
he received any reward?” was the question asked. “Oh, 
yes,” came the answer, “his rate of pay was increased from 
17 to 22 cents an hour.” Instances of this kind could be 
multiplied. 

On the whole, it seems reasonable to conclude that, fully 
and properly applied, scientific management more surely 
and speedily separates the efficient from the inefficient work¬ 
ers, and affords speedier and more certain promotion and 
advancement to the former than management of the ordi¬ 
nal^ kind. It canhot, however, greatly enlarge the field 

' *lt ft, of course, desiAible that time study men should be im nf 
Uoad traJning and eaqwriehce. See pp. 54-57 
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for proniotioii compared with the great number of the work¬ 
men, and, in practice, the methods of promotion and ad¬ 
vancement vary greatly in character and merit with the 
individual shop management. 

10. The Modes of Discipline 

The methods and severity of discipline supposed to be 
characteristic of scientific management have come in for an 
immense deal of acrimonious criticism from the representa¬ 
tives of organized labor. Unnecessary managerial inter¬ 
ference by a host of petty officials present in the shop is 
assumed by them to be applied at every point of the work 
and at every moment of the day. A multiplicity of new 
offenses is supposed to be created by task setting and the 
intricate modes of payment, and fines and docking are pic¬ 
tured as falling upon the workers at every failure to meet 
the severe tests and intricate arrangements of the system. 
Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, and scientific managers gen¬ 
erally, claim that scientific management lessens the rigors 
of shop discipline mainly because each worker is set to a 
simple and definite task, and is stimulated by the method 
of payment to do his best in the prospect of individual 
gain. Under these circumstances, it is urged that tardiness, 
irregularity, soldiering and poor work are automatically 
regulated, the officials are relieved from the necessity of 
personal supervision, threats and punishments in order to 
keep the individual up to the mark, and are free to become 
helpers and instructors. Shop discipline in the old sense is 
thus practically eliminated. 

In theory, the scientific managers would appear to have 
the best of the argument, and the writer was agreeably 
struck by the absence, in practice, of rough and arbitrary 
disciplinary authority. When the tasks were liberally set, 
the, workers were found generally operating without special 
supervision except where instructions or assistance were 
Wi*ded. Deductions were indeed made for poor work and 
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destruction of materials, and punishments meted out for 
ordinary breaches of discipline, but in the better class of 
shops apparently with no greater and perhaps with less 
than ordinary severity because of the dependence placed 
on the stimulating prospects of efficiency payments and the 
necessity for keeping the workers hopeful in order to reap 
their full benefits. 

Shops were found, however, where the tasks were set 
high, and the driving principle prevailed. Here supervision 
was more intensive than that found in the ordinary estab¬ 
lishment. The individual worker who was behind in his 
task was kept constantly reminded of the exact extent of 
his demerit, and punitiVe devices were multiplied to insure 
his promptness, his regularity and the quantity and quality 
of his performance. 

In general, it would seem that scientific management does 
lessen the rigors of discipline as compared with other shops 
where the management is autocratic and the workers have 
no organization and no voice in determining the conditions 
of work and the disciplinary code. On the other hand, it 
creates the possibility of great disciplinary severity and re¬ 
finements. Much depends upon the character of the indus¬ 
try, the competitive conditions, and the spirit of the indi¬ 
vidual management. This fact lays it open, perhaps, to 
legitimate union criticism as uncontrolled from below, 
though the evidence produced by this investigation as to 
the actual conditions favors, on the whole, the scientific 
management contention. 

ii. Methods of Discharge and the Length of Service 

With respect to discharge and the length of service, the 
Study in hand has brought out nothing to distinguish Scien-, 
tific management as unique, but much to indicate that it has 
(iereloped in practice no consistency of methods, results or 
perhaps even tendaicips. While dischaige is generally an 
act of managerial discretion, uncontrolled and uhMitdU^, 
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by the body of workmen, its grounds and the specific au¬ 
thority for it vary from industry to industry, and from shop 
to shop. Where a separate labor bureau exists, its chief 
official is generally charged with a review and recording of 
the attendant circumstances, but he rarely has any final 
authority. This sometimes rests with the superintendents, 
sometimes with the foremen. 

It was generally declared that the discharged workman 
has a right of appeal to the highest shop authority, and that 
as the result of such appeals reinstatements often occur. 
But in general, superintendents seem chary of interfering 
with what has been the prerogative of the gang foreman. 
They may assign the workman to another department, but 
it would appear that he is rarely put back into his old 
position without the consent of the foreman in charge. 

The grounds of discharge seem to be those current in 
ordinary shops, but apparently more attention is given to 
the workers’ productive record. This tends perhaps to 
render the efficient workman’s position more secure, but 
more speedily weeds out the inefficient. The more careful 
keeping of records, especially in regard to the worker’s 
former employment and character, doubtless tends also, as 
the unionists declare, to the development of something re¬ 
sembling a blacklist, but this affects hiring more than it 
does the matter of discharge. That the change in methods, 
however, due to time study, results sometimes in the elimi¬ 
nation of whole classes of workers, the evidence proves, as 
will be shown in a later section. Leaving this matter aside, 
the extent of discharge seems to depend here as elsewhere 
on industrial conditions and the motives of the particular 
management. That men are always thrown out as soon 
as they have passed their prime was disproved by the pres¬ 
ence in several shops of old men far beyond their period 
of greatest usefulness. Many scientific managers claim that 
average length of service is longer in their shops than else¬ 
where and that the yearly turnover of labor is less. To 
^I9ort these claims, considerable statistical material was 
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collected, but in few cases was it possible to secure statisti¬ 
cal evidence broad enough or going far enough back in the 
history of shops to afford a safe basis for generalizations 
as to the effect of scientific management. Enough data were 
secured, however, to show that in respect to length of serv¬ 
ice and labor turnover, the greatest variations exist in 
scientific management shops as in those outside, dependent 
mainly on the industry and the general industrial condi¬ 
tions. Annual labor turnovers as low as io% were claimed 
and as high as ioo% or over were admitted. As we shall 
see later, however, the characteristic methods of scientific 
management tend to make possible the very quick replace¬ 
ment of the wage-working force. The whole matter, how¬ 
ever, is one in which neither management claims nor union 
complaints seem susceptible of proof except that the unions 
seem to charge legitimately that discharge is generally a 
matter of arbitrary managerial authority. 

12. Scientific Management and Inditstrial Democracy 

Not less important than the controversy that centers about 
time study and the modes of payment employed by scien¬ 
tific management is that which concerns its general demo¬ 
cratic or autocratic character and relations to the workers. 
Organized labor declares that scientific management is es¬ 
sentially autocratic—a reversion to industrial autocracy, 
which forces the workers to depend upon the employers’ 
conception of fairness, and limits the democratic safeguards 
of the workers. It tends to gather up and transfer to the 
management all the traditional knowledge, the judgment 
and the skill of the workers, and monopolizes their initia¬ 
tive and skill in connection with the work; it ordinarily 
allows the worknien no voice in hiring or discharge, the 
settinjg of the task, the determination of the wage rate or 
the general cOiAions of employment; it greatly intens^ 
utmeofSsary iBahagerial 4ictation and discipUne, tends 
previ^ ^e presentation and denies the con8idaa;^^ ’i^:| 
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grievances, and tends to increase the number of shop of¬ 
fenses and the amount of docking and fining; it introduces 
the spirit of mutual suspicion and contest among the men 
and thus destroys the solidarity and cooperative spirit of 
the group; it has refused to deal with the workers except 
as individuals; it is incompatible with and destructive of 
unionism; it destroys all the protective rules established by 
unionism; and, finally, it is incompatible with and destruc¬ 
tive of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, claims that scientific 
management is the essence of industrial democracy. It 
substitutes the rule of law for arbitrary decisions of fore¬ 
men, employers and unions, and treats each worker as an 
independent personality; it transfers to the workers the 
traditional craft knowledge which is being lost and destroyed 
under current industrial methods; lessens the rigors of shop 
discipline; promotes a friendly feeling and relationship be¬ 
tween the management and the men, and among the work¬ 
ers of the shop or group; it gives a voice to both parties— 
to the workers equal voice in the end with the employer— 
and substitutes joint obedience to fact and law for obedi¬ 
ence to personal authority. No'such democracy has ever 
existed in industry before. Every protest of every work¬ 
man must be handled by those on the management side 
and the right or wrong of the complaint must be settled, 
not by the opinion either of the management or the work¬ 
man, but by the great code of laws which has been de¬ 
veloped and which must satisfy both sides; both can refer 
only to the arbitrament of science and fact. Scientific man¬ 
agement thus makes collective bargaining and trade union¬ 
ism unnecessary as means of protection to the workers, 
but it welcomes the cooperation of unionism. 

It is evident that we have here two distinct conceptions 
of industrial democracy, and that the failure of the Taylor 
group and unionists to agree as to the character of scientific 
management in this respect results largely from tiie fact 
that neither party has grasped the viewpoint of the 
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other. Each argues the matter in terms of his own ccmc^ 
tion, assuming this to be ccmmon to both, each arrives thus 
at conclusions necessarily opposed to the other, and each, 
therefore, wonders at the stupidity or intellectual dishonesty 
of the other, perhaps without just cause. 

Mr. Taylor conceives of the industrial situation as one 
in which the relations between employers and workers are 
governed by a fundamental harmony of interests. This 
being assumed, perfect equality between them and complete 
democracy in all their relationships is to be sought in sweep¬ 
ing aside the personal authority of the employer and the 
arbitrary rules and regulations of the workmen with all the 
machinery for negotiations and the enforcement of de¬ 
cisions created by both, and substituting in all matters the 
impersonal dictates of natural law and fact. It is the de¬ 
mocracy of science as applied to industry. All that is 
needed to realize this is to have in the shop a corps of 
scientists to determine and declare to employers and work¬ 
ers the objective scientific facts. If Mr. Taylor’s original 
assumption is correct and if all industrial matters touching 
the relations of employers and workmen have been pr can 
be reduced to a purely scientific basis, his conception of 
industrial democracy is valid, and if it is adhered to by 
scientific managers generally, the worker has no need of 
unions, union machinery or collective bargaining to voice 
his complaints and enforce his demands in order to secure 
just consideration of his interests and equal voice with the 
employers in the determination of all matters of mutual 
concern. 

The trade unionists, on the other hand, conceive of the 
industrial situation as one in which the interests of the 
employers and workmen are fundameAtally opposed, at 
least as concerns the division of the product and the con¬ 
ations of work that relate themselves closely to this. The 
onployer, therefore, seeks naturally to take advantage, of 
the yvorker. Individually, the latter is helpless. As 
inati, his voice can have no iniluen(x in determhuag yW 
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dteisions which affect his interest, and to raise it alone 
can only bring down upon him suspicions and penalties. 
The only way, therefore, to secure real democracy in in¬ 
dustry with just treatment for each and all is through the 
organization of the workers and the establishment of defi¬ 
nite rules and machinery for the voicing of complaints and 
the consideration of grievances; in short, the organization 
of unions and the practical recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining. If the fundamental union assump¬ 
tion is sound in practice or if, being unsound, scientific man¬ 
agers do not generally hold to the Taylor conception or 
have failed to discover and put into practice generally 
methods for determining exactly what each man can or 
ought to do, for rewarding each man exactly according to 
his efficiency, and for the selection and adaptation of work¬ 
ers—^methods, scientific in their character, uninfluenced as 
to the results by personal prejudice or fallible human judg¬ 
ment, expressions of objective fact, in short—then the con¬ 
ception of Mr. Taylor must for practical purposes be set 
aside, and the democratic or autocratic character of scien¬ 
tific management must be judged by the degree to which 
it furnishes the workers individually and collectively the 
opportunity of directly expressing and enforcing their 
viewpoint as against that of the employer, and of pro¬ 
tecting their standards of work and pay against his possible 
aggression. 

In considering the democracy of scientific management, 
then, we must first determine how far the Taylor concep¬ 
tion is realizable and actually realized in practice, and if 
it appears to be a Utopian dream, however worthy it may 
be as such, we shall be forced to render a decision based 
on the degree of truth in the trade union charges. 

On the fundamental question of the harmony or opposi¬ 
tion of interests between employers and workers, the writer 
cannot hope to contribute anything decisive. The individual 
must here be left to his own judgment, which will doubtless 
be ffie result of his training and associations. It is a fact. 
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however, that the Taylor view and his conception of de¬ 
mocracy are hy no means universally accepted hy scientific 
managers. In this respect, roughly speaking, two general 
classes of managers were found—^those who expressed a 
belief in harmony of interests and in industrial democracy, 
and those who, to all intents and purposes, take the trade 
union view that a fundamental contest necessarily exists 
in industry between the employers and the workers over 
the division of the product, and, in respect to all the condi¬ 
tions hearing upon this, that the workers are not only 
ignorant of what constitutes good industrial practice, but 
insatiable in their demands, and that, therefore, harmony 
of interests and democracy in industry are notions which 
it would be folly for the practical business man to entertain. 
Most of those even who expressed belief in the ideals of 
harmony and in the democratic principle were far from 
being willing to go the whole route and put into practice 
the democratic deductions of the Taylor concept. They 
believed in harmony of interests, they were enthusiastic 
about industrial democracy, they would readily consent to 
the workers having a voice in this, that, and the other vital 
matter, some of them would even let the workers decide on 
standards of work and rates of pay; as a matter of fact, 
they never did anything directly touching the workers’ in¬ 
terests without consulting and advising with them indi¬ 
vidually or en masse, in short, they were thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic, but in the end, it was generally found that the 
democracy of these men had a string attached to it. They 
would, of course, want to reserve the right of veto where 
the workers were governed by Improper motives, too much 
influenced by trade unionists or manifestly wrong. The 
final decision must of necessity rest with the employers. 
That is inherent in business. In short, the democracy of 
this class of scientific managers usually turned out to be on 
analysis a species of benevolent despotism, often very 
worAy indeed, but far removed from the Taylor concei>- 
tion in its scientific puri^. 
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But quite aside from the actual ideals held by scientific 
managers, the preceding discussion, especially that which is 
concerned with time study and task setting, the modes of 
payment, the selection and adaptation of the workers, the 
metins for guaranteeing them against overspeeding and ex¬ 
haustion, and the character of time study men, should be 
decisive with respect to the practical validity of Mr. Tay¬ 
lor’s conception of industrial democracy, as exemplified by 
scientific management. Scientific management in respect to 
these matters has evolved no methods of determining ob¬ 
jective scientific fact, and has established no natural laws 
to which both sides must or can refer for arbitrament, 
equally binding upon both and through which, therefore, in 
the end the worker is given equal voice with the employer. 
In all these matters, the judgment of the employer or his 
agent determines the outcome, where no rules or machinery 
exist through which the men may express and enforce their 
ideas of truth and justice, and the agents of the employers, 
the time study men, as we have seen, are usually not fitted 
to stand as unbiased arbiters between employers and work¬ 
men—as the unimpeachable upholders of scientific fact and 
law in the midst of a struggle for personal gain. 

We need not then concern ourselves further with Mr. 
Taylor’s conception of democracy in this connection. It is 
a noble ideal, as old at least as St. Simon, and the time may 
come when it will be capable of realization. Before this, 
however, the science of psychology must make long strides, 
industry must attain a much greater degree of regularity 
and stability than at present exists, and the type of man 
who is supposed to discover and voice the dictates of 
science—and stand thus as the just judge between employers 
and workers—^must be very different from the present gen¬ 
eral run of time study men and task setters. The practical 
decision, then, as to whether scientific management is auto¬ 
cratic or democratic in its relations to the workers must 
turn on the degree to which it gives the workers power 
and (^>portunities, as compared with the employers, to 
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express and advance their viewpoint and enforce dieir ^ft* 
mands. 

There can be little doubt that scientific management tends, 
in practice, to weaken the power of the individual worker 
as against the employer, setting aside all questions of per¬ 
sonal attitude and the particular opportunities and methods 
for voicing complaints and enforcing demands. As we have 
seen, it gathers up and transfers to the management the tra¬ 
ditional craft knowledge and transmits this again to the 
workers only piecemeal as it is needed in the performance 
of the particular job or task. It tends, in practice, to con¬ 
fine each worker to a particular task or small cycle of tasks. 
It thus narrows his outlook and skill and the experience 
and training which are necessary to do the work. He is, 
therefore, more easily displaced. Moreover, the changing 
of methods and conditions of work and the setting of tasks 
by time study with its assumption always of scientific ac¬ 
curacy put the individual worker at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to question the justice of the demands made upon 
him; and the assumed payment of wages in exact propor¬ 
tion to efficiency, with the opportunities of exceptional re¬ 
ward held out if he will but make the task, tends to put 
upon him responsibility for wage results of which he com¬ 
plains. There are no simple, definite, recognized and per¬ 
manent standards of work and earnings to which he can 
appeal. The onus of proof is upon him and the standards 
of judgment are set up by the employer, covered by tiic 
mantle of scientific accuracy. The unskilled worker, espe^ 
cially, under scientific management, loses what little chance 
of success as an individual he may elsewhere have in any 
contest with the employer, and scientific management, from 
the viewpoint of competitive power, tends to relqpite worit- 
ers to the condition of the unskilled. 

It would seem, also, that scientific management tends; w 
the whole, to prevent the formation of groups of worlHtsI 
mthin the shop \^h jreqognized common interests, 

‘Malan the solidarity of those wludi exist'' SckniiBetiaiii' 
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afonent, it b true, claims the opposite effect. The develop¬ 
ment of group feeling is fostered by the removal of irrita¬ 
tions caused by soldiering and poor workmanship, the em- 
ptoyment of pace makers, rewards not based on efficiency, 
and favoritism shown by the old line foreman. Unques¬ 
tionably, irritations thus caused do interfere with group 
solidarity, but, as we have seen, scientific management in 
practice does not always remove them. The man timed on 
the job is in effect a pace maker and sometimes consciously 
such. Where the task is set high, follow-up workers com¬ 
plain that their predecessors scamp the work in their ef¬ 
forts to secure the bonus and that the inspector does not 
always discover the fact. This is a form of soldiering quite 
as irritating as that found in the old line shops. Favoritism 
is not always eliminated, especially where the foreman is 
paid a bonus on the work done under him. It is doubtless 
true that the methods of payment employed by scientific 
management result in wage rewards within the group more 
nearly in proportion to efficiency than under the day wage 
system, but, as a source of irritation in this connection, 
nothing could be devised more potent than the sudden jump 
in rates which takes place under the Taylor and Gantt sys¬ 
tems, when the task is made. The worker who just misses 
the task has ample cause for irritation when his neighbor 
attains it perhaps through some favoring circumstance, or 
because he has succeeded in evading the vigilance of the 
inspector, or because the time studies have not been thorough 
enough to make proper allowance for differences in the skill 
required or the materials used on the same “job.” Workers 
questioned in regard to the irritations within the group 
under the new and the old systems differ greatly in their 
replies. The writer is inclined to the opinion that, liberally 
and thoroughly applied, scientific management would tend 
to remove the irritations cit^. As scientific management 
is practiced, no safe generalizations can be made in this 
connection. 

• Btft tiitt dons hot by any means dispose of the main ques- 
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tion whether or not scientific management has the effect 
of furthering or promoting the formation of working groups 
within the shop capable of effective united action. Beyond 
the question of irritation is that of the general effect of 
scientific management methods on the motives and atti¬ 
tudes of the workers. Here the count seems to be de-. 
cidedly in favor of the trade union charges. Almost every¬ 
thing points to the strengthening of the individualistic mo¬ 
tive and the weakening of group solidarity. Each worker is 
bent on the attainment of his individual task. He cannot 
combine with his fellows to determine how much that 
task shall be. If the individual slows down he merely less¬ 
ens his wages and prejudices his standing without helping 
his neighbor. If he can beat the other fellow, he helps 
himself without affecting the other’s task or pay. Assist¬ 
ance, unless the man is a paid instructor, is at personal 
cost. Special rewards, where offered, are for the indi¬ 
vidual. The chance of promotion is supposed to depend 
on the individual record. Rules of seniority are not recog¬ 
nized. Sometimes personal rivalry is stimulated by the 
posting of individual records or classification of the workers 
by name into “Excellent,” “Good,” “Poor,” etc. Poten¬ 
tial groups are broken up by the constant changes in meth¬ 
ods and reclassification of workers which is the mission of 
time study. The whole gospel of scientific management 
to the worker is to the individual, telling him how, by spe¬ 
cial efficiency, he can cut loose from the mass, and rise in 
wages or position to a man of consequence. Only by the 
welfare work outside the working hours is there anything 
done to bring the men together. But once seated at the 
bench or machine, they are so many individual atoms, each 
dependent on his own exertions for the position he shall 
occupy in the heap. Decidedly, then, scientific management 
does not tend to Ae development of group solidarity within 
the shop. 

With the pow^ of the individual weakened, and the 
diances ks^ed for the development of groups and giw^ 
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solidarity, the democratic possibilities of scientific manage¬ 
ment, barring the presence of unionism, would seem to be 
scant. The individual is manifestly in no position to cope 
with the employer on a basis of equality. Collective bar¬ 
gaining directly by the men employed is, under the circum¬ 
stances, almost unthinkable. Unless, then, scientific man¬ 
agement has evolved and put into practice something to 
offset this manifest weakness of the individual and the 
shop group in their dealings with the employers, or holds 
itself ready to cooperate with unions outside, it cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called democratic. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Taylor and some of his associates claim 
virtue for scientific management in both these respects: 
Scientific management is democratic in that it lessens the 
number of shop offenses, and the rigor of discipline, and 
because it produces a constant close association between 
the representatives of the management and the men and 
gives full opportunity and encouragement to every indi¬ 
vidual to make suggestions and to voice his complaints. 
Every avenue is open to him for this, beginning with the 
most minor functionary, on up to the individual who sits in 
the front office, which is always open to the humblest mem¬ 
ber of the shop force. All complaints are heard and if the 
man can prove his case, the remedy is always forthcoming. 
If this is not democracy in industry, where can it be found? 

We have already considered the matter of shop discipline 
under scientific management, and have concluded that, on 
the whole, the claim is warranted in practice. This, how¬ 
ever, is a minor matter in the present connection. We have 
also touched upon the closeness of association under scien¬ 
tific management between the management and the men, and 
concluded that while there is something in this claim, a good 
deal of nonsense is talked and written about it. Shops 
vary greatly in this respect and, so far as this investigation 
shows, the higher officials are often as far removed and in¬ 
accessible to the employees as in the case of the old fine 
“Autocratic” estabUslunent. Granting, however, an (^>en 
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road for the worker to the employer himself and no obstrpc* 
tion to the making of suggestions and the voicing of com¬ 
plaints, let us see what this actually amounts to in practice 
in terms of industrial democracy. Here we must deal first 
with the exceptions, and then with the mass of scientific 
management shops. The writer has been in one or two 
shops where the manager so thoroughly understood the 
workers and the shop conditions, was so thoroughly fair- 
minded, and had installed such thoroughly efiBcient ma¬ 
chinery for the voicing and consideration of complaints that 
the writer could not doubt the practical democracy of the 
arrangements and the outcome. In all the other shops, 
however, he could see -no foundation for the democratic 
claim based on the opportunities offered for voicing com¬ 
plaints and the consideration given to them. In a number 
of shops, the managers were found to be thoroughly auto¬ 
cratic in attitude. Complaints were heard, but they were 
settled on the basis of the rules and principles laid down 
by the employer or the records based on them. A complaint 
about the task, for example, would be settled by explaining 
to the worker how it was set, or by showing him that it had 
been done or demonstrating to him that it could be done. 
Other employers frequently yielded to the demands of the 
workers, but as a matter of grace. Even where the man¬ 
ager was open-minded and thoroughly democratic in senti¬ 
ment, it sometimes turned out that he could not understand 
the viewpoint of the workers or had no idea of the in¬ 
tricate workings of the system as it affected them, and so 
failed to remedy existing evils. The writer has in mind one 
of the best shops where the management is thoroughly fair 
and liberal in spirit, in which conditions existed which wooM 
not be tolerated for a moment by a body of workers witii 
& real voice in affairs, or by the management if it knew of 
them, yet the frqnt office here is always open. The bxX 
is that where workers are individualized as m 8da^i%l 
a»nagement shopsj^ th^r just complaints will noit oedhUnl^ 
^be voiced even to a managonent in which 
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(knee, much less to an autocratic employer. Anyone who 
knows anything of working-class psychology understands 
perfectly well that the individual worker does not dare to 
unburden himself to his superiors even under the best of 
circumstances. He fears to get himself marked down as a 
kicker or ah agitator. The only way, then, by which the 
voice of the workers can reach the management fully and 
clearly is through group organization, and some sort of 
machinery which will allow of representation by those not 
directly involved. But such organization and machinery are 
almost wholly lacking in scientific management shops. The 
managers expect the workers to come to them with com¬ 
plaints, and they judge that the workers are satisfied by 
the absence of complaints. Time after time the writer was 
informed that the workers were entirely satisfied because 
no complaints had been made for months or only one a 
month or year. Manifestly, if what has been said of the 
workers’ psychology is true, these are cases of complete 
self-deception. That this is the case the writer has proved 
by quizzing the men. It would seem, then, that the claim 
to democracy, based on the close association of the man¬ 
agement and men and the opportunities allowed for the 
voicing of complaints, is not home out by the facts, and 
that in the general run of scientific management shops, 
barring the presence of unionism and collective bargaining, 
the unionists are justified in the charge that the workers 
have no real voice in hiring and dischargmg, the setting of 
the task, the determination of the wage rates or the gen¬ 
eral conditions of employment; that this charge is true 
even where the employers have no special autocratic ten¬ 
dencies, much more so, therefore, where, as in many cases, 
they are thoroughly imbued with the autocratic spirit With 
rare exceptions, then, democracy under scientific manage¬ 
ment cannot and does not exist apart from unionism and 
collective bargaining. 

W]»t, dwn, is the attitude of scientific management 
ImHund imioms and bargaining by groups ? We have already 
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noted the Taylor claims that scientific management makes 
unionism and collective bargaining unnecessary as means of 
protection to the workers, but that it welcomes the co¬ 
operation of unionism. These claims would seem to indi¬ 
cate that scientific managers themselves recognize that their 
methods are naturally destructive .of collective bargain¬ 
ing and unionism, but that they are in a tolerant mood 
toward organized labor and its policies. Whether or not 
scientific management is fundamentally inimical to collec¬ 
tive bargaining and trade unionism, we shall reserve for 
later consideration. Here the question is one merely of 
the facts of the case as they at present exist. The present 
investigation indicates that the Taylor claims decidedly do 
not represent the actual situation. While scientific man¬ 
agers, in general, do believe that scientific management 
makes collective bargaining and unionism unnecessary as 
means of protection to the workers, this statement does not 
present their attitude in its entirety. There are doubtless 
managers who go no further than this in their thought. 
Some have no conception of the real meaning of collective 
bargaining and, therefore, no positive objections to it; 
some wohld even like to see it instituted, if this could be 
done without interfering with the methods which they 
employ and their present operation. But there is another 
class of scientific managers—and they constitute a large 
proportion—who have had experience with collective bar¬ 
gaining, or who think that they know its full implications, 
who are positively and unalterably opposed to it. They 
cannot see how it can possibly be made to harmonize with 
scientific management and, if it could be, they would still 
r^rd it as an unwarranted interference with the natural 
prerogatives of the employers. The fact that collective 
bargaining in the union sense of the term is, in genml, 
quite foreign to Kientific management shops, where its 
workers are not backed by outside organizations, should be 
decisive with respect tp the general attitude of the scim- 
t£Gc taanagement employers in this regard. 
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Does the scientific manager, as a matter of fact, welcome 
the cooperation of unionism? Here, again, the facts should 
decide the contention. The fact is that, while in numbers 
of scientific management shops some unionists are employed, 
they are not generally employed as union men, and the 
union is rarely recognized and dealt with as such. At the 
outset of his investigation the attention of the writer was 
forcibly called to certain cases where unionism was toler¬ 
ated in scientific management shops, as proof of the tolerant 
attitude of the managers, and the entire compatibility of 
scientific management and unionism. Investigation proved 
that inferences drawn from such cases were, in general, 
altogether misleading. In the most notable instances, in¬ 
vestigation showed that the union was forced upon the 
employers by exceptional circumstances and that they were 
very much chafed by the situation. In other instances, the 
unioiis had existed, but with the result of a definite con¬ 
test, and the establishment of the open shop. Where union¬ 
ism was looked upon with complacency, it was usually 
found that the union was represented by a small group of 
men and performed none of the bargaining functions in the 
shop. In one case, particularly, where assurance had been 
given that perfect harmony existed between the manage¬ 
ment and the organized employees, the superintendent was 
quizzed in regard to the functions and activities of the union. 
About these things he was absolutely uninformed; why the 
union existed or what it did, he could not tell. He had no 
dealings with it as such, and the men who belonged to it 
were treated in no way differently from the other indi¬ 
vidual workers in the shop. The fact is that those who 
declared the willingness of scientific management to wel¬ 
come the cooperation of unionism, in general, either knew 
nothing about unionism and its rules and regulations or 
were thinking of a different kind of unionism from that to 
nhich the American Federation of Labor stands committed, 
and a kind of cooperation foreign to its ideals and practices, 
jhia is indicated by Mr. Taybr’s continually reiterated 
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statement, echoed by the most democratic of his followers, 
that the trouble with the present day unionism is that it is 
organized for war, and that it limits the output. So long 
as it holds to these fallacies, scientific management can have 
no commerce with it. 

To sum up: The conception of democracy held by Mr. 
Taylor is, for the present, at least, a Utopian dream; in their 
attitude toward industrial democracy as a practical mat¬ 
ter, scientific managers are divided; a very few are truly 
democratic in spirit and purpose; some think themselves 
democratic, but analysis of their ideas and attitude shows 
them to be in reality adherents of a benevolent despotism 
in industry; more are definitely committed to the ordinary 
autocratic attitude of employers generally. In practice, 
scientific management generally tends to weaken the com¬ 
petitive power of the individual worker, and thwarts the 
formation of shop groups and weakens group solidarity; 
moreover, scientific management generally is lacking in the 
arrangements and machinery necessary for the actual voic¬ 
ing of the workers’ ideas and complaints, and for the demo¬ 
cratic consideration and adjustment of grievances. Col¬ 
lective bargaining has ordinarily no place in the determina¬ 
tion of matters vital to the workers, and the attitude toward 
it is usually tolerant only when it is not understood. Fi¬ 
nally, unionism, where it means a vigorous attempt to en¬ 
force the viewpoint and claims of the workers, is in gen¬ 
eral looked upon with abhorrence, and unions which are 
looked upon with complacency are not the kind which or¬ 
ganized labor, in general, wants, while the union cooperation 
which is invited is altogether different from that which 
tlu7 stand ready to give. In practice, scientific m^^iager. 
ment must, therefore, be declared autocratic; in tendency, 
a,reversion to industrial autocracy, which forces the woifer 
ere to depend on thje employers' conception of fairness, and 
the democratic safeguards of the workers,' 'Wbefiiee 
h Js fundamental^?<«nd inevitably so will be cmisidfn;Bd! 
latw. 
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rj, CcMset of the Shortcomings of ScientHic Management 
in Practice 

The foregoing discussion should not prejudice the reader 
against all scientific managers or all attempts at scientific 
management. We have already called attention to the great 
possible benefits of the movement, and to men and shops 
of exceptional merit. There is, too, another side of the 
matter, namely, “unfounded and unproved trade union ob¬ 
jections,” which it has been found impossible to discuss 
within the limits of the present study. In this field, reason¬ 
able conformity to certain important ideals and claims can 
be shown to exist.* It must also be considered that scien¬ 
tific management is still in its infancy or early trial stages, 
and that immaturity and failure to attain ideals in practice 
are necessary accompaniments to the development of any 
new industrial or social movement. Doubtless, many of its 
shortcomings will, therefore, be cured by time. 

Before this can be brought about, however, certain potent 
causes of present evil must be eradicated. The first of 
these is a persistent attempt on the part of experts and 
managers to apply scientific management and its methods 
outside their natural sphere. We speak of modem in¬ 
dustry as though it were all of one piece. But, in fact, 
there is no single necessary or logical line of industrial de¬ 
velopment; no perfectly uniform set of conditions and 
problems in different industries or even in different shops 
with the same general productive output. There can, then, 
be no single system of organization or methods equally ap¬ 
plicable to all industries and to all shop conditions. Ade¬ 
quate management as applied to any shop is not a ready¬ 
made garment to which it can be made easily to conform, 
but must be worked out by the slow and painful process of 
cut and tty. It is not a surprising thing, then, to find that 
the most fundamental methods of scientific management as 
at jmssent practiced, especially those which bear most di- 
‘Seeft^faca 
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rectly on labor and labor conditions, have a limited sphere 
of applicability. As indicated in the discussion of time 
study and modes of payment, they can be applied with 
reasonable accuracy and justice to the workers only where 
production is relatively stable, and only in the more simple 
and repetitive lines of work. Much of the evil of which 
workers complain in scientific management shops is due to 
attempts to apply these methods indiscriminately and ar¬ 
bitrarily to all sorts of industries, under all sorts of con¬ 
ditions and to all kinds of work. For this, Mr. Taylor is 
to be held largely responsible. His experience primarily 
was that of a machinist. He worked out a system of con¬ 
trol for application to the machine shop where the dangers 
of overspeeding and overfatigue are not as great as in some 
other industries and the human factor requires relatively 
less consideration in the setting of the task. But, being an 
enthusiast, he proceeded at once to broad generalizations, 
based on his machine shop experience. He believed that 
he had discovered industrial laws and methods of universal 
applicability. And being also an idealist, he failed to dis¬ 
tinguish between what might be and what is. His person¬ 
ality and his claims fired a relatively large following who, 
without much understanding of the subtler labor problems 
involved, proceeded to attempt the universal application of 
his methods, and these have been followed by a less intelli¬ 
gent and less worthy set of imitators. 

A second chief source of danger and evil to labor in 
the application of scientific management is that it offers its 
wares in the open market, but it has developed no means by 
which it can control the use of these by the purchaser. In 
large part, the practical departure of scientific management 
from its ideals is the result of special managerial or pro¬ 
prietorial aims, and impatience of delay in their fulfillment. 
While there are exceptions to the rule, it is generidly true 
that the management in calling in the systematizer has its 
own very special and immediate ends and that the systei^- 
tizer doe| not have a free tiand in carrying out his plat^ 
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and purposes, but is subject ^0 the will, judgment and whim 
of the employing or proprietary personnel. In many cases, 
the employing management is not a unit in its desires and 
demands. The systematizer, therefore, more often than 
not, meets with opposition within the management, and 
must subordinate his design and modify his plans and meth¬ 
ods to meet the wishes of an opposing element there. But 
even where the management is a unit in desire, its purposes 
are often not in immediate harmony with those of the sys¬ 
tematizer. In many cases, the expert is called in because the 
establishment is in financial or industrial straits, and the 
chief concern of the management is quick increase of pro¬ 
duction and profits. It must meet its competitors here and 
now, and cannot afford to expend more than is necessary 
to do this, or to forego immediate returns while the founda¬ 
tions are being laid for a larger but later success, and with 
careful regard to immediate justice and the long-time wel¬ 
fare of its working force. In such cases, which are de¬ 
plorably many, the systematizer must usually forego, to 
a great extent, the careful preliminary improvement and 
standardization of machinery and processes, the adequate 
organization of the accounting and sales departments, and 
the careful development of a functional staff, things which 
the best authorities agree should precede the definite hand¬ 
ling of the labor problem, and proceed immediately to task 
and rate setting, with results varying greatly from his ma¬ 
ture designs and entailing almost inevitably unintended posi¬ 
tive errors and injustices where the laborers are concerned, 
and absence or immature application of the means and 
methods designed by him for their protection and welfare. 
The outcome is frequently conflict between the systematizer 
and the management, resulting in the abandonment of the 
scheme only partially worked out or the retirement of the 
expert, leaving the management to apply crudely the meth¬ 
ods partially installed, sometimes to the detriment of the 
workers and their interests. 

It is true that the situation thus outlined is not of uni- 
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versa! application. In some cases, the concern to be 8]Fa*< 
tematized is in a strong industrial and financial condition, 
and the management is fully converted to the plan of the 
systematizer, and willing to wait for long-time results. But 
more often than not, opposition exists somewhere within 
the management group, and, in general, the extent and di¬ 
rection of the work of the systematizer are limited by the 
dominant proprietorial will. The writer has frequently 
given ear to bitter complaints from members of the small 
group of experts who represent the highest ideals and in¬ 
telligence of the movement, in regard to the managerial 
opposition which they have encountered, and frequent apol¬ 
ogies have been offered ^for the conditions and results of 
their work, accompanied by the statement that they could 
go no further than the management would allow, or that 
things had been done by the management against their 
judgment and for which they could not stand. 

But itds not always the willful opposition of the manage¬ 
ment or the special financial straits of the concern that 
prevent the practical realization of the best ideals of the 
expert in the process of installation. After all, scientific 
management is closely interlocked with the mechanism of 
production for profit and the law of economy rules.* Many 
things, which would be desirable from the ideal viewpoint 
and which are a practical necessity if the interests of the 
workers are to be fully protected, are not always or usually 
economical. This is especially true of time study, task set¬ 
ting and rate making. Here it frequently happens that 
relatively simple and crude tests serve to establish condi¬ 
tions and lay down rules that will increase production and 
profits without giving rise to glaring injustices or causing 
open labor protest, and even, it may be, with immediate 
gam to most of the workers over their previous wages and 
conditions of employment, while the more thorough te^ 

‘TTnder the comnetitive system, with all of its possible henefiW, ;; 
k Is tmdeniaUe that the interests of society or of die laboring ‘ 
mt be swrificed for individual gaia 
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\^ch would be required to secure relative justice to all 
the workers and to insure long-time benefits to them are 
uneconomical, costing more than they would return to the 
management. Under such circumstances, even the most 
thoroughgoing scientific management experts halt the work 
of installation far short of conditions which would make 
good the labor claims of scientific management, and content 
themselves with “making allowances’’ which “in their judg¬ 
ment’’ are sufficient to offset any evils and injustices which 
might arise out of the crudity of their tests and studies. 

The arbitrary will of the employer, then, and the law 
of economy are two potent special forces which contribute 
to the existing diversity, incompleteness and crudity of 
scientific management as it is practiced, even where the 
systematizer is possessed of the highest intelligence and 
imbued with the best motives of his group. 

But to explain the situation as it exists at present, two 
other important factors must be taken into consideration. 
The first of these is the existence and practice of self-styled 
scientific management systematizers and time study experts 
who lack in most respects the ideals and the training essen¬ 
tial to fit them for the work which they claim to be able 
to do. Scientific management as a movement is cursed with 
fakirs. The great rewards which a few leaders in the move¬ 
ment have secured for their services have brought into 
the field a crowd of industrial patent medicine men. The 
way is open to all. No standards or requirements, private 
or public, have been developed by the application ,of which 
the goats can be separated from the sheep. Employers have 
thus far proved credulous. Almost anyone can show the 
average manufacturing concern where it can make some 
improvements in its methods. So the scientific management 
shingles have gone up all over the country, the fakirs have 
gone into the shops, and in the name of scientific manage¬ 
ment have reaped temporary gains to the detriment of the 
real article, the employers and the workers. 

Just who these f^e scientific management expetis and 
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time study men are it is impossible to te|l, since rto reoog- 
nized standards of judgment exist Accusations indeed are 
over-plentiful, but repetition of them would not be war¬ 
ranted here. What proportion of the numerous failures of 
so-called scientific management, of the positive errors and 
evils of time study, task setting and rate making, found in 
shops under this name, are due to the work of these fakirs, 
is another matter on which no judgment can be passed, 
though scientific managers have variously estimated the 
fakirs as four out of five, or nine out of ten. The certainty 
is that this element exists; that its representatives, appar¬ 
ently, cannot be clearly distinguished and set off under ex¬ 
isting circumstances from the more legitimate scientific man¬ 
agement practitioners; that the legitimate scientific man¬ 
agement group seems powerless to eliminate or control it; 
and that it exposes employers and workers to the losses 
and injustices of crude and inaccurate industrial tinkering 
—all in the name of scientific management and under the 
protection of its promises and its claims. 

Fake scientific management experts, however, are not 
alone responsible for the lack of training and intelligence ' 
which contribute to the diversity and immaturity of scientific 
man^ment in practice and its failure to make good the 
labor claims of its most distinguished leaders. The fact is 
that, on the whole and barring some notable exceptions, the 
sponsors and adherents of scientific management—experts 
wd employers alike—are profoundly ignorant of very much 
that concerns the broader humanitarian and social problems 
which it creates and involves, especially as these touch the 
character and welfare of labor. This statement is made 
trfiolly without intent to impugn the general intelligence Of 
motives of the members of the scientific management gnmp. 
While expressing this as his mature conviction, the writw 
wishes to pay a high tribute to the character and mtdlei6’ 
iaal capacity of ihany of the scientific managemoit ekpe^ 
and employers whom he has become acquau^ 

Rv tiw cottfStiw thls investigation. Many of ; 
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have exhibited a straightforward honesty and sincerity of 
purpose that cannot be questioned; they have shown an 
earnest desire to get at the truth underlying this contro¬ 
versy, and to rectify all errors and evils that could be dem¬ 
onstrated to them in connection with their work or shops; 
many of them are serious students of economic and social 
questions, who bring to their study earnestness and intelli¬ 
gence of a high order, and a sincere desire to safeguard 
and improve the welfare of labor. But, viewing the group 
as a whole, the fact remains as stated above. This is partly 
due to the newness of their approach to the questions in¬ 
volved, and a consequent unfamiliarity with the many facts 
and problems that have been brought into prominence re¬ 
cently by the students of the social sciences, and especially 
with the newer viewpoints and standards of judgment that 
have thus been developed. The prominent members of the 
scientific management group—engineers and employers for 
the most part—seem to be developing their economic and 
social theories, in fact, almost wholly on the basis of their 
own experience and of the simple, fundamental and general 
assumptions which economists and social scientists gen¬ 
erally have tried out and abandoned. Their reasonings and 
conclusions in regard to such matters, therefore, have many 
of the marks of the naivete of early scientific beginnings. 
Problems which are to the modem social scientists complex 
and enormously difficult—at present unsolvable—appear to 
them simple, and they rush to solutions, conclusions and 
claims, deduced from narrow, absolutistic assumptions, 
which have no warrant in fact. This awakening to eco¬ 
nomic and social problems by the engineers and scientific 
management employers is, in itself, a most hopeful sign. 
They are close to the practical problems of industry. Their 
efibrts seem bound in the end to correct economic errors 
and to enrich economic thought. But, in the present, the 
tendency Is to rush in boldly with crude statements of 
^Tiws’' and “solutions” and claims that could be made 
fihod' only on the basis of much that soda! science at its 
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best has as yet not attained. And these solutions and 
claims are rendered the more naive and inadequate by the 
fact that these engineers and employers have not ap¬ 
proached, as a rule, and, by the very nature of their occupa¬ 
tion and experiences, cannot approach any real compre¬ 
hension of the peculiar conditions and relations that create 
the aims, attitudes, problems, standards, and ideals of the 
workers, whose needs and welfare and sense of justice 
they easily assume to interpret and to be able to satisfy. 

This naive ignorance of social science and of the social 
effects of scientific management, and the cocksureness which 
accompanies it are perhaps the most potent cause of the 
diversity and immaturity of scientific management where it 
touches the welfare of the labor group. It is because of 
this ignorance and unwarranted assurance that there is a 
strong tendency on the part of scientific management ex¬ 
perts to look upon the labor end of their work as the least 
difficult and requiring the least careful consideration. To 
their minds, the delicate and difficult part of the task of in¬ 
stallation is the solution of the material, mechanical and 
organic problems involved. They tend to look upon the 
labor end of their work as a simple technical matter of so 
setting tasks and making rates, that the workers will give 
the fullest productive cooperation. They tend naively to 
assume that when the productivity of the concern is in¬ 
creased and the laborers are induced to do their full part 
toward this end, the labor problem in connection with 
scientific management is satisfactorily solved. In short, 
in the majority of cases, the labor problem appears to be 
looked at as one aspect of the general problem of produc¬ 
tion in the shop, and it is trustfully assumed that, if it is 
solved with reference to this problem, it must also be solved 
with due regard to labor’s well-being and its just demands. 
This seems to have been the characteristic attitude of sd«n- 
tific man<^;ement from the beginning. Labor was kxdc^ 
ufxm simply as one of the factors entering into {ffoductio^ 
.fike machinery, tools, stores and other elements of 
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ment. The problem was silnply how to secure an efficient 
coordination and functioning of these elements. It was 
only after the opposition of labor had been expressed that 
scientific management began to be conscious of any other 
aspect of the labor matter. And, with some notable excep¬ 
tions, scientific management experts and employers still 
look upon the labor matter almost solely as an aspect of the 
general production problem, and have little positive interest 
or concern in regard to it otherwise. 

The crude and variable handling of the labor end of the 
scientific management installation and operation is a natural 
consequence. It is largely for this reason that scientific 
management experts who have had actual experience in 
only one line of industry boldly undertake the systematiza¬ 
tion of shops in industries with which they are practically 
unfamiliar. The aflair in their mind is simply productive 
efficiency through the application of certain mechanical and 
organic principles. It is for this reason that time study 
experts who perhaps have had no first-hand industrial ex¬ 
perience feel themselves capable of setting tasks for any 
shop or industry, to apply to any laborer or group of labor¬ 
ers. It is for this reason that the mass of the time study 
men found in the shops, who actually set tasks and make 
rates, are poorly paid and are not men of an intellectual 
and moral quality and breadth of training and education 
calculated to inspire the confidence of the investigator and 
his official experts. It is largely for this reason also that 
the methods of time study and task setting vary greatly 
from shop to shop even in the same industry; that tasks 
are often set by guess or on an inadequate basis of study; 
that many different variations of the modes of payment 
advocated by scientific management are found, and that 
in the same shop and often in the same department, different 
modes of task setting and different modes of payment co¬ 
exist; that tasks are often not set on complicated work 
and on new work; that, consequently, the most efficient 
viroricers sometimes must be content with the day rate while 
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beside them less efficient men the day rate and a bonus 
in addition; that the selection of workers varies little in 
method frcnn that employed in ordinary shops; that little 
actual attention is paid to studies of fatigue; and that the 
ability of the worker to make the task is usually considered 
evidence of sufficient training and of adaptation of the task 
to the worker. All of which things characterize scientific 
management in practice though they may not be universal 
under it. 

It is probable that scientific managers will object to these 
statements, pleading that these are mainly variations and 
conditions due to the time element, or to the necessity im¬ 
posed by the law of costs. They will say, for example, 
when a new and unusual job comes in that neither time 
nor economy will allow of careful time studies; that, if 
careful studies were made of all the variations of a com¬ 
plicated task, the expense of such studies would wipe out 
the profit; that, in general, they are proceeding toward the 
full realization of the ideal of scientific management as 
fast as economy will allow. But such pleas would only 
serve to confirm the main contention that scientific managers 
and scientific management employers generally are neces¬ 
sarily ruled, like all members of the employing group, by 
the forces of cost and profits, that to them the labor prob¬ 
lem is primarily an aspect of the greater problem of pro¬ 
duction, and that in the end the needs and welfare of labor 
must be subordinated to these things. Beneath all other 
causes of shortcomings of scientific management, therefore, 
in its relation to labor, there seems to be the practical fact 
of an opposition of interests between the profit-taking and 
the labor groups, which makes extremely doubtful the pos- 
sffiility that its shortcomings from the viewpoint of labor 
are capable of elimination. 
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C. Scientific Management and Labck Welfabe 

Thus far, we have emphasized the effects on labor of 
scientific management as it is actually practiced. We come 
now to more fundamental matters—inherent characteris¬ 
tics of scientific management and its more ultimate effects 
upon labor and labor welfare, assuming it to be fully and 
properly applied. 

Scientific management, at its best, furthers the modem 
tendency toward the specialization of the workers. Its 
most essential features—functional foremanship, time study, 
task setting and efficiency payment—all have this inherent 
effect. Functional foremanship means that the worker 
is to have taken from him much of the former work which 
he performed in connection with the particular job. An 
example of this is afforded by the work of the machine 
operator, whose machine is not of the largely automatic 
or automatic type. Under the ordinary form of manage¬ 
ment found in industries, the machine operator is some¬ 
thing more than a mere feeder of material into the machine, 
for he performs manual and mental labor as the result of 
his craft knowledge and skill, which is as essential to com¬ 
plete the product as is the work done by the machine. In 
addition to being a machine operator, he cares for the 
machine, corrects and repairs minor accidents, makes neces¬ 
sary adjustments, attends to the belting and grinds his own 
tools. He exercises also, within reasonable limits which 
call for his initiative and dependence upon his craft knowl¬ 
edge, individual judgment in the laying out and setting up 
of a job, and in determining the method and the feed and 
speed to be employed in running the material through. 
Under scientific management, on the other hand, in its 
fullest development, this same workman becomes a machine 
tender. All the extra work is done for him by a series 
of functional foremen or specialist workmen. The belting 
connected with the machine is cared for by a special func- 
tiWBEiy—4he belt man; the tools which he uses are brought 
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to him already ground by a specialist who does nothing 
else; his materials are always at hand, delivered by the 
move man, who also takes away the product. The laying 
out and setting up of the work, the feed and speed to be 
used in doing it, and the mode of handling the material and 
putting it through the machine are determined by special 
functionaries and embodied in written instructions, except 
where the functional foreman is actually present to per¬ 
form or assist in the initial operation or where the work 
is so thoroughly subdivided and repetitive that actual in¬ 
structions are not deemed necessary, and, though the worker 
may depart in some instances from the instructions given, 
he does so at the peril of the bonus, premium or higher 
differential piece rate. Under the system as fully devel¬ 
oped, he is intended to be and is, in fact, a machine feeder 
and a machine feeder only, with the possibility of auxiliary 
operations clearly cut off and with means applied to dis¬ 
courage experimentation. And what applies to the machine 
feeder applies with more or less thoroughness to machine 
and hand operatives generally. Functional foremanship 
projects the managerial activity down into every phase of 
the shop work. As Mr. Taylor says, it effects a more 
equal division of the work between the management and 
the men by taking from the latter many of the activities 
which they were formerly obliged to perform. 

But it is not merely in stripping from the job its auxil¬ 
iary operations that scientific management tends to spe¬ 
cialize the work and the workman. Tifne study, the chief 
cornerstone of all systems of scientific management, tends 
mh«ently to the narrowing of the job or task itself. The 
chief function of time study is the analysis of work; fhe 
reduction of operations to their elementary motions and 
units, and the recombination of these elements into opera* 
tbns more quickly <and easily performed. Doubtless^ time 
study thus may sometimes result in the discovery that t^jw 
elements or operations may be added to formn* jobs 
i» Jdetiacf contribution to efficiency and ecommqr, ^4 ' 
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former operations may be effectively combined. But as 
the final object of time study, so far as it directly touches 
the workers, is to make possible the setting of tasks so 
simple and uniform and so free from possible causes of 
interruption and variation, that definite and invariable time 
limits can be placed upon them, and that the worker may 
be unimpeded in his efficient performance of them by the 
necessity for questioning and deliberation, the preponderat¬ 
ing tendency of time study is to split up the work into 
smaller and simpler operations and tasks. This tendency 
is not always apparent in scientific management shops be¬ 
cause sometimes, especially where these represent an old- 
established machine industry, the specialization of work 
has already been carried to the extreme, compatible with 
the machinery in use. But time study furthers the inven¬ 
tion of new machinery of a more automatic type and of 
machinery for the performance of former hand operations. 
An interesting side light was thrown upon this whole 
matter in one shop visited where time study for stand¬ 
ardization and improvement had been especially empha¬ 
sized. Here former hand work had been progressively 
converted into machine work, and the cycle of many opera¬ 
tions in the particular job had become so short that the 
management had been unable to catch them accurately by 
means of the stop watch, and so despaired of being able 
to set tasks by means of elementary time study. Decidedly, 
then, time study tends to further the modem tendency 
toward specialization of the job and the task. 

With functional foremanship lopping off from the job 
auxiliary operations, and time study tending to a narrow¬ 
ing of the task itself, task setting and efficiency methods 
of payment come into play as forces tending to confine 
the worker to a single task or a narrow range of opera¬ 
tions. The worker is put upon the special task for which 
he seems best adapted, and he is stimulated by the methods 
of jayment employed to make himself as proficient as 
at it. When he succeeds in this, to shift him to 
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another task ordinarily involves an immediate and t&tkkjt 
ioss to the employer, and the worker himself naturally 
resents being shifted to a new task involving, thus, an 
immediate loss in his earnings. Here worker and employer 
are at one in their immediate interest to have the job so 
simple that the operation can be quickly learned and the 
task made, and that shifting of tasks be eliminated as far 
as possible. The employer, besides, has another motive 
for this in that the shifting of the workers multiplies the 
records and renders more complex the system of wage 
accounting. It is true that the scientific management em¬ 
ployer, like any other, must have a certain number of 
workers in the shop who are capable of performing a plu¬ 
rality of tasks. This is necessary to meet the special exi¬ 
gencies which arise from absences of workers, special rush 
orders, the maintenance of the organization and the con¬ 
tinuation of operations during slack periods. But the 
tendency is to have as few all-round workers as is neces¬ 
sary to meet these emergencies. The methods of scientific 
management operate most effectively when they break up 
and narrow the work of the individual, and the ends of 
scientific management are best served when the rank and 
file of the workers are specialists. 

This inherent tendency to specialization is buttressed, 
broadened in its scope and perpetuated by the progressive 
gathering up and systematizing in the hands of the em¬ 
ployers of all the traditional craft knowledge in the pos- 
sessimi of the workers. With this information in hand 
and functional foremanship to direct its use, scientific 
management claims to have no need of craftsmen, in the 


old siinse of the term, and, therefore, no need for an 
pnenticeship system except for the training of foactson^ 
foremen. It, therefore, tends to neglect apprendbesh^ 
for the training of the few. And as ^is syrtao^" 
iittieed body of knowledge in the hands of the emfleyeb 
grows, it is enabled hit broaden the scope of its 
i^^ltrodkmtd specialize new (q)erations, new craftsoiiil^ieil 
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indnstries, so that the tendency is to reduce more and more 
vroric.to simple, specialized operations and more and more 
workers to the position of narrow specialists. Nor does 
scientific management afford anything in itself to check or 
offset this specializing tendency. The instruction and train¬ 
ing offered is for specialist workmen. Selection and adap¬ 
tation are specializing in their tendencies. Promotion is for 
the relatively few. The whole system, in its conception and 
operation, is pointed toward a universally specialized indus¬ 
trial regime. 

But scientific management is not only inherently special¬ 
izing, it also tends to break down existing standards and 
uniformities set up by the workmen, and to prevent the 
establishment of stable conditions of work and pay. Time 
study means constant and endless change in the methods 
of operation. No sooner is a new and better method dis¬ 
covered and established and the conditions of work and 
pay adapted to it than an improvement is discovered in¬ 
volving perhaps new machinery, new tools and materials, 
a new way of doing things, and a consequent alteration 
of the essential conditions of work and pay, and perhaps 
a reclassification of the workers. Change and more change 
is the special purpose and mission of this special instru¬ 
ment and central feature of scientific management. That 
scientific management shops do reach a position of stable 
equilibrium does not militate against this contention. They 
remain relatively unchanged because of a failure to avail 
themselves fully of the possibilities which time study af¬ 
fords. The tendency to flux in every minutest feature and 
method of doing work and dealing with workmen is always 
there. 

Ample evidence to support this analysis was afforded 
the investigation. Where the system was found rela¬ 
tively completely applied, the mass of the workers were 
e^f^ged in specialized tasks; there was little variation in the 
tlpent^S except in emergencies; apprenticeship for the 
ipqu abandoned or was looked upon as an invest- 
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essential. It has been proved by experience that anstdllbd 
workers generally find it most difiicult to maintain effec^e 
and continuous organization for dealing with complicated 
industrial situations. But effective collective bargaining, as 
we have it now, cannot exist without effective organization. 
Moreover, we have already seen how scientific management, 
apart from the matter of skill, tends to prevent the forma¬ 
tion and weakens the solidarity of groups within the shop.* 
But beyond all this, time study strikes at the heart and 
core of the principles and conditions which make unionism 
effective in its present dominant form and collective bar¬ 
gaining possible with respect to certain most essential mat¬ 
ters. In so far as the unionists are right in their declara¬ 
tion that opposition of interests exists between employer 
and workmen, present day unionism and collective bargain¬ 
ing cannot exist apart from uniformity of conditions and 
stable classification of the workmen. When the employer 
can constantly initiate new methods and conditions and 
reclassify the work and the workmen, he can evade all 
efforts of the union to establish and maintain definite and 
continuous standards of work and pay. But time study, 
as we have seen, is in definite opposition to uniformity and 
stable classification. It enables the employer constantly 
to lop off portions of the work from a certain class and 
thus constantly to create new classifications of workers, 
with new conditions of work and pay. Add to all this the 
advantage gained by the employers in the progressive gath¬ 
ering up and systematization of craft knowledge for their 
own uses, and the destruction of apprenticeship which cuts 

;* ‘A distinction must here be drawn between group sdidarity, 
iMted tipon craft relationships, and class Solidarity based upon gen¬ 
eral industrial conditions and relationships. While machine indaStt^ 
hu tended, and doubtless scientific management tends, to prevMt 
the formation, and to break down the solidarity of craft 
.nMhine industry has been the strongest force in the creatios ' 
das* consdousness, and industrial as well as class sdidariQr : 
tte woric^a We should* expect scientific tnaaagenie&t 
effeci'' ' 
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the workers off from the* perpetuation among them of 
craftananship, and the destructive tendencies of scientific 
management, as far as present-day unionism and collective 
bargaining are concerned, seem inevitable.^ The outlook 
from the dominant union point of view cannot be better 
described than by quoting a recent editorial which appeared 
in the International Molders’ Journal. 

Modern Industry and Craft Skill 

The one great asset of the wage worker has been his crafts¬ 
manship. We think of craftsmanship ordinarily as the ability 
to manipulate skillfully the tools and materials of a craft or 
trade. But true craftsmanship is much more than this. The 
really essential element in it is not manual skill and dexterity 
but something stored up in the mind of the worker. This some¬ 
thing is partly the intimate knowledge of the character and uses 
of the tools, materials and processes of the craft which tradi¬ 
tion and experience have given the worker. But beyond this 
and above this, it is the knowledge which enables him to un¬ 
derstand and overcome the constantly arising difficulties that 
grow out of variations not only in the tools and materials, but 
in the conditions under which the work must be done. 

In the past, for the most part, the skillful manipulation of 
the tools and materials of a craft and this craftsmanship of the 
brain have been bound up together in the person of the worker 
and have been his possession. And it is this unique possession 
of craft knowledge and craft skill on the part of a body of wage 

‘This does not, of course, imply the destruction of all possible 
forms of unionism. As we have intimated earlier, scientific man¬ 
agement, as well as machine industry, while destructive of craft 
si^darity, seems favorable to the development of class solidarity 
among the workers. Though it tends, therefore, to destroy unionism 
based on crafts, and to render ineffective methods qf unionism 
(t^ those of collective bargaining), which, as at present conceived 
and employed, depend for their success on the maintenance of 
drafts, stable classification of workmen, and uniform conditions, it 
^bos' not Imply the general destruction of labor solidarity or or- 
'Hie destructive tendencies are on the present doml- 
and methods of unionism. 
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worker^ that is, their possessioci of these things and tile m- 
ployer’s ignorance of ftem, that has enabled the woikers W 
organize and force better terms from the employers. On this 
tmique possession has depended more than on any other one 
factor the strength of trade unionism and the ability of unions 
to improve the conditions of their members. 

This being true, it is evident that the grreatest blow that coiild 
be delivered against unionism and the organized workers would 
be the separation of craft knowledge from craft skill. For if 
the skilled use of tools could be secured from workmen, apart 
from the craft knowledge which only years of experience can 
build up, the' production of “skilled workmen” from unskilled 
hands would be a matter, in almost any craft, of but a few 
days or weeks; any craft would be thrown open to the compe¬ 
tition of an almost unlimited labor supply; the craftsmen in it 
would be practically at the mercy of the employer. 

Of late, this separation of craft knowledge and craft skill 
has actually taken place in an ever-widening area and with an 
ever-increasing acceleration. Its process is shown in the two 
main forms which it has been taking. The first of these is the 
introduction of machinery and the standardization of tools, 
materials, product and process, which make production possi¬ 
ble on a large scale, and the specialization of the wOTkmen. 
Each workman under such circumstances needs and can exer¬ 
cise only a little craft knowledge and a little craft skill. But 
he is still a craftsman, though only a narrow one and subject 
to much competition from below. The second form, more 
insidious and more dangerous than the first, but to the signifi¬ 
cance of which most of us have not yet become aroused, is the 
gathering up of all this scattered craft knowledge, systematiz¬ 
ing it and concentrating it in the hands of the employer and 
then doling it out again only in the form of minute instructions, 
givii^ to each worker only the knowledge needed for the me- 
cbatucal performance of a particular relatively minute ta^ 
This process, it is evident, separates skill and knowledge even in 
their narrow relationship. When it is completed, the worker 
is iKi longer a craftsman in any sense, but is an animated tod 
of the management He has no need of special craft knowle(%9 
Or craft skill, or any power to acquire them if be bad^ 
a^ man who walks the street is a competitor for his idh 
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There is no body of dcilled workmen today safe from tiie 
one or the other of these forces tending to deprive them of 
their unique craft knowledge and skill. Only what may be 
termed frontier trades are dependent now on the all-round 
craftsman. These trades are likely at any time to be stand¬ 
ardized and systematized and to fall under the influence of this 
double process of specialization. The problem thus raised is the 
greatest one which organized labor faces. For if we do not 
wish to see the American workmen reduced to a great semi¬ 
skilled and perhaps little organized mass, a new mode of pro¬ 
tection must be found for the working conditions and standards 
of living which unions have secured, and some means must be 
discovered of giving back to the worker what he is fast losing 
in the narrowing of the skill and the theft of his craft knowl¬ 
edge. It is another problem which the organized workmen 
must solve for themselves and for society. 


Under these circumstances, the progressive degeneration 
of craftsmanship and the progressive degradation of skilled 
craftsmen under scientific management would seem inevi¬ 
table, unless some means can be found for their preserva¬ 
tion and development outside the shop. 

Granting the correctness of this interpretation, the more 
ultimate effects of scientific management, unsupplemented, 
should it become universal, upon wages, unemployment, 
and industrial peace, are matters of pure speculation. Dur¬ 
ing the period of transition, however, there can be little 
doubt of the results. The tendency will be toward a re¬ 
alignment of wage rates,. The craftsmen, the highly trained 
vvorkers, cannot hope to maintain their wage advantage over 
the semi-skilled and less skilled workers. There will be a 
‘leveling tendency. Whether this leveling will be up or 
down, it is impossible to say. At present, the writer be¬ 
lieves that scientific management is making the relatively 
unskilled more efficient than ever before, and that they 
are in geieral receiving under it greater earnings than ever 
h^pre. It is evident, however, that the native efficiency 
of the working class must suffer from the neglect of 
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^renticeship, if no other means of industrial edacsdto 
is forthcoming. Scientific managers, themselves, have com* 
plained bitterly of the poor and lawless material from whidt 
they must recruit their workers, compared with the iciest 
and self-respecting craftsmen who applied for employment 
twenty years ago. Moreover, it must not be overlooked 
that the whole scheme of scientific management, espe* 
dally the gathering up and systematization of the knowl¬ 
edge formerly the possession of the workmen, tends enor¬ 
mously to add to the strength of capitalism. This fact, 
together with the greater ease of replacement, shown above, 
must make the security and continuity of employment in¬ 
herently more uncertain. It may not be such m fact, but, 
if not, the result will be by grace of the employer. 

If generally increased efficiency is the result of scientific 
management, unemployment would, in the end, seem to be¬ 
come less of a menace. But during the period of transi¬ 
tion, we should expect its increase. Not only must the 
old craftsmen suffer as the result of the destruction of 
their crafts, but, until scientific management finds itself 
able to control markets, its increased efficiency must result 
in gluts in special lines with resulting unemployment in 
particular trades and occupations. The writer was informed 
by a leading scientific management expert that one shop 
of six in a certain industry systematized by him could 
turn out all the product that the market would carry. The 
result to the workers, if the statement be true, needs no 
explanation. Scientific management would seem to oflPw 
ultimately possibilities of better market control or better 
adaptation to market conditions, but the experience of thu 
pa^ year of depression indicates that at present no rach 
possibilities generally exist. ' 

Finally, until unionism as it predominantly exists kiS 
ben done away with or has imdergone essential 
tidp, scientific manhgement cannot be said to make for 
avviMtee of strikes and the establishment of 
Taylor’s ktPtement that no 
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«cciirt^ laider scientific management means simply that, 
if a strike occurs, scientific management, in Mr. Taylor’s 
aracqition of it, does not exist. The writer has discovered 
several well-authenticated cases of strikes which have oc¬ 
curred in scientific management shops. He is inclined to 
believe that they are less frequent in this class of shops 
than elsewhere iq similar establishments, owing largely to 
the fact that organized workmen are on the whole little 
emplo)red. In its extension, however, it is certain that 
scientific management is a constant menace to industrial 
peace. So long as present-day unionism exists, and union¬ 
ists continue to believe, as they seem warranted in doing, 
that scientific management means the destruction of their 
organizations or their present rules and regulations, union¬ 
ism will doubtless continue to oppose it energetically when¬ 
ever and wherever opportunity affords. 

It has been said with much truth that scientific manage¬ 
ment is like the progressive invention of machinery in its 
effect upon workers and social conditions and welfare 
generally—that it gives a new impulse to the industrial 
revolution which characterized the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth and the nineteenth centuries and strengthens its gen¬ 
eral effects and tendencies. A chief characteristic of this 
revolution has been the breakdown of craftsmanship, the 
destruction of crafts, and the carrying of the modem 
industrial world forward toward an era of specialized work¬ 
manship and generally semi-skilled or less skilled workmen. 
Scientific management seems to be another force urging us 
forward toward this era and practically adapted to function 
in an age of specialized and unskilled workmanship. Here 
we glimpse the great problem with which its spread and 
development confront modern society. No solution or 
series of solutions offered for this problem can be ccm- 
sidered at all adequate which does not meet the needs of 
XOrii a situation. It is a long-time problem which requires 
f lostg-rime solution. 

is really needed, under the circumstances, is not 
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so much repression and direct control as social supplement: 
tion and increased knowledge. The main demands are fo 
a frank recognition of the trend of events and for som 
method of putting back into the worker’s life the center 
which he is losing as the result of increased specializatio 
and the abandonment of the old apprenticeship system, Th 
development of such a method will, of course, take tira( 
In the meanwhile, we need more thorough study and ger 
eral publicity concerning the true character, policies, ana 
methods of scientific management, its possibilities, respon¬ 
sibilities and limitations; concerning the real character, in¬ 
telligence and spirit of those engaged in its application, the 
qualities and qualifications required by the best social stand¬ 
ards for the exercise of this power and responsibility, and 
the progressive education of scientific management experts 
and employers, labor and the public, to the needs and 
recrements of the situation. 



SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR 


PART I 

VIEWPOINT AND METHOD 


I. The Genesis and Nature of the Investigation 

The present study was the result primarily of hear¬ 
ings on scientific management held by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, in April, 1914. At 
these hearings, it developed that the representatives of or¬ 
ganized labor stand in almost unqualified opposition to what 
they regard as scientific management, and that the claims 
and counterclaims put forward by scientific management 
and labor leaders are far-reaching and apparently in irrec- 
ondlable conflict. It was primarily to test the validity of 
these opposing claims, and to determine what, if anything, 
can be done to harmonize the relations of scientific man¬ 
agement and labor, and to protect and promote the welfare 
of all concerned, that the investigation was undertaken. 

The general scope of the study was naturally determined 
by the character of the opposing groups. “Organiiad 
labor,” declared the committee especially appointed to r^ 
resent the attitude of the American Federation of Labor in 
riiis connection, “understands by the term ‘scientific manage¬ 
ment’ certain well-defined ‘efficiency systems’ which have 
been recently devised by individuals and small groups under 
the leadership or in imitation of men like Frederick W. 
Taylor, H. L. Gantt, and Harrington Emerson, by whom 
‘ this term has been preempted. ... Its objections‘are di- 

X 
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reeled solely against systems of'tiie so-caBed 'sde^i^ 
management’ cult.” In view of this statement and 
limited time for the work in hand, it seemed best to con¬ 
fine the study mainly to the systems of scientific manage¬ 
ment named above, and their variations, and, in order that 
it should be fair in all respects to these systems and their 
representatives, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gantt, and Mr. Emer¬ 
son were, requested to designate the shops to be investi¬ 
gated. This was done, and with a few special exceptions, 
the study was limited to shops so named. 

In preparation for the work of actual investigation, a 
study was made of scientific management as presented by 
its leading advocates, and the controversial literature was 
carefully examined in order "to determine the exact char¬ 
acter of its labor claims and the charges made by organ¬ 
ized labor against it. The books, papers, and pamphlets, 
the hearings and government reports bearing on the 
subject were read, and representatives on both sides of 
the controversy consulted. On the basis of this careful 
study, two preliminary statements were prepared, pre¬ 
senting, respectively, the “Labor Claims of the Scientific 
Managers” and the “Trade Union Objections to Scientific 
Management.” The first of these statements was sub-, 
mitted successively to Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gantt, and Mr. 
Emerson, for revision and approval; the second was modi¬ 
fied and approved by a committee appointed by the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor, and 
by the chief officers of that organization. From these 
official documents, the writer was able to determine with 
assurance the vital points at issue' between the contesting 
parties, and, in view of these, to draw up a questionnaire 
covering the information needed to determine die trudi in 
regard to them.* 

In the meantime, an extended search was made for ex¬ 
perts aiccqitable to each side to accompany the investigator 

‘ See Amendices VI and Vn. 

'See Alipendiz Vm. 
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in liie examination of shops, and to insure the fairness and 
thorough^iess of the study. He was signally fortunate in 
securing thus the appointment and services of Mr. Robert 
G. Valentine, Industrial Counselor, of Boston, to represent 
enq>loying management, and Mr. John P. Frey, of Qncin- 
nati, Editor of the International Molders’ Journal, to rep- 
res^t the interests of labor. 

The investigation of shops was begun early in January, 
1915, and with some interruptions, continued to the last of 
April, 1915. Thirty-five shops and systematizing concerns 
were examined, and interviews were had with many promi¬ 
nent scientific management leaders, experts, employers and 
labor leaders. Following is a partial list of shops and con¬ 
cerns visited: 

I. Scientific Management Plants— (In Whole or in Part) 
Tabor Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
The Link Belt Co., Philadelphia 
The Standard Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia 
Smith and Furbush Machine Co., Philadelphia 
Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton', New Jersey 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey 
Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Connecticut 
SayleS'Bleacheries, Saylesville, Rhode Island 
The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Massachusetts 
The New England Butt Co., Providence, Rhode Island 
The Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Massachusetts 
The Remington Typewriter Co., Ilion, New York 
The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Diamond Chain and Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The Aluminum Castings Co., Detroit, Michigan 
Joseph and Feiss, Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland, Ohio 
The H. Black Co., Qeveland, Ohio 
The Westinghottse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joan and Laughlin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

King Sewing Machine Co., Buffalo, New York 
The Republic Metalware Co., Buffalo, New York 
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work out in the shops designated by them, and to include 
whatever policies and methods investigation has proved to 
be characteristic of such shops, bearing in mind that the 
movement at present is not fixed and final, but is in its 
early stages of development. 

In making this study, the effort has been to avoid per¬ 
sonal bias, and to view all matters purely from the stand¬ 
point of fact and cause. The purpose of the investigation 
has been to lay foundations for the judgment of scientific 
management, not relative to an absolute ideal, but relative 
to the alternative which would exist without it. There is 
no desire to uphold or to condemn either party to the 
controversy, least of all to foment contest The prime ob¬ 
jects are to lay bare the facts of the actual situation and 
to dispel misunderstandings, as a starting point and basis 
for reasonable control and constructive effort. Any criti¬ 
cisms of scientific management which follow must be under¬ 
stood in this light. Nor should they be regarded as neces¬ 
sarily applicable to all scientific management shops. The 
writer has become acquainted with scientific managers for 
whom he has the highest respect and admiration—men 
who are capable of putting human above pecuniary consid¬ 
erations, who have the interest of their workmen truly at 
heart, so far as they see it, and who are glad to do all m 
their power to remedy evil effects that can be shown to 
exist. Unfortunately, these men do not represent the only 
type concerned with the installation and operation of the 
new systems, and in the interest of truth and justice, it 
has been necessary to weigh the evil with the good. 

Finally, the writer wishes to acjmowledge the invaluable 
assistance of the official management and labor experts^ 
Their presence and counsel have brought to li^ mMiy 
significant facts that otherwise might have been overlooked, 
and ffieir judgment has been of prime importance'in 
wf^hihg of the evidence secured. Without hea% 
co^ra^on, the investigation would have proved reb^yel^ 
tmprp^ble, if not impossible. 
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2. The Claims of Scientific Management Relative 
TO Labor 

Scientific management in theory is not a single, con¬ 
sistent body of thought. While there is doubtless a funda¬ 
mental unity in the movement, various leaders and would- 
be leaders have arisen, each with his own peculiar doc¬ 
trines or his own particular emphasis upon special aspects 
of the system. Vital contradictions and important addi¬ 
tions and omissions have thus appeared which tend to sep¬ 
arate the scientific management group into schools, differing 
considerably in general viewpoint. The most important of 
these so-called schools are those, respectively, of the late 
Mr. F. W. Taylor, Mr. H. L. Gantt, and Mr. Harrington 
Emerson.* 

It is impossible to state the labor claims of the Taylor, 
Gantt and Emerson schools as one consistent whole, but 
it would be misleading to present them as three independent 
and equally important bodies of thought. Mr. Taylor is 
usually credited with being the founder of scientific man¬ 
agement and has been almost universally recognized as its 
leading exponent. His system is more complete, is worked 
out with greater consistency and concrete detail, and has 
been applied with greater fidelity than those of his rivals. 
His adherents constitute also the strongest and most loyal 
body of scientific managers, and it is to the Taylor system 
tlat organized labor has most generally and most strenu¬ 
ously objected. In fact, the Taylor system has been and 
still is regarded in most quarters as scientific management 
par exicellence and practically identified with the more in- 
cluave term. 

’These schools are not altogether distinct either in theory or 
practice. There is considerable overlapping of thought by the 
ba^t and among the assumed followers; both within the schools 
aaf i^ont, there is much diversity and departure from the model, 
.fw to a disdact element of charlatanism. 
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Under these circumstances, thfe writer has felt justified 
in making Mr. Taylor’s statements of the nature of scien¬ 
tific management and its relations to labor the standard 
claims of scientific management.^ In presenting the labor 
claims of scientific management, therefore, and in judging 
them with reference to the facts, the Taylor system has 
been taken as the positive basis of exposition and compari¬ 
son, the Gantt and Emerson claims being presented and 
dealt with only as they difiCT from or modify Mr. Taylor’s 
statements. 

The labor claims of scientific management, according to 
Mr. Taylor, constitute a body of nearly forty leading points 
with many subordinate affirmations. Their general spirit 
and character may be indicated by the following much ab¬ 
breviated statements :* 

I. The General Definition of Scientific Management .— 
Scientific management is a system devised by industrial 
engineers for the purpose of subserving the common inter¬ 
ests of employers, workmen, and society at large, through 
the elimination of avoidable wastes, the general improve¬ 
ment of the processes and methods of production, and the 
just and scientific distribution of the product. 

i. Fundamental Principles of Scientific Management .— 
Scientific management rests on the fundamental economic 
principles that harmony of interests exists between em¬ 
ployers and workers, and that high general wages and better 
general conditions of employment can be secured through 
low labor cost. 

j. The Relation of Scientific Management to Fact and 
Law. —Scientific management attempts to substitute in the 
relations between employers and workers the government 
of fact and law for the rule of force and opinion. It substi¬ 
tutes exact Imowledge for guesswork and seeks to establish 

*Tli^ (Qtedfic differences whidi exist between the claims of Mr. 
Tarior, Mr. Gantt and Mr. Emerson are shown in Aiqjendiees HI 
ai>41V«» 

‘For Pk fiiit statement of the Taylor claims, see Aj^enfix It ^ 
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a code of natural laws equally binding upon employers 
and workmen. 

4. The Scientific and Democratic Character of Scientific 
Management,—Sden^&c management is thus at once scien¬ 
tific and, democratic. 

In time and motion study it has discovered and developed 
an accurate scientific method by which the great mass of 
laws governing the easiest and most productive movements 
of men are registered. These laws constitute a great code 
which, for the first time in industry, completely controls 
the acts of the management as well as those of the work¬ 
men. 

It pays men rather than positions and through its meth¬ 
ods of pa3Tnent makes possible the rewarding of each 
workman on the basis of his efficiency. It makes possible 
the scientific selection of workmen, i.e., the mutual adapta¬ 
tion of the task and the worker, and is a practical system 
of vocational guidance and training. 

It analyzes the operations of industry into their natural 
parts, makes careful studies of fatigue and sets the task 
on the basis of a large number of performances by men 
of different capacities and with due and scientific allowance 
for the human factor and legitimate delays. 

It assigns to each workman a definite and by him ac¬ 
complishable task, institutes rational rest periods, and 
modes of recreation during the working hours, eliminates 
pace setters, standardizes performance, and guards the 
workers against over-speeding and exhaustion, nervously 
and physically. 

It substitutes the role of law for the arbitrary decisions 
of foremen, employers, and unions, and treats each worlmr 
as an independent personality. 

Scientific management thus democratizes industry. It 
gives a voice to toth parties and substitutes joint obedience 
of empbyers and workers to fact and law for obedience to 
personal authority. No such democracy has ever existed 
in hidustry before. Every protest of every workman must 
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be handled by those on the management side, and the 
right or wrong of the complaint must be settled not by the 
ofMnion, either of the management or the workman, but 
by the great code of laws which has been developed and 
which must satisfy both sides. It gives the worker in the 
end equal voice with the employer; both can refer only 
to the arbitrament of science and fact. 

5. Scientific Management and Productive Efficiency .— 
Scientific management improves and standardizes the indus¬ 
trial organization and equipment, betters the training of the 
workmen and increases their skill and efficiency. 

It rationalizes the management, improves the methods 
of planning, routing and .accounting, furnishes the best 
machinery, tools, and materials, eliminates avoidable wastes 
and standardizes the methods of work. 

It gathers up, systematizes and systematically transmits 
to the workers all the traditional craft knowledge and skill 
which is being lost and destroyed under current industrial 
methods. 

It employs in the shop a corps of competent specialists 
whose duty it is to instruct and train the workers, and to 
assist them whenever difficulties arise in connection,,with the 
work. 

It trains the men in the easiest and best methods of work, 
and brings the workmen into close and helpful touch with 
the management. 

It removes from each worker responsibility for the work 
of others, and prevents the more efficient from being held 
back and demoralized by the inefficient. 

It increases the productive output, and improves the 


quality of the product. 

6 . Scientific Management and Labor Welfare. —^Scien¬ 
tific management, through its accurate scientific method;, 


and the laws which it has discovered and establisted, ite 
ia^fbvement of organization and equipment, and its doQO- 
cratic*api]pt: / 

Si^ ekch workman to the highest task for whic^ Ui 
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I%sica! and intellectual’capacity fits him, and tends to 
prevent the degradation and displacement of skilled labor. 

It rewards the men for helpful suggestions and im¬ 
provements in the methods of work, and provides immedi¬ 
ate inspection and immediate rewards for increased or im¬ 
proved output. 

It requires the workers to perform, not one operation 
merely, but several operations or tasks. 

It trains the workmen mechanically as they were never 
trained before, opens the way for all workmen to become 
“first-class men,” and opens up opportunities for the ad¬ 
vancement and promotion of the workers. 

It stimulates and energizes them intellectually, and pro¬ 
motes their self-reliance and individuality. 

It insures just treatment of individual workers, and pay 
to each in proportion to his efficiency. 

It guarantees the worker against the arbitrary alteration 
of the task, arbitrary rate cutting, and limitation of earn¬ 
ings. 

It raises wages and shortens the hours of labor. 

It increases the security and continuity of employment. 

It lessens the rigors of shop discipline. 

It promotes friendly feeling and relations between the 
management and the men, and among the workers of the 
shop or group. 

It renders collective bargaining and trade unionism un¬ 
necessary as means of protection to the workmen. 

It tends to prevent strikes and industrial warfare and 
to remove the causes of social unrest. 


Mr. Gantt, in the past, has been closely associated with 
Mr. Taylor, and by many is still regarded as a member of 
the Taylor group. His chief claims to consideration as 
tlw founder and leader of a distinct school of efficiency 
raat upon the emphasis which he places in his writings on 
^ la^r or humanitarian aspects of scientific management, 
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<H> the instruction of workmen, hnd on a task and bonus 
system of payment to take the place of Mr. Taylor’s differ¬ 
ential piece-rate system.* In most essentials, Mr. Gantt 
accepts the Taylor claims of scientific management, and 
with minor exceptions, subscribes to them in detail. He 
has not, however, gone so far as Mr. Taylor in emphasizing 
the democracy of scientific management, nor has he defi¬ 
nitely asserted that scientific management, especially throt^h 
time study, has discovered and established a great code of 
laws which completely controls the actions of the manage¬ 
ment as well as those of the workmen. 

The labor claims of scientific management made by Mr. 
Emerson are, in general, much less comprehensive and 
specific than those put forward by Mr. Taylor. This, no 
doubt, is due in part to the fact that Mr. Emerson does 
not subscribe to any definite and detailed system, but as¬ 
serts that he is engaged merely in the application of funda¬ 
mental principles to the industrial process.* On his own 
testimony, he has not worked out a complete set of in¬ 
variable methods and devices to which he is wedded and 
which he is bound to defend. “We have no system,” he 
states. “What we attempt to do is to apply certain princi- 
{^es. We are willing to adopt any methods, any device, 
if it is advantageous.”* While, therefore, Mr. Emerson 
says much of principles, when he leaves the discussion 
and comes down to the actual practice of scientific 
management, his claims are much less detailed and rigid 
than those of Mr. Taylor. He takes it for granted that 
“the ideal is never attained.” * In fact, he deprecates the 

‘It may be noted that the members of the Taylor group have 
generally adopted these modifications, at least, in theory. 

*It should not be inferred from this statement that Mr. Emerson 
baMS his work more on fundamental principles than Mr. Taylor, nor 
thatMr. Taylor would insist on any invariable set of form^ Mywli^, 
etc., j 

'Dnited States Gtmmisuon on Industrial Relations Hearings, p. 

*ligidOnetr with the writer, Nov. 1914. 
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idea that “shops can be found which will exactly represent 
the different systems.” He admits that he has never been 
able to install more than a small fraction of what he should 
call “Emerson Company methods,” and in his belief there 
is not more than one existing plant “which represents the 
ideas of any scientific manager unless it be some shop where 
the system was put in by the manager himself and, there¬ 
fore, represents his ideas.”* 

It has been found impossible, therefore, to secure from 
Mr. Emerson personally or through what he has written 
any concrete systematic statement of his own labor claims 
or any definite and positive comment upon all the points 
covered by the labor claims of scientific management as au¬ 
thenticated by Mr. Taylor. He is probably in substantial 
accord with Mr. Taylor in many of his detailed claims, as 
evidenced by his failure to make positive objections to 
them when they were presented for his criticism. With 
respect to more fundamental matters, Mr. Emerson ex¬ 
presses a qualified belief in industrial democracy, in the 
possibility of exact scientific knowledge, and in the potency 
of natural law in industrial affairs. Doubtless, however, he 
would not subscribe without reserve to Mr. Taylor’s positive 
claims for scientific management covering these matters, nor 
would he hold that scientific management always and of 
necessity deals out exact justice to the worker. 

3. The Trade Union Objections to Scientific 
Management 

It would be a grievous mistake to assume that organized 
labor, as a whole, is more consistent in positive theory and 
in viewpoint than scientific management. Trade unions are 
essentially opportunistic, they present vitally different types, 
their most general organization is little more than a loose 
affiliation of sovereign bodies, there is no individual or 
g^p which has unchallenged authority or right to speak 
^Interview with the writer, Nov. 18, 1914. 
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for the organic unit or the individual, and none wi^h can 
be held responsible for the pronouncements of all those 
who as union men have raised their voices in protest against 
scientific management. No consistent or strictly autborita* 
tive statement of the trade union position relative to scien¬ 
tific management can, therefore, be made. 

There is one body, however, which far more than any 
other, can claim the right to voice the prevailing sentiment 
of organized labor in America. This body is the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. Its mem¬ 
bers are the elected representatives of nearly two and one- 
half millions of workers, and its president, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, has for many years been recognized as the lead¬ 
ing exponent of labor thought and a most vital force in 
the molding of labor opinion. This Council has itself put 
forth no systematic statement of organized labor’s objec¬ 
tions to scientific management, but the writer was able to 
secure through a committee of its appointing and through 
its officers, a careful revision of his own systematized com¬ 
pilation of those objections, drawn from all available 
sources. This statement he feels justified, therefore, in 
regarding as the nearest possible approach at present to 
an authoritative presentation of the trade union objections 
to scientific management. While it contains some charges 
authenticated merely as the expression of individual opinion 
to which the Council itself does not subscribe, in the main, 
the statement may be taken as representing the definite at¬ 
titude of the best informed and most influential group 
in organized labor toward scientific management and its 
methods. 

Like the labor claims of scientific management, the trade 
union objections to scientific management cover too large 
a number of general and specific points to warrant presai- 
taticm in detail. On the other hand, their character and 
tange<are such as to preclude the possibility of condensa- 
tioatin it way to bring out fully and forcibly labor’s mdM- 
faritnii grdunds of opposition. The following brief at^ 
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ment, however, may serve as an indication of its general 
attitude and charges.* 

I. The General Definition of Scientific Management .— 
Organized labor understands by the term, “scientific man¬ 
agement,” certain well-defined “efficiency systems” which 
have been recently devised by individuals and small groups 
under the leadership and in imitation of men like Frederick 
W. Taylor, H. L. Gantt and Harrington Emerson, by whom 
this term has been preempted. Organized labor makes a 
clear distinction between “scientific management” thus de¬ 
fined and “science in management.” It does not oppose sav¬ 
ings of waste and increase of output resulting from im¬ 
proved machinery and truly efficient management. It 
stands, therefore, definitely committed to “science in man¬ 
agement,” and its objections are directed solely apinst sys¬ 
tems devised by the so-called “scientific management” cult. 

e. Scientific Management in Its Relation to Labor Wel¬ 
fare. —^“Scientific management” thus defined is a device 
employed for the purpose of increasing production and 
profits; and tends to eliminate consideration for the char¬ 
acter, rights and welfare of the employees. 

It looks upon the worker as a mere instrument of pro¬ 
duction and reduces him to a semi-automatic attachment 
to the machine or tool. 

In spirit and essence, it is a cunningly devised speeding- 
up and sweating system, which puts a premium upon mus¬ 
cle and speed rather than brains, forces individuals to be¬ 
come “rushers” and “speeders”; stimulates and drives the 
workers up to the limit of nervous and physical exhaustion 
and over-speeds and over-strains them; shows a constant 
tendency to increase the intensity and extent of the task; 
tends to displace all but the fastest workers; indicates a 
purpose to extract the last ounce of energy from the work¬ 
ers; and holds that if the task can be performed it is not 
too great. 

, ‘The full statement of the trade union (Ejections to scientific 
^Mm^^ement will be found in Appendix V. 
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It intensifies the modern tendency toward spedalizadon 
of the work and the task; is destructive of mechanical edu¬ 
cation and skill; splits up the work into a series of minute 
tasks tending to confine the workers to the continuous per¬ 
formance of one of these tasks; tends to eliminate skilled 
crafts; deprives the worker of the opportunity of learning a 
trade; degrades the skilled workers to the condition of the 
less skilled; displaces skilled workers and forces them into 
competition with the less skilled, and narrows the compet¬ 
itive field and weakens the bargaining strength of the work¬ 
ers through specialization of the task and the destruction of 
craft skill. 

It displaces day work .and day wage by task work 
and the piece-rate, premium and bonus systems of pay¬ 
ment. 

It tends to set the task on the basis of “stunt” records 
of the strongest and swiftest workers without due allow¬ 
ance for the human element or legitimate delays, so that 
only a few of the strongest and most active workers are 
capable of accomplishing it, and has devised and established 
modes of payment, usually arranged so that it is greatly 
to the advantage of the employer to prevent the workers 
from equaling or exceeding the task, and which usually 
result in giving the worker less than the regular rate of 
pay for his extra exertion, and only a portion and usually 
the smaller portion of the product which his extra exertion 
has created. 

It establishes a rigid standard of wages r^rdless of the 
progressive increase in the cost of living, and tends to make 
it permanent at its present low level; puts a limit upon the 
amount of wages which any man can earn; offers no guar- 
anteee against rate cutting; is itself a systematic rate-cut¬ 
ting device; tends to lower the wages of many immediats% 
and permanently, and means in the long run more w«h 4 c 
for 'fte same or less pay. 

It tcttds to lengthen the hours of labor; shortens Ae 
tenure service; lessens the certify and coutim^ty id 
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ein| 4 oynient; and leads to 'over-production and the mcrease 
of unemployment. 

It condemns the worker to a monotonous routine; tends 
to deprive him of thought, initiative, sense of achievement 
and joy in his work; dwarfs and represses him intellectu¬ 
ally ; tends to destroy his individuality and inventive genius; 
increases the danger of industrial accidents; tends to under¬ 
mine the worker’s health, shortens his period of industrial 
activity and earning power, and brings on premature old 
age. 

It puts into the hands of employers at large an immense 
mass of information and methods which may be used un¬ 
scrupulously to the detriment of the workers, creates the 
possibility of systematic blacklisting, and offers no guaran¬ 
tee against the abuse of its professed principles and prac¬ 
tices. 

j. Scientific Management in Its Relation to Industrial 
Democracy .—“Scientific management” is undemocratic; 
it is a reversion to industrial autocracy which forces the 
workers to depend upon the employers’ conception of 
fairness and limits the democratic safeguards of the 
workers. 

It tends to gather up and transfer to the management all 
the traditional knowledge, the judgment and the skill of 
the workers and monopolizes the initiative and skill of the 
workers in connection with the work. 

It allows the workman ordinarily no voice in hiring or 
discharge, the setting of the task, the determination of the 
wage rate or the general conditions of employment. 

It greatly intensifies unnecessary managerial dictation and 
discipline; tends to prevent the presentation and denies 
the consideration of grievances; and tends to increase the 
number of shop offenses and the amount of docking and 

filing 

It introduces the spirit of mutual suspicion and contest 
among the men, and thus destroys the solidarity and co- 
Qjgentive spirit of the group. 
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It has refused tu deal with th£ workers exc^ as Indi¬ 
viduals. 

It is incompatible with and destructive of unionism; 
destroys all the protective rules established by unions and 
discriminates against union men. 

It b incompatible with and destructive of collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

4. The Unscientific Character of Scientific Manage¬ 
ment, —^“Scientific management” in its relations to labor is 
unscientific. 

It does not take all the elements into consideration but 
deals with human beings as it does with inanimate ma¬ 
chines. 

It violates the fundamental principles of human nature 
by ignoring habits, temperament, and traditions of work and 
tends to minimize the acquired skill of the workers. 

It greatly increases the number of “unproductive work¬ 
ers,” i.e., those engaged in clerical work, and often squeezes 
out of the workers vast overhead charges. 

It is unscientific and unfair in its determination of the 
task and furnishes no just or scientific basis for calculating 
the wage rate. 

It concerns itself almost wholly with the problem of pro¬ 
duction, disregarding in general the vital problem of dis¬ 
tribution, and violates and indefinitely postpones the appli¬ 
cation of the fundamental principle of justice to distribu¬ 
tion. 

It b based on the principle of the survival of the fittest 
and tends to disregard the physical welfare of the workers. 

5. The Inefficiency of Scientific Management. —^“Scien- 
tiifc management” is fundamentally inefficient. 

It does not tend to develop general and long-time eco¬ 
nomic efficiency. 

It tends to emphasize quantity of product at the expense 
of quality, and to reduce the quality of the work and out¬ 
put'*' , -,, j ■ 

It^ jbcapable of extensive application. 
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It is a theoretical conception already proven a failure in 
practice. 

6 . Scientific Management and Industrial Unrest .— 
“Scientific management” intensifies the conditions of indus¬ 
trial unrest. 

It libels the character of the workmen, and its methods 
are evidence of suspicion and direct question of the hon¬ 
esty and fairness of the workers. 

It fails to satisfy the workers under it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, is regarded by them with extreme distaste. 

It pits workman against workman; displaces harmony 
and cooperation among the working group by mutual sus¬ 
picion and controversy, and increases the antagonism be¬ 
tween the workers and their employers. 

It increases the points of friction and offers no guaran¬ 
tee against industrial warfare and is conducive to strikes. 
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Conclusions Resulting from the Investigation^ 

In the following ‘ pages, your investigator and his official ex¬ 
perts have endeavored to set forth as briefly as may be, with 
due regard to the variety and shadings of the data involved, 
the facts as they have found them bearing on the relations of 
scientific management to labor, both organized and unorgan¬ 
ized. 

Two essential points stand forth. The first point is that sci¬ 
entific management, at its best and adequately applied, exem¬ 
plifies one of the advanced stages of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion which began with the invention and introduction of ma¬ 
chinery. Because of its youth and the necessary application 
of its principles to a competitive state of industry, it is, in many 
respects, crude, many of its devices are contradictory of its an¬ 
nounced principles, and it is inadequately scientific. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is to date the latest word in the sheer mechanics of 
production and inherently in line with the march of events. 

Our industries should adopt all methods which replace in¬ 
accuracy with accurate knowledge and which systematically 
operate to eliminate economic waste. Scientific management, 
at its best, has succeeded in creating an organic whole of the 
several departments of an institution, establishing a codrdination 
of their functions which had previously been impossible, and, 
in this respect, it has conferred great benefits on industry. 
The social problem created by scientific management, how¬ 
ever, does not lie in this field. It is in its direct and indi¬ 
rect effects upon labor that controversy has arisen, and it was 

* As rqmrted to the Commission on Industrial Relations. 

* In die report to the Commission on Industrial Relations, this 
•sctiOD stood first in order. 
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in this field that the investigation was principally made. 
the present, the introducers and appliers of scientific manage¬ 
ment have no influences to direct them, except where labor 
is thoroughly organized, other than their ideals, personal views, 
htunanitarianism or sordid desire for immediate profit with 
slight regard for labor’s welfare. 

The second point is that neither organized nor unorganized 
labor finds in scientific management any adequate protection to 
its standards of living, any progressive means for industrial 
education, or any opportunity for industrial democracy by which 
labor may create for itself a progressively efficient share in 
efficient management. And, therefore, as unorganized labor 
is totally unequipped to work for these human rights, it be¬ 
comes doubly the duty of organized labor to work unceasingly 
and unswervingly for them, and, if necessary, to combat an 
industrial development which not only does not contain condi¬ 
tions favorable to their growth, but, in many respects, is hos¬ 
tile soil. 

Your investigator and his official experts are of the opinion 
that all the data focus in these two points, each in its own 
way equally vital, equally indestructible and equally uncom¬ 
promising. On the one hand, the right of investigation, per¬ 
petual desire and experiment to find new ways of doing things, 
knowledge, science, efficiency—all these—advance in the ap¬ 
parent nature of our world, sometimes with a beneficent front, 
sometimes as a Frankenstein, temporarily destructive of human 
rights. On the other hand, these very human rights are un¬ 
quenchable, for in the long run they contain the very life of 
true efficiency itself. 

The fact to face is that your Commission is dealing in this , 
marier with two forces, neither of which may nor will be sac¬ 
rificed to the other. Also, conflict between them would simply 
be marking time against the inevitable. It is inherent in the 
nature of things that they both live and fructify. 

How then may they develop together? The solution must 
lie in practical experiments'to which a great Federal body .l&e 
yours is most comp^e^ to give sanction. You can lay down 
snc^ principles of mcpei^taentation as may be applied to stfe- 
giard Ibe rights of j^Mfipi^ces. But this is a subject Ior;i^ 
broader and deeper dm^^tion than the pages of thb 
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are competent to outline. Suentific management is but one 
factor in tbe broad industrial problem. 

(Signed): Robert F. Hoxie, Investigator. 

Robert G. Valentine, Expert 
on Emplojring Management. 
John P. Frey, Labor Expert 
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The Labor Claims of Scientific Management According to 
Mr. Frederick W. Taylor 

A. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Touehing the General 
Character and Spirit of Scientific Management 

The scientific managers claim that; 

I. Scientific management is a system devised by industrial 
engineers for the purpose of subserving the common in¬ 
terests of employers, workmen and society at large 
through the elimination of avoidable wastes, the general 
improvement of the processes and methods of produc¬ 
tion, and the just and scientific distribution of the prod¬ 
uct 

3. Scientific management is based upon the fundamental as¬ 
sumption of harmony of interests between employers 
and workers, and seeks to establish complete and har¬ 
monious cooperation between them. 

3. Scientific management attempts to substitute, in the rela¬ 

tions between employers and workers, the government 
of fact and law for the rule of force and opinion. It 
substitutes exact knowledge for guesswork, and seeks 
to establish a code of natural laws equally binding upon 
employers and workmen. 

4. Scientific management thus seeks to substitute in the shop 

discipline, natural law in place of a code of discipline 
based upon the caprice and arbitrary power of men. No 
such- democracy has ever existed in industry before, 
Every protest of every workman must be handled 
those on the'management side and the right or wfeng 
of the complaint must be settled, not by the opinion 
of the managment or the workmen but by the |p«lS 
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code of laws which has been developed and which most 
satisfy both sides. 

5. Scientific management, perforce, accepts the modern ten¬ 

dency toward specialization caused by machine produc¬ 
tion, but seeks to mitigate its possible evil effects upon 
the workers; 

0. By gathering up, systematizing and systematically 
transmitting to the workers all the traditional craft 
knowledge and skill which is being lost and destroyed 
under current industrial methods. 

b. By employing in the shop a corps of competent special¬ 

ists whose duty it is to instruct and train the workers, 
and to assist them whenever difficulties arise in con¬ 
nection with the work. 

c. By analyzing the operations of industry into their nat¬ 

ural parts and assigning to each workman a definite 
and by him accomplishable task. 

d. By bringing the workmen thus constantly into close, 

systematic, and helpful touch with the management. 

e. By requiring the workmen to learn and to perform not 

one merely but several operations or tasks. 

f. By treating each worker as an independent personality. 

g. By rewarding the men for helpful suggestions and im¬ 

provements in the methods of work. 

h. By opening up opportunities for the advancement and 

promotion of the workers. 

6. Scientific management seeks to eliminate overstimulation, 

overspeeding, and nervous and physical exhaustion of 
the workers: 

a. By substituting exact knowledge based upon a careful 

study of men and machines for guesswork in the set¬ 
ting of the task, and the determination of the hours 
and other conditions of work. 

b. By eliminating thus the need for the employment of 

pace makers. 

c. By transferring from the workers to the management 

responsibility for contriving the best methods of work. 
4 By removing from each worker responsibility for the 
work of others and for the instruction of banners 
and helpers. 
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«. By maintaining the best conditions for performing the 
work through furnishing the best tools and/materials 
at the proper time and place. 

/. By training the workers in the most economical and 
the easiest methods of performing operations. 
g. By standardizing equipment and performance. 
k. By instituting and enforcing rational rest periods and 
modes of recreation during the working hours. 
i. By surrounding the workers with the safest and most 
sanitary shop environment. 

7. Scientific management makes possible the scientific selec¬ 

tion of workmen, i.e., the mutual adaptation of the task 
and the worker. 

8. Scientific management is thus a practical system of voca¬ 

tional guidance and training, and opens the way for all 
workmen to become “first-class” men. 

9. Scientific management pays workers rather than positions; 

it remunerates each man according to his efficiency. 

10. Scientific management eliminates systematic soldiering, and 

thus the hampering and discouraging of the strong and 
willing by the weak and unwilling. 

11. Scientific management, by these methods, seeks to secure 

more efficiency with less effort, to increase the product 
which may be shared by employers and laborers, to 
raise wages while lowering the labor cost, and to place 
both production and distribution upon a scientific and 
just basis. 

B. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Concerning the Ef- 
. fects of Scientific Management upon the Conditions of 
. Work and the Character and Welfare of the Workers, 
IndustricUly and Socially, 

1. Scientific management develops and promotes a friendly 
feeling and relatiendiip between the management and 
the men. 

e. The men uef not soured, as under the old form of imi* 
agement; by,: 

(i) The arbitrary bullying of foremen. 
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(2) ' The injustice in the method and amount of 

r'emuneration. 

(3) The lack of proper tools and materials at the 

proper time and place for doing the work, 
and other delays and breakdowns over which 
they have no control. 

(4) The absence of proper instructions and guid¬ 

ance. 

(5) The necessity of doing work and assuming 

responsibility properly belonging to the 
management. 

b. They do not spend time in criticizing the management. 

c. They are satisfied with the conditions of work and pay. 

d. They, consequently, look upon their employers as their 

best friends. 

2. Scientific management promotes friendly feeling and ac¬ 

tion among the workers in the shop or group. 

0. It eliminates the irritation caused by the soldiering and 
poor work of individuals in the group. 

b. It eliminates the ill feeling caused by parasitism and 

advancement and remuneration by favoritism. 

c. It eliminates the irritation caused by rules which pre¬ 

vent the ambitious and efficient workers from doing 
their best and being paid accordingly. 

d. It eliminates the suspicion and ill feeling caused by 

the employment of pace makers. 

e. The men, consequently, work more cheerfully and are 

more helpful than under the old form of management 

3. Scientific management stimulates and energizes the work¬ 

ers intellectually: 

a. By bringing the workers into constant, close and help¬ 
ful touch with the management; by its systematic 
transmission to the workers of industrial knowledge; 
by its definite instructions; by assigning to each 
worker a definite and accomplishable task; by re¬ 
quiring the worker to perform, not one but several 
operations wherever possible; by rewarding the men 
for usable suggestions and improvements; by open¬ 
ing up opportunities for advancement or promotion; 
. by instituting rational periods of rest and recreation; 
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by treating each worker as an indepieiident person¬ 
ality; by paying each man according to his effi¬ 
ciency: 

(1) Stimulates the thought and ambition of the 

workers. 

(2) Mitigates the monotony incident to modem 

machine industry. 

(3) Develops the workers’ sense of personal 

achievement. 

(4) Puts interest, joy and zest into the work. 

(5) Develops and broadens the mechanical skill 

of the workers. 

(6) Stimulates the workers’ inventive genius. 

(7) Promotes the workers’ self-reliance, self-re¬ 

spect, individuality, personality and dignity. 

4. Scientific management guards the workers against over¬ 

speeding and exhaustion, nervously and physically: 

a. By substituting exact knowledge for guesswork in 

the setting of the task. 

b. By removing the suspicions of the employers that the 

workers are soldiering. 

c. By tending to prevent ignorant bidding and cut-throat 

competition. 

d. By eliminating pace setters and turning speeders into 

instructors. 

e. By training the men in the easiest methods of work. 

f. By careful studies of fatigue and the setting of the task 

on the basis of a large number of performances by 
men of different capacities, and with due scientific 
allowance for the human factor and legitimate delays. 

5. The so-called speeding-up of scientific management is, in 

the main, a speeding-up of machinery, requiring no extra 
exertion on the part of the workers. The speed of the 
men is determined by psychological and physical tests, 
and is always set with reference to long-time results. 
Scientific management challenges anyone to show any 
overstrained or overworked man in the scientific man- 
t^^ement shops. 

& Scientific management insures just treatment of iaffividtisi 
woiker« and kMens the rigors of shop disd |ffinfc 
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0. By ketpiiig records of conduct and exact performance. 

b. By substituting the rule of law for the arbitrary de¬ 

cisions of foremen, employers and unions. 

c. By giving to the worker in the end equal voice with 

the employer. Both can refer only to the arbitrament 
of science and fact. 

y. Scientific management increases the skill, efficiency and 
productivity of the workers: 

a. By the scientific selection of workmen so that each man 

is set to the highest task for which his physical and 
intellectual capacity fits him. 

b. By providing each worker with the best means and 

methods of work. 

c. By educating and training .he workers mechanically 

as they were never trained before. 

d. By training the workers in the easiest and best methods 

of work. 

e. By providing immediate inspection and immediate re¬ 

wards for increased or improved output. 

f. By energizing the workers intellectually. 

g. By preventing the more efficient from being held back 

and demoralized by the inefficient. 

h. By raising thus the old age limit. 

8. Scientific management improves the quality of the product: 

a. By improved methods of instruction and inspection. 

b. By endeavoring to set a task that will show proper re¬ 

lation between quantity and quality. 

9. Scientific management tends to shorten the hours of 

labor. 

10. Scientific management improves the conditions of sani¬ 

tation and safety in the shop. 

11. Scientific management by all these means and methods: 

a. Improves the workers’ health. 

b. Lengthens the workers’ lives and period of earning 

capacity. 

12. Scientific management, through its general spirit and its 

sjrstems of wage payment, prevents arbitrary rate cut¬ 
ting and the placing- of any arbitrary limit upon the 
amount which any worker may earn. Under scientific 
nuuiagement, the rate is never cut without ail abaointe 
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change in the directions goWming tiie work and die time 
demanded for doing it 

13. Scientific management raises wages. 

a. It directly and immediately increases the wages of the 
workers in scientific management shops from 30% 
to 100%.* 

h. It raises the wages of the unskilled by enabling them 
to do work formerly done only by skilled men. 

c. It raises the wages of skilled workers by opening up 

opportunities for advancement and promotiom 

d. It tends to raise wages generally: 

(1) By broadening the field of industrial activity 

and increasing the efficiency of the workers. 

(2) By increasing the total output and thus the 

general demand for labor. 

14. Scientific management tends to prevent the displacement 

and degradation of skilled labor which is a natural con¬ 
comitant of developing machine industry: 
a. By broadening and improving the mechanical training 
and skill of the workers. 

h. By giving time for adjustment to changed industrial 
conditions. 

c. By opening up new fields of work and extensive oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement and promotion. 

15. Scientific management tends to increase the employment 

of labor in the trades where it is installed by cheapening 
and thus increasing the demand for the product 

16. Scientific management tends to lessen the dangers of gen¬ 

eral unemployment: 

a. By the scientific selection and training of the workers 

so t^at each one may find the work for which he is 
best'Atted and thus may become a first-class worker 
in it 

b. By making possible a more accurate adjustment pf 

supply to demand and so tending to eliminate criaCS 


and depression. 

,c. By increasing production and so the demand for labmr. 
ijt Scientific management lessens the necessity for a dOBf 
reierve of workers and lessens the number of part 4 ilQii^ 


men. 
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18. Scientific nuuugement increases the security and continuity 

of employment. The term of employment is longer and 
there is less shifting of employees in scientific man¬ 
agement shops than in ordinary shops. 

19. Scientific management thus betters the industrial condition 

of both skilled and unskilled labor. 

20. Scientific management makes collective bargaining and 

trade unionism unnecessary as means of protection to the 
workers. 

21. Scientific management, however, welcomes the coopera¬ 

tion of unionism. , 

22 Scientific management tends to prevent strikes and indus¬ 
trial warfare. 

23. Scientific management elevates the workers morally and 

socially. The workers under scientific management live 
better and tend to become more temperate and saving. 

24. Scientific management democratizes industry; it gives a 

voice to both parties and substitutes the joint obedience 
of employers and workers to fact and law for obedience 
to persoiutl authority. 

25. Scientific management tends to remove the causes of 

social unrest. 

C. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Touching Certain 
Specific Features and Methods of Scientific Management 

In this connection, the scientific managers claim that: 

I. Time and motion study is the accurate, scientific method by 
which the great mass of laws governing the best and 
easiest and most productive movements of men are in¬ 
vestigated. These laws constitute a great code, which, 
for the first time in industry, completely controls the 
acts of the management, as well as those of the work¬ 
men ; and, therefore [these laws]: 
ft Are necessary to secure efficiency, and, therefore, jus¬ 
tice, to the workers, and improvement in the wages 
and conditions of employment. 

(i) They substitute exact knowledge fw preju¬ 
diced opinion and force in determining all 
the conditions of work and pay. 
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Thus they t^e possible snd dre necessary to: 

(a) The adaptation of the task to the intellectual and phys¬ 

ical capacity of the workers. 

(b) The payment of the workers in exact proportion to 

their efficiency. 

(c) The most efficient methods of performing the task. 

(d) The best conditions of work through the proper rout¬ 

ing of the jobs and materials. 

(e) The elimination of systematic soldiering. 

(f) The elimination of the suspicions of the employers 

that the workers are gaining an unfair advantage, 

(a)* They substitute exact knowledge for ignorance 
in accounting and bidding. Thus they alone: 

(a) Make possible exact cost accounting. 

(b) Make possible the elimination of ignorant and cut¬ 

throat competition. 

(3) Time and motion study thus: 

(a) Is essential to the maximum of industrial and com¬ 

mercial efficiency, and, therefore, of wages. 

(b) Eliminates the chief causes of speeding-up, and the 

arbitrary alteration of the task. 

(c) Eliminates the chief causes of rate cutting. 

h. Time and motion study, with the use of the stop-watch, 
is not objected to by the workers, when its purposes are 
properly explained and understood by the workers, and 
when used openly and above-board by men whose knowl¬ 
edge and ability the workers respect. 

3. Task setting and the methods of payment employed by 
scientific management stimulate and energize the workers 
intellectually and are essential to maximum efficiency, 
maximum wages, and justice and fair dealing between 
employers and workers. 
a. Scientific task setting 

(1) Makes possible the mutual adaptation of the 

man and the work. 

(2) Promotes the training of the worker, and 

*ln connection with this section, Mr. H. K. Haffiaway says: 
(a) Make possible aficurate cost prediction, (b) The eliinlaaNon 
of ignorant coiwetitioa. 
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makes it possible for every man to become 
“first-class” in some employment. 

(3) Pats zest into the work and gives a sense of 

achievement. 

(4) Eliminates the use of pace makers. 

(5) Promotes the workers’ self-reliance and indi¬ 

viduality. 

b. The modes of payment employed by scientific man¬ 
agement : 

(1) Insure pay according to efiiciency, and thus 

(a) Tend to eliminate soldiering. 

(b) Eliminate the need for pace setters. 

(c) Turn foremen into instructors. 

(d) Increase efficiepcy and output. 

(2) Increase wages. 

(3) Tend to guarantee against rate cutting. 

(4) Secure justice for each worker. 

(5) Promote friendly relations between the em¬ 

ployers and workers; prevent suspicion and 
complaints. 

(6) Promote friendly relations among the workers. 

(7) Develop the individuality of the workers. 



APPENDIX III 


Thb Labos Claims of Scientific Management Accobding 
TO Mr. H. L. Gantt 

The scientific management labor claims of Mr. H. L. Gantt 
are practically identical with those of Mr. Taylor, presented 
in Appendix II, except for the following omissions and sub¬ 
stitutions. 

(Marginal figures refer to the correspondingly numbered 
paragraphs of the Taylor labor claims). 

A. 4. Omit the statement: “No such democracy has 

ever existed in industry before. Every protest 
of every workman must be handled by those on 
the management side, and the right or wrong 
of the complaint must be settled, not by the 
opinion either of the management or the work¬ 
men, but by the great code of laws which has 
been developed, and which must satisfy both 
sides.” 

B. 12. Omit: “Under scientific management, the rate is 

never cut without an absolute change in the 
directions governing the work and the time de¬ 
manded for doing it.” 

C. I. Omit: “Time and motion study is the accurate sci¬ 

entific method by which the great mass of laws, 
governing the best and easiest and most produc¬ 
tive movements of men, are investigated. These 
laws constitute a great code, which, for the first 
time in industry, completely controls the acts of 
the management as well as those of the work¬ 
men, and, therefore [these laws]: 
a. Are necessary to secure efficient^, and, therefoKi 
justice to the workers, and improvement in tim 
wages^and conditions of employmeot” 

ISO 
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C I. And substitute:and motion study: 

o. Is necessary to secure efficiency, and, therefore, 
justice to the workers and improvement in the 
wages and conditions of employment.” 

C. I. a.(2)(a) Substitute: “They make possible exact cost 
estimating” for “They make possible exact cost 
accounting.” 

In addition to the above, Mr. Gantt regards A. 10 as “truei 
but not particularly important.” 



APPENDIX IV 


The Labor Claims of Scientific Management According to 
Mr. Harrington Emerson 

In the following presentation of the Emerson labor claims, 
the general order and the main headings of the Taylor state¬ 
ment have been retained to facilitate the process of comparison. 

(Marginal figures refer to the correspondingly numbered 
paragraphs of ^e Taylor labor claims.) 

A. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Touching the 
General Character and Spirit of Scientific Management 

I. The General Definition of Scientific Management. —^Mr. 
Emerson states that he does not “care for” the definition of 
scientific management authenticated by Mr. Taylor. He offers 
no positive suggestions for the revision of this definition. In 
a statement to the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, however, he says: “As I understand scientific man¬ 
agement . . . it is the subjection of materials, equipment and 
personnel, including all managers, to the highest economic laws 
in order that the universe through human ability may give 
more of its inexhaustible riches to humanity.” ^ 

A study of Mr. Emerson’s writings leads to the assumption 
that the following would be a characteristic statement: Sci¬ 
entific management is an attempt to secure economic efficiency 
thrdugh the plication to industrial and commercial practice 
pf ideals, common sense, competent counsel, discipline, the fair 
deal, efficiency reward, records—reliable, immediate and ade¬ 
quate-planning and despatching, standards and sdtedules, 

*EKeieney and Modem Civiligation, before the United States 
CoBUnitaion on Industrie Relations, Washington. D, C, April ,14 
|P4 (Sect «sa). 
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standardized 6{ierations and written standard-practice instruc¬ 
tions. 

5. The Alleged Lam of Scientific Management and the 
Control which these Laws are Assumed to Exercise over Em¬ 
ployers and Workers .—Although Mr. Emerson makes the idea 
of economic law central in his definition of scientific manage¬ 
ment, he does not like Mr. Taylor’s claim that scientific man* 
agement has succeeded in developing a code of natural laws 
which “completely controls the acts of the management as well 
as those of the workmen.” On the contrary, he recognizes that 
no system can he devised which cannot he beaten by the un¬ 
fair employer. Scientific management, he admits, “is a tool, 
an instrument that can he just as easily applied by outsiders for 
bad as for good purpose.” ‘ “There are indeed employers who 
are constantly scheming to put something over on the worker, 
on their partners, on investors, on the public. . . . Scientific 
as a rolling pin in the clench of an exasperated wcmian, or as 
management, in the hands of such men, may be as dangerous 
a torch in a maniac’s hand in a powder magazine, or as a strong 
ship with a pirate crew. Mathematics may be used to defraud 
a man as well as to add up pay rolls correctly.” ® 

4. Scientific Management and Shop Discipline. —Mr. Tay¬ 
lor emphasizes the idea that discipline in the scientific manage¬ 
ment shops is the reflex of natural law rather than the appli¬ 
cation of the arbitrary power of men. He says that scientific 
management “seeks to substitute in the shop discipline nat¬ 
ural law in place of a code of discipline based upon the caprice 
and arbitrary power of men.” “Every protest of every worker 
must be handled by those on the management side and the right 
or wrong of the complaint must be settled, not by the opitdon 
of either the management or the men, but by the great code 
of laws which has been developed.” 

Mr. Emerson makes no positive objections to these state¬ 
ments but appears to rely more upon personality and persua¬ 
sion than upon natural law for disciplinary results. In the 
matter of discipline he wants each man “to make the other re- 

'Interview with writer, Nov. 18, 1914. 

*EIMeney and Modem Civilisation, before the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, Washington, D. C, April, 1914 
(Sect aSS, aSR a%). 
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sponsible.”* “The spirit which is wanted in the shop resiIItB 
from a sense of mutual dependence and help.”* Hb says 
that ”he personally objects to the method of force thoujrh be 
may have to put on force once in a while.”* “However, in 
America, you cannot say to a man: ‘I will make you.’ ” “You 
cannot get the best out of a man and not give him 
oats."* 

4. The Alleged Democratic Character of Scientific Man¬ 
agement. —Mr. Emerson does not appear to be altogether in 
harmony with Mr. Taylor’s statement respecting scientific man¬ 
agement that “no such democracy has ever existed in industry 
before. It gives to the worker in the end equal voice with 
the employer; both can refer only to the arbitrament of science 
and fact.” Mr. Emerson 'recognizes that scientific management 
may or not be democratic. “There are four ways,” he says, 
“of getting what you want: (i) By finding or discovering it; 
(2) By persuasion; (3) By purchase; and (4) By force.”* 
“Scientific management may be employed as an instrument for 
any of these methods.” * His own method, he asserts, how¬ 
ever, “is that of discovery, persuasion, and purchase.”* He 
personally “objects to force.”* “He would be willing to 
leave the matter of changing rates to keep them fair to a com- 
tnittee of the workmen,” but “he would want to exercise the 
right of veto.” * “The government necessarily rests with the 
management.” * 

5. Scientific Management and the Modem Tendency To¬ 
ward Specialieation. —Mr. Emerson does not “care for” the 
Taylor statements under this heading: * 

5. g. Rewards to workers for usable suggestions. 

Mr. Emerson expresses himself as “constitutionally opposed 
to offering the men rewards for suggestions” . . . "he does 
reward the workers but he makes no promises.” * His reason 
ia not a desire "to take from the men what belongs to them, 
tnt such a promise violates the spirit of the plant," * and, fur* 
tfacrmore, cannot be redeemed. He wants “every one to Warie 
in tbe ^rit of hdpfulness, not in the spirit of bargaiiue|i"j^* 
wants the “spirit of cooperation,” "the spirit of the 
“Any method that causes the men to keep back what ia 
food of fhe plant as ft «^le is a bad one.”* 

, *Intar*iev. Nov. ift. loij. 
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Bc^d this there is, according to Emerson, a very practical 
reason for widiholding the promise of rewards for suggestions 
made, yiz., that “adequate rewards are impossible.” “The 
great asset of a plant is the unrewarded and unpaid knowledge 
of the workers and it would bankrupt a plant to pay for all 
this."* 

6 . The Alleged Elimination of Overstimulation and Speed¬ 
ing Under Scientific Management. —Mr. Emerson objects to 
the inference that scientific management eliminates the stimula¬ 
tion and speeding-up of the workers. The statement found 
in the Taylor labor claims is “too soft.” He admits that sci¬ 
entific management “is a speeding-up system,” * and asserts that 
“for one man who is overstimulated and consequently ex¬ 
hausted, a thousand rust out under any management.” * “There 
is a rational time and speed for every movement and most 
people are too slow.” “The great thing is to stimulate them all 
you can, and then you don’t get the best.” “The endeavor of 
scientific management is to speed every one up to the maximum 
point which he can maintain continuously with benefit to him¬ 
self and the operation in which he is engaged.” “The whole 
advance of centuries depends upon using the human energies 
to make use of accumulated resources.” * “We do not want 
laggards. Most of us are too flabby. We need a punch.” "I 
have not the slightest sympathy with the wail about speeding- 
up.” 

In mitigation of these somewhat harsh statements, Mr. 
Emerson says, however, that “the employer has no right to 
ask a man to do more than a fair amount.” ’ “The worker is 
stimulated because of the reciprocal exchange of experience and 
knowledge.” “The effort,” he says, “is to put men into work 
in which they can take joy. It is hard to exhaust them if this 
is done.” • 

6 . b. The Alleged Elimination of the Need for Pacemakers 
under Scientific Management. —^Mr. Emerson objects to fihe 
statement on this head authorized by Mr. Taylor to the effect 
that scientific management eliminates the need for pacemakers. 
He “wants always a pacemaker.”* The reason is that he 

’ Imernew, Nov. iR 1914. 

'Interview, Nov. 18, 1914, and formal statement submitted to 
%vcsl||Btor. 
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VacBB the standard at 50% of the fastest,’\|nd "wants the 
pacemaker to check up with.”^ 

e. The Transference under Scientific Mana^jitm^.of 1 n- 
dilional Craft KnovAedge from the Management fo'tm Men.— 
Mr. Emerson repudiates the word “transfer” as used in this 
connection. "The exchange of knowledge under scientific 
management,” he says, is “reciprocal."' He does not like the 
attitude of superiority on the part of the management. He 
"gives instructions to the engineer when to start and when 
to get there, but he does not give a . . . how he gets there”; 
he “wants the men to tell him.” ‘ 

d. d. The Alleged Removal from the Workers wider Scien¬ 
tific Management of Responsibility for the Work of Others and 
for the Instruction of Beginners and Helpers. —Mr. Emerson 
does not agree with Mr. Taylor at this point. He “wants each 
man to make the other responsible” * though, “of course, he does 
not want a man to be responsible for conditions which he can¬ 
not control.”* 

7. Scientific Management and Scientific Selection and Adap¬ 
tation of the Workmen. —Mr. Taylor states that scientific man¬ 
agement makes possible the scientific selection of workmen, i.e., 
the mutual adaptation of the task and the worker. Mr. Emer¬ 
son says that he “does not see this in the slightest degree.” * 
However, he states that he would “endeavor to so place each 
man that the work would give him pleasure and be fitted for 
him physically, mentally, and morally and permanently so.”* 
Moreover, Mr. Emerson has a somewhat elaborate theory of 
selection and strong feeling in regard to the necessity and jus¬ 
tification for careful elimination of the unfit workers. He 
would “wect certain screens between the workers and em¬ 
ployment in the shop.”* These screens are “health, intelli¬ 
gence, honesty (reliability), industry, temperament, iqjtitude, 
experience.”* “With the proper use of ftese screens, it is- 
aimott impossible for a man who is unfitted to get into ^ 
ah^.”* Further, Mr. Emerson claims to apply the same rules 
to the sdection of men that he does to the selection of tnaterisls; 
“desigat, specifications, testing, tenders (bids); custody ([stOT" 
mg and care), operation and inspection.” * He expresses Mm*: 
self, storoover, very strongly in regard to die dediahifity iuid 
‘Intervkw, Nov. iR 1914- 
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justification for careful selection of workers so as to rule out 
the relatively incompetent. “I do not want them,” he says, “I 
want to give them a jolt.” ^ “If I had work for only 100 men, 
why should f not have the best 100?” ‘ “Scientific management 
here is only the special application of universal truth.” ‘ “The 
human race has no license from the Almighty to suppress the 
law of the survival of the fittest.” ^ Therefore, if he were 
running a plant, Mr. Emerson “would be very careful whom 
he let in as a worker.” ‘ He “does not propose to let in the 
incompetents.” ‘ “It is the business of those in the shop to shut 
them out.” ‘ “If they are unhealthy, they belong in the hos¬ 
pitals; if they are vicious, they belong in jails; if they are 
lazy, they belong in the bread line; if they are indigent, they 
belong in the poorhouse.”^ “A small body of highly efficient 
men is better than a large body of inefficients.” ‘ Practically, 
where incompetents are eliminated, “it is sometimes a matter 
of securing salvage, where otherwise the business would be a 
total wreck.” ^ 

Mr. Emerson makes much use of character analyses and has 
availed himself of the methods of Dr. Katharine Blackford. 
“I have found,” he states, “that having a character analysis 
before me warns me in regard to some quality which I should 
not discover immediately and so I am saved from errors and 
difficulties in dealing with men.” ‘ “Whether we think that 
Mrs. Blackford’s system is good or not, the fact is that at . . . 
she never allowed a labor agitator to get past her into the 
shop.” 1 

However, Mr. Emerson says that “he rarely, if ever, cdls 
upon the management to discharge men. The result desired 
can be secured by hiring men of better grade as those of poorer 
grade drop out.” ‘ But he admits that “a high degree of selec¬ 
tion results from the application of his system.” ^ “The inefii- 
cients are eliminated.” ^ 

8 , Scientific Management in Relation to Vocational Selec¬ 
tion, Guidance and Training. —Mr. Emerson deprecates the 
statement of Mr. Taylor that scientific management is a system 
of vocational selection. “The selection of employees,” he as¬ 
serts, “is not and has not been a branch of shop management” ^ 
“Hie whole vocational business comes before scientific manage- 
‘ Interview, Nov, iR 1914. 
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nlent” ^ He "selects his men as*he does his materials.” ^ "Of 
course,” he admits, “we are all engaged in sizing up fnen as 
we are talking to them, but we are not able to size them up 
except in regard to superficial characteristics.” *■ 

10. Scientific Management and the Elimination of Soldier¬ 
ing. —Mr. Emerson does not deny the truth of the Taylor state¬ 
ment that scientific management eliminates systematic soldier¬ 
ing and the systematic hampering of the strong and willing 
by the weak and unwilling but declares that this “is relatively 
unimportant.” *■ 

11. The General Aims of Scientific Management.—In place 
of Mr. Taylor’s statement that scientific management seeks 
to secure more efficiency with less effort, to increase the product 
which may be shared by employers and laborers, to raise wages 
while lowering labor cost, and to place both production and 
distribution upon a scientific and just basis, Mr. EmerSon would 
substitute the following: “The ideal of a good manager is to 
give to the public more service for less pay; the public will 
respond by taking more of his product; he gives the worker 
higher pay per hour; the workers respond by giving greater 
effort and lowering unit cost. He gives the investor greater 
security and wider opportunity, not the highest returns; the 
investor responds by lowering the rate of interest; after he 
has done these things, the surplus is the special reward of 
special skill in management”^ 

Mr. Emerson criticizes the Taylor assemblage of scientific 
management labor claims made under this main head¬ 
ing on the ground that “in general, there are many other 
things just as important as those here stated.” What these 
other things are, specially indicative of the character and spirit 
of scientific management, he does not say but, on the whole, 
we may infer that he regards the whole Taylor system of claims 
as too positive and rigid. In a supplementary statement sub¬ 
mitted, he says: “In my limited work, I attempt to create 
am'organization founded on basic principles (to handle ma- 
4eriaU, men and equipment). I make no rules, I create noth- 
I mereV attempt to live in accordance widi the rules th*t 
Tfind already operating in the universe. . . . Little ^fferestSSS 
40 not diatuA me.” ‘ 

. ’Interview, Nov. 1914. 
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B. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Concerning the 
Effects of Scientific Management upon the Conditions 
OF Work and the Character and Welfare of the 
Workers, Industrially and Socially 

/. The Feeling and Relationship between the Management and 
Men under Scientific Management .—In modification of the Tay¬ 
lor statements that “the men do not spend time in criticism of 
the management” and that “they are satisfied with the con¬ 
ditions of work and pay,” Mr. Emerson admits that “no one 
is ever satisfied; no one ever holds his tongue.” He prefers 
to say in this connection that scientific management “lessens 
the just criticism of the management” and that “the men 
are more satisfied with the conditions of work.” * 
p. The Feeling and Action under Scientific Management 
among the Workers in the Group or Shop .—Under this heading, 
Mr. Emerson objects first to the use of the word “eliminate” in 
the Taylor claims. Where Mr. Taylor asserts that scientific man¬ 
agement “eliminates the irritation caused by the soldiering 
and poor work of individuals in the group”; “eliminates the 
ill feeling caused by parasitism and advancement and remunera¬ 
tion by favoritism”; “eliminates the irritation caused by rules 
which prevent the ambitious and efficient workers from 
doing their best and being paid accordingly,” Mr. Emerson 
would say that scientific management “lessens” all these 
things.' 

Secondly, in this connection, Mr. Emerson refuses altogether 
to subscribe to the Taylor statement that scientific manage¬ 
ment “eliminates the suspicion and ill feeling caused by die 
employment of pacemakers.” Mr. Emerson believes in the 
employment of pacemakers and does not admit that under his 
qrstem they are a cause of suspicion and ill feeling.' 

3. The Effect of Scientific Management upon the Workers 
InteUectuaUy .—Here Mr. Emerson agrees in general with the 
Taylor statement, but he would substitute for the phrase, “by 
ilta systematic transmission to the workers of industrial knowl- 
the statement, “by its reciprocal exchange of experience 
; tkad, knowledge,”' and he would eliminate die phrase, “by 
^Interview, Nov. 18, 1914. 
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rewarding the men for usable suggestions and improvements.” * 

4. The Relation of Scientific Management to Overspeeding 
and Exhaustion, Nervously, and Physically. —Mr. Emerson 
agrees in general with Mr. Taylor that scientific management 
“guards the workers against overspeeding and exhaustion.” He 
rests this agreement, however, not upon the elimination of 
speeding under scientific management, but upon the general spirit 
under it and the proper placing of the workers. “The worker is 
stimulated because of the reciprocal exchange of knowledge,” ‘ 
“The effort is to put men into work in which they can take 
joy.”» “When a man is properly placed he goes with joy to 
his work; he likes it.”‘ “It is hard to exhaust them if this 
is done.” ‘ 

Under this general heading, Mr. Emerson would substitute 
the word, “work,” for “task” and would modify the phrase, “by 
substituting exact knowledge for guesswork in the setting of the 
task,” to read “in the placing of the men.” ‘ 

7. The Effect of Scientific Management upon the Skill, Effi¬ 
ciency and Productivity of the Workers. —Here Mr. Emerson 
would modify the Taylor statement, “by the scientific selec¬ 
tion of workmen so that each man is set to the highest task 
for which his physical and intellectual capacity fits him,” to 
read "by the scientific selection of workmen so that each man 
is appointed to a position in which the work will give him 
pleasure, and for which he is physically, mentally, morally and 
temperamentally fitted.” ‘ He would substitute “by setting up 
standards of quantity and quality” ‘ for the phrase, “by provid¬ 
ing each worker with the best means and methods of work.”* 
And in the phrase, “by educating and training the workers me¬ 
chanically as they were never trained before,” * he would sub¬ 
stitute “industrially” for "mechanically.” * 

g. Scientific Management and the Hours of Labor, —^Mr. Em¬ 
erson objects to the Taylor claim that scientific management 
tends to shorten the hours of labor. Hours should be short¬ 
ened "for ethical reasons, not industrial reasons.”* “If we 
try to shorten hours for industrial reasons we lose the strongest 
hold.”* “Sixteen hours a day means more production fftaffl 

‘Interview, Nov. 18; 1914. 

'Interview, Nor, 18, 1914, and formal statement stibmitted to 
Investigator. 
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cig^t” • “I believe,” he says,’“in the shorter workiiig day not 
because more output is turned out in the shorter day, but be¬ 
cause we want men, not machines, in the country.” * However, 
Mr. Emerson thinks that too much is made of shortening the 
hours. “When there is joy in the work, the men ought to be 
able to work long periods.” ‘ “Under these circumstances, the 
shortening of the hours is a moral question.”* In general, 
Mr. Emerson states that he does not care how long the men 
work. This statement does not mean that the working time 
is a matter of indifference to him, but he does not consider time 
as important as some other matters. “Ten minutes a day might 
be too much and 14 hours might be too little.” “The employer 
has no right to ask a man to do more than a fair amount.”' 
“If a man wishes to get this done by noon the employer has no 
right to ask him to work longer.” * 

IS. Scientific Management and Rate Cutting .—The general 
declaration of the Taylor group is that wage rates once estab¬ 
lished are never cut. Mr. Taylor, himself, somewhat modifies 
this declaration. He says, “scientific management, through its 
general spirit and its systems of wage payment, prevents ar¬ 
bitrary rate cutting, and the placing of any arbitrary limit upon 
the amount which any worker may earn. Under scientific man¬ 
agement, the rate is never cut without an absolute change in 
the directions governing the work, and the time demanded 
for doing it.” Mr. Emerson lays much less stress upon this 
matter and makes no denial that under scientific management 
the rates may be altered after being once fixed, “in the interest 
of fairness.” * “The essential thing in the relations between 
the men and the employers,” he states, “is that the rate and 
the task should be fair; therefore, these should always be sub¬ 
ject to change for the purpose of keeping them fair.”'* He is 
trying, he claims, “to give the men an incentive to work, and 
advises any man, if the rate is cut arbitrarily, to drop his efiS- 
cieacy.”* “He is not alarmed over the possibility of cutting 
wages, for he is trying to raise wages all the time." * "What 
he does not want is for the efficiency to drop.” * “The danger, 
under die Emerson system, is that the rate will be raised too 

‘Interview, Nov. i8, 1914. 

'I^erview, Nov. 18, 1914, and statement submitted to investi- 

tftpr. 
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nipidiy. The real matter is not rate catting. Toft modi is mam 
of this,” ‘ 

But, says Mr. Emerson, “if a man wants to cut the rates, 
he will do it, scientific management or no scientific manage¬ 
ment That is a moral question. Scientific management has 
nothing to do with this question.”* 

13. Scientific Management in Relation to the Earnings of the 
Workers. —Mr. Emerson agrees with Mr. Taylor, generally, as 
to the effect of scientific management upon earnings, but would 
modify the Taylor statement that scientific management “di¬ 
rectly and immediately increases the wages of the worker in 
scientific management shops from 30 to ioo%” to read, “all 
the way from a fraction to a goodly amount, varying from a 
slight increase to a 200^ wage.” * 

Emerson calls attention to a vital difference between his 
system and those of Taylor and Gantt. Gantt requires that a 
man hit the bull’s eye, or he gets no efficiency reward. Emer¬ 
son gives a reward for hitting the target anywhere within the 
outer circle. A man under the Emerson system receives a pre¬ 
mium for anything above 67% efficiency. The increase in 
wages under this system varies, therefore, from a small fraction 
to 200%. “The constant endeavor is to raise the efficiency of 
the shop as a whole and so the wages of all the men; to induce 
each individual to go up in the scale of efficiency and so to in¬ 
crease his own wages.” * As to the reason for higher earnings 
and their limits under scientific management, Mr. Emerson 
says, “conditions surrounding the worker must be ameliorated 
and the worker will receive more per hour, not from any phil¬ 
anthropy but because there is no other way of lowering unit 
costs. The improvement in conditions and the increase of re¬ 
turns depend on lowering the unit cost. When unit costs can 
be no longer lowered in any direction, further improvement in 
conditions and pay will cease. The lowered unit cost not 
only provides the greater margin for the worker but widens the 
nniket and gives employment” * 

Mr. Taylot makes no general statement of his wage theoi]r 
fn connection with his labor, clmms of scientific managetninst 
‘Interview, Mhr. ifi, 1914. 

'Stabwient subfflitt^ to investigator. 
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He cluffls merely that scientific management remunerates each 
man according to his efficiency and seeks to raise wages while 
lowering labor cost, and to place both production and distribu¬ 
tion upon a scientific and just basis. Elsewhere, indeed, he has 
indicated a belief in the justice of relative wage rates estab¬ 
lished by the unhampered operation of supply and demand. 

Mr. Emerson approaches more nearly to a definite statement 
of a wage theory. “There are three points to be considered 
in wages. A man is entitled to the current day wage. This 
is the first thing to be settled. Second, determine the equiva¬ 
lent for this pay. This is the other half of the wage bar¬ 
gain. Third, individual superiority is the privilege of the 
worker, and should be rewarded accordingly. The method of 
paying wages by the day is outgrown and antiquated. Piece 
rates are to be deprecated. The men should be given day 
wages, but an increment or premium above this may be given 
for any number of reasons. An increment for special per¬ 
formance is only one of many cases.’’ 

“In this, scientific management and unionism are in accord, 
as illustrated by the union demand for an increment in pay¬ 
ment for overtime.’’* 

Mr. Emerson recommends, in practice, “subdividing the ques¬ 
tion into four parts: 

1. The standard rate per hour (preferably for a definite 
number of hours per year). 

2. A definitely specified standard equivalent in work for 
the wages paid: a fair hour’s wage for a fair hour’s work. 

3. Classification according to value; $.20; $.30; $40 or 
other higher and intermediate rates with promotion from one 
rate to another for many reasons, continued service being one 
of them. 

4. A variable amount paid to the worker for his own special 
merit or performance in attaining a surpassing standard.” • 

“Service reward,” he declares, “can mathematically and with 
almost God-like justice be apportioned to the four classes, 
worker, saver, society and leader.” • 

14. Scientific Management and the Displacement of Labor.— 

'Interview, Nov. 18, 1914. 

'Effineecy and Modem Civilisation, section 338. 

f Ibid., sect 84. 
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Mr. Emerson admits that scienlific management in common 
with other industrial improvements results in the dis]dacement 
of labor. Moreover, “any sudden change of any kind that 
causes the laying off of many men is a great evil.” “Such 
lay-offs are disasters of great magnitude to the workers, to 
society, to capital.” However, "the application of scientific 
management is so excessively slow” that it causes relatively 
little displacement and such disasters it is scientific manage¬ 
ment’s highest aim to eliminate. On the other hand, “the 
worker, per se, has no merit whatever. Temporarily, of course, 
there is obligation to meet emergencies but not to perpetuate 
hand grinding and hand weaving and hand spading and hand 
writing in order to furnish work to hand spinners and weavers, 
hand diggers and copyists. I do not regard the right to a job 
as ‘inherent.’ ” “The state, however, does have obligations 
and very great ones towards this problem.” ^ 

IS. Effect of Scientific Management upon the Employment 
of Labor in the Trades where it is Installed. —Mr. Emerson does 
not “stand for” the Taylor statement that scientific manage¬ 
ment “increases the employment of labor in the trades where 
it is installed by cheapening and thus increasing the demand 
for the product.” “The moment,” he says, “you begin to em¬ 
ploy scientific management the thing gets away from you.” 
“In . . . one shop systematized can make all the . . . 
needed in America.” “It is but one of six or seven shops.” 
“We are over-equipped in America.” “Of course, if we could 
extend scientific management to bring in the government, the 
case might be different.” ‘ 

SO. Scientific Management, Collective Bargaining and Trade 
Unionism. —Mr. Taylor’s general position was that scientific 
management reduces most matters with which it concerns itself 
to objective scientific fact Where this is true, bargaining and 
collective bargaining are impossible. You can no more bar¬ 
gain about the facts established by scientific management, he 
declared, than you can about the rising and the setting of the 
sun. Moreover, scientific management has established a great 
code of laws which completely controls the acts of the maa- 

* Efficiency and Modem Civilisation, sect. sSo, aSl, STK End 
statement to Investigator. 

‘Interview, Nov. 18; 1914. 
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■gement «nd the workmen. On this account, and also because 
of its general spirit, scientific management makes collective 
bargaining and trade unionism utmecessary as protection to 
the workers. 

Mr. Emerson seems here to be in broad general agreement 
with Mr. Taylor but is somewhat more conservative in his 
claims. He says that as to payment, scientific management 
makes collective bargaining unnecessary as a protection to 
the workers, but be makes no direct claim in regard to the de¬ 
termination through scientific management of exact scientific 
knowledge or to the establishment of a code of natural laws 
equally binding upon employers and workers. In fact, he re¬ 
pudiates the idea that there is anything about scientific man¬ 
agement that can prevent an employer so minded from dealing 
unjustly with the workers and, therefore, does not make the di¬ 
rect statement that scientific management makes trade unionism 
unnecessary as a protection to the workers. He admits, how¬ 
ever, that there cannot be any collective bargaining in scientific 
management, basing the statement upon the broad general 
ground that “collective bargaining as to scientific facts is impos¬ 
sible.' It is a question of the laws of the universe. For exam¬ 
ple, in the rolling of glass, it has been found by tests that the 
glass cools 500 degrees, after being taken from the furnace, in 
a short space of time that cannot be recorded by the stop-watch. 
After that time, it cools much less rapidly. The glass must be 
worked at the precise moment when it is at a proper heat I 
cannot bargain about such matters.”' 

However, it is to be noted that Mr. Emerson has not always 
been consistent in regard to this matter. Testifying before the 
U.S.C.I.R., when asked the question, “Is there anything in the 
system which you advocate that is not in any wise reconcilable 
with a full practice of collective bargaining from your stand¬ 
point?” Mr. Emerson replied: “No; I know of nothing that 
would make it antagonistic to collective bargaining,”' 

^5. Scientific Management and the Causes of Social Unrest. 
—Mr. Emerson does not subscribe to the Taylor statement that 
scientific, management tends to remove the causes of social 

'Interview, Nov. 18, 1914. 

'Testimony, United States G>mmission on Industrial Relations, 

P-W- 
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unrest In this connection, he lays, “scientific management is 
a mere tool. It does not touch the fundamental question at 
all.”! 

C. Labor Claims of Scientific Managers Touching Cer¬ 
tain Specific Features and Methods of Scientific Man¬ 
agement 

I. The General Character and Effect of Time and Mo¬ 
tion Study. —Mr. Emerson subscribes to the general statement 
that time and motion study is necessary to secure justice to 
the workers and improvement in the wages and conditions of 
employment. He has not claimed with Mr. Taylor, however, 
“that time and motiqn study is the accurate scientific 
method by which the great mass of laws governing the best 
and easiest and most productive movements of men are investi¬ 
gated,” or that “these laws constitute a great code, which, for 
the first time in industry, completely controls the acts of the 
management as well as those of the workmen.” ^ 

I. a. (i) (a.) The Adaptation of the Task to the Worker 
through Time and Motion Study. —Mr. Emerson agrees, in gen¬ 
eral, with the statement that time and motion study makes pos¬ 
sible and is necessary to the adaptation of the task to the 
intellectual and physical capacity of the worker. He would, 
however, substitute here the word, “work,” for “task.”^ 

I, a, (l) (e). The Elimination of Soldiering through Time 
and Motion Study. —^Mr. Emerson characterizes as unimportant 
the Taylor statement that time and motion study makes possible 
and is necessary to the elimination of systematic soldiering.* 

L 0 - (3) (b). Time and Motion Study in Relation to Speed¬ 
ing-up and the Arbitrary Alteration of the Task. —^Mr. Emerson 
would strike out the statement that time and motion study elimi¬ 
nates the chief causes of speeding-up, and the arbitrary altera¬ 
tion of the task. As indicated above, he admits that scientific 
management is a speeding-up system, and that the task should 
always be subject to change for the purpose of keeping it fair.* 
(3) (c)- Time and Motion Study in Relation to fbt* 
Cutting.— IAt. Taylor asserts that time and motion study etinii- , 
natea thh chief causes of rate cutting. Mr. Emerson roft^ 
’Interview, Nov. ifit I814. 
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to subscribe to this statement. “This,” he says, "is a moral 
question. Scientific management has nothing to do with it.” ^ 

I. b. The Attitude of the Worker towards Time and Motion 
Study and the Use of the Stop-Watch. —Mr. Emerson character¬ 
ises as “not true” the Taylor claim that time and motion study, 
with the use of the stop-watch, is not objected to by the 
workers when its purposes are properly explained and under¬ 
stood by the workers and when used openly and above board by 
men whose knowledge and ability the workers respect. 

"Some men,” he says, “will object to the stop-watch under 
any circumstances.” ‘ “Others make no objections.” ‘ He has 
never had any trouble here, but he objects to this generaliza¬ 
tion. 

s. & Task Setting under Scientific Management and its Ef¬ 
fects. —Mr. Emerson subscribes, in general, to the results 
claimed by Mr. Taylor for task setting and the modes of pay¬ 
ment employed by scientific management. Hfe objects, how¬ 
ever, to task setting, itself. He prefers to ascribe the results 
claimed to planning, scheduling and dispatching. In this con¬ 
nection, he again objects strenuously to the “task.” “The 
task,” he declares, “carries with it the idea of distaste.” ‘ “A 
man cannot do good work when it is repugnant.” ‘ There¬ 
fore, he hates the word “task.” ‘ 

s. b. The Modes of Payment Employed by Scientific Manage¬ 
ment and Their Results. —^Mr. Emerson subscribes to the Taylor 
claims as to the effects of the modes of payment employed by 
scientific management. However, he characterizes these claims 
as “relatively unimportant.” ‘ In this connection, Mr. Emer¬ 
son takes occasion to express himself as unqualifiedly opposed 
to piece rates. He “loathes” ‘ piece rates, and considers them 
“the greatest obstacle to the introduction of scientific man¬ 
agement.”* “I object to the piece rate method of payment,” 
he declares, “because it is unscientific.” * “Because it places 
human work in the same classification as material, something 
to be measured not by time but by volume, therefore, inciting 
to excess and overstrain; because it puts the responsibility for 
results on the worker, although the greater part of this respon- 
sitslity rests widi the management; because it makes no allow¬ 
ance for any other factor than output, so the child, girl or boy, 

^Interview, Nov. 18,1914. 
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80 the man, good or bad, healthy or unhealthy, intelligent or nn- 
intelligent, is paid the same if equally strenuous; because it is 
often the manager’s immediate interest to cut piece rates and 
the workers’ own protection to limit output, because I have seen 
rates repeatedly cut until the good workers were driven out of 
the shop and the poor incompetent who remained had to start 
at 4 a. m. in order to earn a fair day’s pay; because of these 
and many other injustices, I condemn the non-observance of 
principles, which, if they had been followed, would never have 
sanctioned this method of pay.” ^ “Therefore,” says Mr. Emer¬ 
son, “piece rates make his hair rise.” ^ 

In the regulation of rates, Mr. Emerson, himself, emphasizes 
the psychological side of the problem. He has found it “un¬ 
desirable to pay a differeht bonus for different kinds of work 
as Taylor does.’’^ He “gets the same results by varying the 
standard time.”^ He finds that “men have a secret objection 
to variation in rates but not so much to variation in time.”^ 
"The ordinary man never wants to beat the rate but usually] 
takes interest in beating the time.” ^ 

'Interview, Nov. i8, 1914, and BMciency in Modern OrganitoHon, 
section 293. 
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The TkADK Union Objections to Scientific Management 

Trade Union Objections Directed Against the 'Alleged 

General Character and Spirit of “Scientific Management." 

Organized labor understands by the term, “scientific manage¬ 
ment,” certain well-defined “efficiency systems” which have been 
recently devised by individuals and small groups under the 
leadership or in imitation of men like Frederick W. Taylor, 
H. L Gantt, and Harrington Emerson, by whom this term has 
been preempted. Organized labor makes a clear distinction be¬ 
tween “scientific management” thus defined and “science in 
management” It does not oppose savings of waste and in¬ 
crease of output resulting from improved machinery and truly 
efficient management It stands, therefore, definitely commit¬ 
ted to “science in management,” and its objections are directed 
solely against systems devised by the so-called “scientific man¬ 
agement” cult Against “scientific management,” thus de¬ 
fined, the trade unions charge that: 

I. “Scientific management” is a device employed for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing production and profits; and tends to 
eliminate consideration for the character, rights and wel¬ 
fare of the employees. 

0. It libels the character of the workmen. 

b. It looks upon the worker as a mere instrument of pro¬ 

duction. 

c. It ordinarily allows the workmen no voice in hiring 

or discharge, the setting of the task, the determina¬ 
tion of the wage rate, or of the general conditions 
of employment. 

d. In spirit and essence, so far as labor is concerned, it 

is a cunningly devised speeding-up and sweating sys¬ 
tem. 
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e. It is based on die principle of the survival of the fittest. 

а. “Scientific management” is opposed to industrial democ¬ 

racy; it is a reversion to industrial autocracy. It forces 
the workers to depend upon the employers’ conception 
of fairness, and limits the democratic safeguards of the 
workers. 

3. “Scientific management,” in its relations to labor, is unsci¬ 

entific. 

0. It violates the fundamental principles of human nature 
by ignoring temperament and habits. 

b. It concerns itself almost wholly with the problem of 

production, disregarding, in general, the vital problem 
of distribution. 

c. It is unscientific in its determination of the task and the 

wage rate. 

d. It does not take all of the elements into consideration, 

but deals with human beings as it does with inanimate 
machines. 

4. “Scientific management” could be scientific and, at the 

same time, be inimical to the welfare of the workers. 

5. “Scientific management” does not tend to develop general 

and long-time economic efficiency. 

б. “Scientific management” tends to emphasize quantity of 

product at the expense of quality. 

7. “Scientific management” is incapable of extensive appli¬ 
cation. 

& “Scientific management” is a theoretical conception aiready 
proven a failure in practice. 

B. Trade Union Objections Directed Against the Effects of 
"ScientiAc Management" Upon the Conditions of Work 
and the Character and Welfare of the Workers and So¬ 
ciety. 

The trade unions charge that: 

I. “Scientific management” greatly increases the number of 
"unproductive workers,” that is, those engaged in 
ical or supervisory work. 

*. “Scientific ,management” tends to gather up and transte 
to the management all the traditional knowlei^l^ ^ 
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judgment and the skill, and monopolizes the initiative of 
the woiker in connection with the work. 

3. "Scientific management” intensifies the modern tendency 

toward extreme i^ecialization of the work and the task. 

a. It splits up the work into a series of minute tasks. 

b. It tends to confine the worker to the continuous per¬ 
formance of one of these tasks, 

4. “Scientific management” displaces day work and day wages 

by task work and the piece rate, premium and bonus 
systems of payment. 

S- “Scientific management” is arbitrary in the setting of the 
task. 

a. It tends to set the task on the basis of “stunt” records 

of the strongest and swiftest workers without due 
allowance for the human element or unavoidable de¬ 
lays. 

b. It holds that if the task can be performed it is not too 

great. 

c. It shows a constant tendency to increase the intensity 

and extent of the task. 

6. “Scientific management” forces individuals to become “rush¬ 

ers” and “speeders.” 

7. “Scientific management” tends to displace all but the fast¬ 

est workers. 

8. “Scientific management” greatly intensifies unnecessary 

managerial dictation and discipline. 

9. “Scientific management” has refused to deal with the work¬ 

ers except as individuals. 

10. “Scientific management” tends to disregard the physical 

welfare of the workers. 

H. “Scientific management” through these attributes and 
methods: 

(i) Tends to deprive the worker of thought, initiative, 
sense of achievement and joy in his work. 

(a) Tends to eliminate skilled crafts. 

(3) Is destructive of mechanical education and skill. 

(4) Tends to deprive the worker of the possibility of 

learning a trade. 

'(3) Puts a premium on muscle and speed rather than on 
brain. 
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(6) Condemns the worker to a monotonous routine; 

(7) Dwarfs and represses the worker in^ttctually. 

(8) Tends to destroy the individuality andjnventive genius 

of the workers. 

(9) Stimulates and drives the workers up to the limit of 

nervous and physical exhaustion, and overfatigues 
4 nd overstrains them. 

(10) Tends to undermine the workers’ health. 

(11) Shortens the workers’ period of industrial activity 

and earning power. 

(12) Increases the danger of industrial accidents. 

(13) Tends to destroy the workers’ self-respect and self- 

restraint, and leads to habits of spending and in¬ 
temperance. • 

(14) Tends to increase the number of punishable shop 

offenses, and the amount of docking of wages and 
fining. 

(15) Tends to prevent the presentation, and denies the 

consideration, of grievances. 

(16) Constitutes a species of industrial “third degree.’’ 

(17) Creates the .possibility of systematic blacklisting. 

(18) Destroys .the independence and manhood of the 

workers. 

(19) Tends to reduce the workers to complete dependence 

upon the employers—to the condition of indus¬ 
trial serfs. 

(20) Introduces the spirit of mutual suspicion and con¬ 

test among the men, and thus destroys the soli¬ 
darity and cooperative spirit of the group. 

(21) Strikes at the root of workshop ethics. 

(22) Is incompatible with and destructive of collective 

bargaining. 

(23) Destroys all the protective rules and standards es- 

tabli^ed by unionism. 

(24) Discriminates against union men. 

(25) Is incompatible with and destructive of trade taiioD- 

ism. 

(26) Displaces the skilled workers and forces them into 

competition with the less skilled throogfa speeialua- 
tion of the task and destruction of craft sldU. 
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(27) Narrows the ctt^titive held and weakens die bar- 
gaiaing stittlRn of the workers. 

(38) Establishes a ri^d standard of wages regardless of 
the progressive increase in the cost of living. ‘ 

(29) PtltB.a limit upon the amount of wages which any 

mah' can earn. 

(30) Often squeezes out of the workers vi 3t overhead 

charges. 

(31) Offers no guarantee against rate cutting. 

(32) Is itself a systematic rate-cutting device. 

(33) Tends to lower the wages of many immediately and 

permanently. 

(34) Violates and indefinitely postpones the application of 

the fundamental principle of justice to distribution. 

(35) Means, in the long run, simply more work for the 

same or less pay. 

(36) Tends to lengthen the hours of labor. 

(37) Shortens the tenure of service and lessens the cer¬ 

tainty and continuity of employment. 

(38) Leads to overproduction and increase of unemploy¬ 

ment; 

a. In the particular group. 
h. In general. 

(39) Fails to satisfy the workers under it, but on the 

contrary, is regarded by them with extreme dis¬ 
taste. 

(40) Increases the antagonism between the workers and 

their employers. 

(41) Intensifies the conditions of industrial unrest. 

(42) Offers no guarantee against industrial warfare, and 

is conducive to strikes. 

Finally, “scientific management” puts into the hands of 
employers at large an immense mass of information and 
methods which may be used unscrupulously to the detri¬ 
ment of the workers, and offers no guarantee against die 
abuse of its professed principles and practices. 
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C. Trade Union Objections to SpeMc Features of "ScientHie 
Management" Are Leveled Mainly Against Time Study 
and Motion Study, Task Work and the Piece-Rate, Pre¬ 
mium and Bonus Systems of Payment Employed by the 
Efficiency Experts. 

In this connection, they charge that: 

1. Time study and motion study are a direct attack upon the 
rights, dignity and welfare of the workers, are destruc¬ 
tive of skill and true efficiency, and are a menace to in¬ 
dustrial peace. 

a. They are unfair in method. 

b. They are an evidence of suspicion and a direct question 

of the honesty and fairness of the workers. 

c. They indicate a purpose on the part of the scientific 

managers and employers to extract the last ounce of 
energy out of the workers. 

d. They ignore habits and traditions of work, and tend to 

minimize the acquired skill of the workers. 

e. They split the work up into minute tasks, discover the 

utmost which the most efficient worker can do as a 
“stunt” record, and enable the employer to substitute 
piece work where before day work prevailed, and to 
substitute various premium and bonus systems for 
the day wage and thus: 

(1) Increase the modem tendency toward speciali¬ 

zation. 

(2) Destroy the skilled crafts. 

(3) Deprive the worker of training. 

(4) Reduce his work to a monotonous routine. 

(5) Repress his thought and intelligence. 

(6) Reduce him to a semi-automatic attachment 

to the machine or tool. 

(7) Tend to destroy his initiative, ambition and 

inventive genius. 

<(8), Encourage the piece work system. 

(f) Encourage the use of various premium and 
, bonus systems. 

(ro) Enable &e employer to deal with the srode* 
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ers as individuals, and thus to substitute 
individual for collective bar^ininfr, 

(it) To pit workman against workman. 

(12) To introduce rushers and speeders. 

(13) To destroy the basis of workshop ethics. 

(14) To destroy unionism, and its protective rules 

and standards. 

(15) To speed the worker up beyond the point of 

physiological and mechanical safety. 

(16) To displace the skilled workers and force 

them into competition with the less skilled. 

(17) They thus lower wages and increase unem¬ 

ployment. 

(18) They tend to reduce the quality of the work 
and output. 

(19) They tend to destroy the health, and lessen 

the length of the productive period of the 
workers. 

(20) They increase the drastic character of the 

discipline. 

(21) They increase the possibilities of blacklisting. 

(22) They furnish no just or scientific basis for 

calculating the wage rate. 

(23) They increase the points of friction and are 

thus productive of industrial warfare. 

/. Time and motion study are not necessary to secure true 
efficiency, as all the data necessary for planning, rout¬ 
ing, cost accounting, task setting, and true efficiency 
in work can be secured without resort to elementary 
time study and motion analysis and the use of the 
stop-watch. 

The methods of work and remuneration employed by “sci¬ 
entific management,” its basic wage, its task work, piece 
rate, premium and bonus system, are unscientific and un¬ 
just in principle; are, in practice, inimical to the wel¬ 
fare of the workers, and are productive of social unrest 
and industrial warfare. 

a. The basic wage of “scientific management” is simply 
tiie customary wage of the region for the class of 
labor employed. It has absolutely no foundation in' 
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science or justice, but 4 s the outcome of the relative 
competitive strength of workers and employers, and 
is often estimated at the bare subsistence level or 
even below. 

h. In accepting this wage as the basis of its “scientific" 
and just methods of remuneration, “scientific manage¬ 
ment” conveys the impression that it, the base wage, 
also is scientific and just, and tends thus to make it 
permanent at its present level—^to fix general wages 
at the present rates. 

c. The premium and bonus rates which “scientific man¬ 
agement” imposes upon this basic wage are both 
unscientific and unjust to the workers employed. 

(l) They are determined not upon what the 
worker actually produces, and an attempt to 
approximate this, but upon a study of how 
little the worker must be given to insure his 
utmost effort, and upon how much the em¬ 
ployer must be given of the worker’s extra 
product to buy him off from rate cutting. 

[(2) They usually result in giving the worker less 
than the regular rate of pay for his extra 
exertion, and only a portion, and usually the 
smaller portion, of the product which his ex¬ 
tra exertion has created. They are usually 
' less advantageous to the worker than straight 
piece work. 

(3) The premiums and bonuses are usually ar¬ 

ranged so that it is greatly to the advantage 
of the employers to prevent the workers from 
equaling or exceeding the task, and secur¬ 
ing extra payment therefor. 

(4) Therefore, the task is usually set so high that 

only a few of the strongest and most agile 
workers are capable of accomplishing it, and 
securing any bonus or premium. 

(5) There is a constant tendency to raise the tadc. 

(6) In the most advanced systems, there is a ptm- 

i^ment by means of the lowering of r^n- 
lar rates, find the consequent loss of magt 
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for the workers who fail to make the task 
thus set, as in the case of differentia! piece 
rates. 

d. The methods of payment employed by “scientific man¬ 

agement,” therefore: 

(1) Offer no guarantee against rate cutting, but, 
on the contrary, induce to systematic cutting 
of the rates. 

(2) Result usually in no gain over the customary 

wage for the most of the workers in the 
“scientific management” shops, and some¬ 
times in an actual lowering of the wage be¬ 
low the customary rate. 

(3) Result in the degradation of skilled to the con¬ 

dition of less skilled men. 

e. The modes of payment employed by “scientific manage¬ 

ment” : 

(1) Open the way for the employment of rushers 

and speeders. 

(2) Introduce the contest principle among the 

workers. 

(3) Displace harmony and cooperation among the 

working group by mutual suspicion and con¬ 
troversy. 

(4) Make collective bargaining practically impos¬ 

sible. 

(5) Prevent the enforcement of the protective 

standards and rules of unionism. 

(6) Destroy the union spirit and organization. 

(7) Induce and compel overspeeding and over- 

exertion. 

(8) Tend to undermine the health of the workers 

and bring on premature old age. 

(9) Increase the dangers of industrial accidents. 

(10) Jeopardize the quality of the product. 

(11) Lead to overproduction and unemployment. 

(12) Lead to a general lowering of wages and the 
standards of living among the workers. 

.j|L The' modes of payment employed by “scientific manage¬ 
ment” are not necessary to true efficiency. 
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Vital Points at Issue Between Scientific Management 
AND Labor Based Upon the Labor Claims of Scientific 
Managers 

I. Does scientific management assign to each worker a defi¬ 
nite and accomplishable task? 

а. Does scientific management substitute exact knowledge 

for guesswork in the setting of the task? 

3. Does scientific management set the task on the basis of 

careful studies of fatigue? 

4. Does scientific management set the task on the basis of 

scientific, physiological and psychological studies of the 
individual workers concerned ? 

5. Does scientific management in the setting of the task base 

the allowance for the human element on careful psy¬ 
chological studies? 

б. Does scientific management set the task on the basis of 

a large number of performances by men of different 
capacities ? 

•j. Does scientific management set the task with reference 
to the long-time capacity of the workers and longtime 
results? 

S, Does scientific management in setting the task thus make 
due and scientific allowance for the human factor? 

9. Does scientific management in setting the task make due 
and scientific allowance for unavoidable breakdowns 
and legitimate delays? 

ta Are elemehtary time study and moticm study necessary 
to the setting of the ta^ with due and scientific alkHls- 
ance for the human factor, unavoidable breakdowM 
and legitimate delays? 

ttt Poes scientific mana^ment systematically attetitpt to uir- 
178 
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sign the workmen to tasks to which they are especially 
adapted? 

13 . Does scientific management substitute exact knowledge 
for guesswork in the assignment of the character of 
the task? 

13. Does scientific management actually and systematically 

determine the character of the task to which each 
workman is set by means of scientific, physiological 
and psychological studies of the worker? 

14. Does scientific management thus make possible the sci¬ 

entific selection of the workmen, i.e., the mutual adap¬ 
tation of the task and the worker? 

15. Is scientific management thus a practical system of vo¬ 

cational guidance and training? 

16. Are elementary time study and motion study necessary 

for the scientific adaptation of the task and the worker? 

17. Does scientific management require each worker to learn 

and to perform not one but several tasks, wherever 
possible? 

18. Does scientific management make economically possible 

the systematic routing of the workers through the shop? 

19. Does scientific management thus mitigate the evil effects 

upon the workers of the modem tendency toward spe¬ 
cialization caused by machine production? 

20. Are time and motion study necessary for the proper rout¬ 

ing of the workers in the shop, as well as of the jobs 
and materials? 

21. Does scientific management eliminate pacesetters? 

22. Does scientific management turn speeders into instruc¬ 

tors? 

23. Are the modes of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 

ment necessary for the elimination of the need for 
pacesetters and the turning of speeders into instruc¬ 
tors? 

34. Does scientific management eliminate systematic soldier¬ 

ing? 

35. Are time and motion study and the modes of payment 

employed, by scientific management necessary to the 
elimination of systematic soldiering? 

.;Ts tin speed of the men undee scientific management set 
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with reference to long-time effects upM &e woitos 
and long-time productive results? 

37. Does scientific management institute rational rest periods 
and modes of recreation during the working hours? 

3& Is it true that the so-called speeding-up of scientific man¬ 
agement is mainly a speeding-up of machinery which 
involves no extra exertion on the part of the workers? 

29. Are any overstrained or overworked employees to be 

found in scientific management shops? 

30. Do time and motion study eliminate the chief causes of 

speeding-up ? 

31. Does scientific management thus guard the workers 

against overspeeding and exhaustion nervously and 
physically? 

32. Does scientific management train the workers in the 

most economical and easiest methods of performing op¬ 
erations ? 

33. Are time and motion study necessary to the determination 

of the most efficient methods of performing the work? 

34. Do time and motion study and scientific task setting pro¬ 

mote the training of the workmen ? 

35. Do the modes of payment employed by scientific man¬ 

agement turn foremen into instructors? 

36. Does scientific management instruct and train workers 

by means of a corps of competent specialists? 

37. Does scientific management bring all the workers into 

close, systematic and helpful touch with the manage¬ 
ment? 

38. Does scientific management thus systematically transmit 

to the workers all the traditional craft knowledge and 
skill which is being lost and destroyed under current 
industrial methods? 

39. Does scientific management eliminate avoidable break¬ 

downs and delays? 

4a. Does scientific management furnish each workman with 
the best tools and materials at the proper time and' 
place? 

41. Are time and motion study necessary in order to funii^. 
each< workman with the to<ds and mi^erhds at the 
pnper time and place? 
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43. Does scientific management standardize equipment and 
performance? 

43. Does scientific management remove from the worker re¬ 

sponsibility for determining the best methods of wOi»? 

44. Does scientific management remove from the worker the 

responsibility for the work of others ? 

45. Does scientific management remove from the worker re¬ 

sponsibility for the instruction of beginners and helpers ? 

46. Does scientific management reward the men for helpful 

suggestions and improvements in methods of work? 

47. Does scientific management substitute the rule of natural 

law for arbitrary decisions of foremen and employers 
in matters of shop discipline and other conditions of 
employment ? 

48. Does scientific management thus eliminate favoritism in 

the shop? 

49. Does scientific management eliminate the arbitrary bully¬ 

ing of foremen? 

50. Does scientific management thus lessen the rigors of 

shop discipline? 

51. Does scientific management thus give to the workers an 

equal voice with the employers in shop discipline? 

Does scientific management thus give a voice to the 
workers in matters of hiring and discharge, the setting 
of the task, the determination of the wage rate, and 
the general conditions of employment ? 

53. Does scientific management give to the workers an equal 

voice with the employers in these matters? 

54. Does scientific management thus democratize industry? 

55. Does scientific management treat each worker as an in¬ 

dependent personality? 

56. Does scientific management pay men rather than posi¬ 

tions, and reward each workman in exact proportion 
to his efficiency? 

S 7 * Are elementary time and motion study necessary in or¬ 
der that each worker should be rewarded in exact pro¬ 
portion to his efficiency? 

58>^ ^e the modes of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 
ment necessary in order tlut each worker should be 
rewarded in exact proportion to his efficiency? 
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59. Does scientific management provide immediate rewards 
for increased efficiency or improved output? 

€0. Does scientific management, by all these means and 
methods: 

a. Stimulate the thought and ambition of the workers? 

b. Mitigate the monotony incident to modem machine 

industry? 

c. Develop the sense of personal achievement of the 

worker ? 

d. Put interest, joy and zest into the work? 

e. Stimulate the workers’ inventive genius? 

f. Energize the workers intellectually? 

g. Promote the workers’ self-reliance, self-respect, in¬ 

dividuality, personality, and dignity? 
k. Develop and broaden the mechanical skill of the 
workers? 

i. Train the workers mechanically as they were never 

trained before? 

y. Tend to induce in the workers habits of industry, tem¬ 
perance and saving, and elevate them morally and 
socially ? 

k. Eliminate the suspicions of the employers that the men 
are soldiering or gaining an unfair advantage? 

U Promote a friendly feeling between the management 
and the men? 

m. Prevent suspicions and complaints of the management 
by the men ? 

It. Eliminate suspicion of the management by the men? 
0, Cause the workers to regard their employers as their 
best friends? 

p. Make the men in the shoo more manly, truthful, and 
straightforward? 

j. Eliminate the hampering of the strong and willing ^ 

the weak and unwilling? 

r. Prevent the more efficient workers from being hem 
back and demoralized by the inefficient? 
r. Promote friendly feeling and action among tiw 

crs of the shop group ? Make the workers vtuStX,.t^ 

■ emtfic management more cheerfttl and 
onto the old form of manigeniwt? 
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t Set each man to the highest task for which his phys¬ 
ical and intellectual capacity fits him? 
u. Open the way for all workmen to become “first-class 
men” in some employment? 

V. Insure just treatment of the individual worker? 

61. Does scientific management thus increase efficiency and 

productivity of the workers? 

62. Are the time and motion study and the modes of pay¬ 

ment employed by scientific management necessary to 
the'increase of efficiency and output? 

63. Does scientific management make possible the increase 

of efficiency and output with less effort on the part 
of the workers? 

64. Does scientific management purchase labor by specifi- 
» cation, and thus tend to insure justice to both par¬ 
ties? 

65. Does scientific management substitute exact knowledge 

for guesswork in the payment of wages—^pay a wage 
which is exactly equivalent to the workers’ efficiency 
or worth? 

66. Are time and motion study necessary in order to sub¬ 

stitute exact knowledge for guesswork in wage pay¬ 
ment? 

67. Does scientific management raise the wages of workers 

in scientific management shops? 

68. Does scientific management raise the wages of both the 

skilled and unskilled workers? 

69. Does scientific management tend to raise wages generally ? 

70. Docs scientific management lower the labor cost while 

raising wages ? 

71. Docs scientific management prevent the placing of any 

arbitrary limit upon the amount which any worker may 
earn? 

72. Are time and motion study necessary for exact cost pre- 

diction? 

73. Do time and motion study tend to eliminate ignorant bid- 

ding? 

Do time and motion study, therefore, eliminate the chief 
'causes of the arbitrary alteration of the task, and ar- 
lUtntijr nte cutting? 
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75. Do the modes of payment employed by scientific man¬ 

agement tend to guarantee against rate cutting? 

76. Is it true that under scientific management the rate is 

never cut without an absolute change in the directions 
governing the work and the time demanded for doing 
it? 

77. Does scientific management, therefore, prevent arbitrary 

rate cutting? 

78. Does scientific management substitute exact knowledge 

for guesswork in the determination of the hours of 
work? 

79. Does scientific management tend to shorten the hours of 

work? 

80. Does scientific management surround the workers with 

the safest and most sanitary shop environment? 

81. Does scientific management improve the workers’ health? 

83. Does scientific management raise the old age limit of the 

workers, lengthen the lives and earning capacity of the 
workers? 

83. Does scientific management tend to eliminate split shifts 

or the “on-and-off” system of work? 

84. Does scientific management lessen the number of part- 

time workers? 

85. Does scientific management lessen the necessity of a shop 

reserve of workers? 

86 . Does scientific management increase the security of em¬ 

ployment of the individual worker? 

87. Does scientific management increase the ccmtinuity of 

employment of the individual worker? 

88. Does scientific management broaden the field of industrial 

activity and competition of the individual worker? 

89. Does scientific management open up to all workers ex¬ 

tensive opportunities for promotion and advancement? 
,90. Does scientific management tend to prevent the displace¬ 
ment and degradation of skilled workers? 

91. Does scientific management make collective bargaining 
unnecessary as a protection to the workers? 

9^ Does, scientific management make trade unions and tnde 
imkm regulations unnecessary as a protection to 
workers? 
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93. Does scientific management, however, welcome* the co¬ 

operation of unionism and unionists? If so, how? 

94. Is it true that time and motion study, with the use of 

the stop-watch, is not objected to by the workers when 
its features are properly explained and understood by 
the workers, and when it is used openly and above¬ 
board by men whose knowledge and ability the workers 
respect? 

95. Are time and motion study under scientific management 

generally so explained and used? 

96. Does scientific management tend to prevent strikes and 

industrial warfare? 

9y. Does scientific management tend to increase the employ¬ 
ment of labor in the trades and industries where it is 
installed? 

98. Does scientific management tend to lessen thus the dan¬ 

ger of unemployment? 

99. Does scientific management make possible a more ac¬ 

curate adjustment of supply and demand, and so tend 
to eliminate overproduction, unemployment, crises and 
depression ? 

iqo. Does scientific management set the task with due refer¬ 
ence to the relation between quantity and quality? 
loi. Does scientific management improve the quality of the 
product? 

10a. Are the workers under scientific management satisfied 
with the conditions of work and pay? 

103. Does scientific management tend to eliminate the causes 

of social unrest? 

104. Is scientific management capable of wide-spread applica¬ 

tion? 

105. To what extent are the systems of fact and law, upon 

which scientific management is supposed to be based, 
actually worked out and put into actual practice? 

106. le scientific management a system devised by industrial 

engineers rather than by employers? 
loy. Is scientific management really based upon a belief in 
harmony of interests between employers and workers? 
*68, la scientific management, in practice, used to subserve 
the common interests of Imployers, workmen, and so- 
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ciety at large, for the difnination of avoidable wastes^ 
the general improvement of the processes and methods 
of production, and the just and scientific distribution 
of the product? 
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Vital Points at Issue Between Scientific Management 
AND Labor Based Upon the Trade Union Objections to 
Scientific Management 

1. Does scientific management split up the work, whenever 

possible, into a series of minute tasks? 

2. Does scientific management tend to confine each worker 

to the continuous performance of one particular task? 

3. Does scientific management thus tend to intensify or 

exaggerate the modern tendency toward extreme spe¬ 
cialization of the work and the task? 

4. Does scientific management thus tend to eliminate skilled 

crafts? 

5. Does scientific management- thus enable the employer to 

substitute piece work where day work before prevailed? 

6. Does scientific management displace day work by piece 

work, where before day work prevailed? 

7. Does scientific management systematically attempt to sub¬ 

stitute piece work, premium and bonus systems of pay¬ 
ment in place of the day wage? 

8. Are time and motion study, as employed by scientific man¬ 

agement, arbitrary and unfair in method? 

9. Do time and motion study, as employed by scientific man¬ 

agement, indicate a purpose to extract the last ounce 
of energy from the workers? 

TO. Is scientific management arbitrary in the setting of the 
task; does it allow the workers any voice in the set¬ 
ting of the task? 

II. Does scientific management determine the task by means 
of “stunt” records of the strongest and swiftest 
workers? 

13 . - Does scientific management^ in its determination of the 
task means of time and motion study, make any just 
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or scientific allowance for the human factor or unavoM* 
able breakdowns and delays? 

13. Does scientific management consistently increase the ex¬ 

tent and severity of the task? 

14. Does scientific management hold that if the task can be 

performed it is not too great? 

15. Does scientific management tend to increase the number 

of punishable shop offenses which may be committed by 
the workmen? 

16. Does scientific management tend to increase the amount 

of “docking” and “fining”? 

17. Does scientific management otherwise greatly intensify 

unnecessary managerial dictation and the severity of 
the discipline; is it a species of industrial “third de- 
gree”? 

18. Does scientific management force individuals to become 

“rushers” and “speeders”? 

19. Does scientific management tend to deprive the worker 

of all opportunity for rest, recreation and sociability 
during the time of work? 

ao. Is scientific management, so far as the workers are con¬ 
cerned, a speeding-up system; does it, by its methods, 
stimulate and drive the workers up to and beyond 
the point of nervous and physical endurance and ex¬ 
haustion ? 

21. Are time and motion study, as employed by scientific 

management, evidence of unjust suspicion of the hon* 
esty and fairness of the workers? 

22. Are time and motion study, as employed by scientific man¬ 

agement, a direct attack upon Ae honesty, fairness 
and dignity of the Workers? 

23. Does scientific management libel the character of the 

workmen ? 

24. Does scientific management tend to gather up and trans¬ 

fer to the management all the traditional knowledge 
and judgment, and monopolize the initiative of die 
workers in connection with the work? 

2*$. Does saientific management force die workers to foHow 
stricdy ininote instructions in the perfonnwoe of tbo 
tiA7 
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Does srientffic nunagement look upon the worker, and 
treat him as a mere instrument of production? 

27, Does scientific management deal with human brings as it 
does with inanimate machines? 

2& Does scientific management, by all these methods: 

a. Enable the unskilled and underpaid to compete with 

the skilled? 

b. Put a premium on muscle and speed rather than on 

brain ? 

c. Tend to deprive the worker of thought, judgment, 

initiative in connection with his work? 

d. Tend to minimize the acquired skill of the workers? 

e. Tend to destroy the craftsmanship and craft skill of 

the worker? 

f. Tend to deprive the workers of the opportunity of 

learning a trade? 

g. Deprive the worker of industrial and mechanical train¬ 

ing? 

h. Reduce the worker to a spmi-automatic attachment to 

the machine or tool? 

f. Narrow the scope, and increase the monotony of work, 
and practically condemn the worker to a fixed monot¬ 
onous routine ? 

/. Decrease the general and long-time efficiency of the 
workers? 

(1) Those retained 

(2) Those discharged 

k. Narrow the industrial capacity of the worker? 

l. Narrow the workers’ field of industrial and competi¬ 

tive activity? 

M, Deprive the workers of the hope of future advance¬ 
ment? 

«. Tend to destroy the individuality of the worker? 

0. Tend to destroy the initiative of the worker? 
f. Destroy the sense of achievement of the worker? 

q. Destroy the worker’s joy and pride in his work? 

r. Tend to destroy the independence of the worker? 

t. Tend to destroy the dignity and maidiood of the 

worker? , 

t. Tend to destroy the ambition of the worker? 
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u. Tend to suppress and de^oy die invei^ve getdqs of 
^e worker? 

V. Overstrain and fatigue the workers nervously and 
physically? 

tv. Repress and dwarf the workers intellectually? 
jr. Tend to undermine the worker’s health and bring upon 
the worker premature old age ? 
y. Increase the danger of industrial accidents? 

29. Is scientific management destructive of mechanical edu¬ 

cation and skill? 

30. Does scientific management thus tend to induce in the 

worker habits of loafing, dissipation and spending? 

31. Does scientific management tend to shorten the period 

of industrial activity and earning power of the workers ? 
•32. Does scientific management introduce the contest prin¬ 
ciple among the workers and pit man against man? 

33. Does scientific management displace all but the fastest 

workers? 

34. Does scientific management displace the spirit of mutual¬ 

ity and harmony in the working group by mutual sus¬ 
picion and distrust? 

35. Does scientific management thus destroy the basis of 

workshop ethics? 

36. Does scientific management refuse to deal with the work¬ 

ers’ representatives? 

37. Does scientific management refuse to deal with repre¬ 

sentatives of the workers who are not in its employ? 
3& Does scientific management refuse to deal with tuiion 
officials ? 

39. Does scientific management refuse to deal wiffi the men 

except as individuals? 

40. Does scientific management tend to prevent the presen¬ 

tation and deny the consideration of grievances? 

41. Does scientific management, ordinarily, refuse to allow 

the workers any voice in hiring, discharge, netting 
of the task and other conditions of work, or in detei^ 
milting the wage rate or the modes and conditioni of 
paym^t? Is scientific management, as ailegeA uM? 
tnn^ in these matters? .'j 

411. Does scientific management force the wtwkwi lq.deil^ 
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‘ ttpoo the empl<7ers’ conception of fairaeSs in all these 
matters? 

43. Is scientific management thus: 

a. Inimical to collective bargaining? 

b. Does it tend to destroy collective bargaining? 
e. Is it incompatible with collective bargaining? 

44. Does scientific management destroy or make impossible 

of enforcement all the protective standards and rules 
which have been established by trade unionism? 

45. Does scientific management discriminate against union¬ 

ism? 

46. Is scientific management thus: 

a. Opposed to trade unionism? 

b. Inimical to trade unionism? In spirit and theory? 

In practice? 

c. Does it tend to destroy trade unionism? 

d. Is it incompatible with trade unionism? 

47. Where unions exist, do they make the practice of effi¬ 

ciency and scientific management impossible? 

48. Are the premium, bonus and differential piece rates of 

scientific management based upon a study of how little 
the worker must be given to purchase his utmost ef¬ 
fort, and upon how much the employer must be gfiven 
of the worker’s extra product to buy him off from rate 
cutting? 

49. Are the premium, bonus and differential piece rates of 

scientific management usually less advantageous to the 
worker than straight piece rates? 

Sa Are the premium, bonus and differential piece rates of 
scientific management usually so calculated as to give 
the worker less than the regular rate of pay for his 
extra exertion and output above the established stand¬ 
ard task? 

SX. Are the premium, bonus and differential piece rates of 
sOientific management usually so calculated as to give 
die worker only a portion, and usually the lesser portion, 
of the product that his extra exertion has created, 
idwve the standard task? 

the premium, bonus ,and differential piece rates 
' go calculated under scientific management as 
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to make it greatly to tlie advaatage of die empIoyiH' 
to prevent the mass of the workers from equaling or 
exceeding the task, i.e., to keep the task just beyond 
the reach of the majority of the workers? 

53. Under scientific management, is the task usually set so 

high that only a few of the strongest and most capable 
can accomplish it? 

54. Do the great majority of the workers, under scientific 

management, actually fail to make the task, and secure 
the bonuses and premiums, or higher differential piece 
rates? 

SS- Are the workers under scientific management who fail to 
make the task usually severely punished by docking, 
demotion or discharge? 

56. Are the foremen under scientific management usually 

paid according to the number of men or machines which 
make the tasks ? 

57. Is scientific management, then, in spirit and essence, a 

sweating system? 

58. Does scientific management greatly increase the number 

of unproductive workers? 

59. Does scientific management often squeeze out of the 

workers vast overhead charges? 

60. Does scientific management lower the wages of the work¬ 

ers in scientific management shops, as compared with 
the customaty wages? 

a. The few. 

b. The many. 

fii. Does scientific management offer any guarantee against 
rate cutting? 

62. Does scientific management place a limit upon the earning 

power of the men? 

63. Is scientific management, itself, a systematic rate-cutting 

device? 

64. Does scientific management cut the wages of those who 

faij to make the task helow the customaty wqge stand- 
aed? 

65. Does sciffltific management tend to cMablidi a rig^ 

Btsmdard of wages regardless of die progresdve 
cnase in the cost ot living? 
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6& Does icMati& nMoagement tend to fibc dw proent cus- 
tOBiarjr wage pennanently at its existing level? 

67. Does scientific management tend to lengdten the hours 

of labor? 

68. Does scientific management, if successful, tend to create 

overproduction 
a. In the group or trade? 
h. In general ? 

69. Does scientific management tend to increase the number 

of part-time workers ? 

70. Does scientific management, if successful, tend to create 

unemployment ? 

a. In the group or trade? 

b. In general? 

71. Does scientific management displace the skilled workers 

and force them into competition with the less skilled? 

72. Does scientific management enable the employer to sub¬ 

stitute unskilled and low-priced men for high-priced 
and skilled workers at a moment’s notice? 

73. Does scientific management result in the degradation of 

the skilled to the condition of less skilled men? 

74. Does scientific management tend to increase the uncer¬ 

tainty and discontinuity of labor? 
o. In the industry. 
b. In general. 

75. Does scientific management, by all these means, lessen 

the bargaining power of the workers generally? 

76. Does scientific management, by all these means, tend to 

reduce the workers to absolute dependence upon the 
employers? 

77. Does scientific management tend to lower the wages «f 

the many permanently? 

78. Does scientific management, in the long run, mean simply 

more work for the same or less pay? 

79. Does scientific management tend to lower the standard 

of living of the workers ? 

8a Is scientific management, in its relations to labor, really 
adentifk;? 

« Does it violate the fundamental principles of human 
n^nre by ignoring temperament aiii hsMls ? 
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b. Is it sdentific in the determination of the task? 

c. Does it disregard, in general, the vital probten of dis¬ 

tribution? 

d. Has the basic wage of scientific management any foun¬ 

dation in science or justice? 

e. Are the premium, bonus and differential piece rates 

of scientific management scientifically established? 

f. Does it take all of the elements into consideration? 

g. Does it deal with human beings as it does with the 

inanimate machine? 

81. Can a scientific wage rate or system be determined and 

established ? 

82. Does scientific management violate and indefinitely post¬ 

pone the application of the fundamental principle of 
justice to distribution ? 

S3. Could scientific management be really scientific, and, at 
the same time, be inimical to the welfare of the 
workers? 

84. Is scientific management, by its assumption of a scientific 

nature, inimical to the welfare of the workers? 

85. Does scientific management effect any improvement in 

the general conditions of the shop—heat, light, sanita¬ 
tion, congestion, etc.? 

86. Does scientific management tend to disregard the phys¬ 

ical welfare of the workers? 

87. Does scientific management tend to develop general and 

long-time economic efficiency? 

88. Are elementary time study and motion study and the use 

of the stop-Wch necessary to secure true shop effi¬ 
ciency ? 

89. Are task setting, piece rates, and the premium and bonus 

systems of payment of scientific management necessary 
to secure true shop efficiency? 

90. Does scientific management tend to emphasise quanti^ 

of product at the expense of quality? 

91. Is scientific management capable of any widespread ap¬ 

plication? 

92. Is kciantific management a theoretical conception alre^ 

proven a failure in practice? 

93. Are the workers satisfi^ with scientific nusacaM(^«Mii: 
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nderiqg' not only the present workers in the sh(^s, but 
ttose who have fallen out and outside workers? 

94. Has scientific management created a spirit of antagonism 

between employers and workers? 

95. Do the workers under scientific management look upon 

their employers as their friends? 

96. Have there been strikes under scientific management? 

97. Does scientific management tend to accentuate industrial 

warfare ? 

98. Is scientific management a guardian of industrial peace, 

or does it offer any guarantee of industrial peace? 

99. Is scientific management opposed to industrial democracy? 
too. Is scientific management a reversion to industrial autoc¬ 
racy? 

101. Is scientific management a device of the employer for 

the purpose of increasing production and profit, re¬ 
gardless of consideration for the character, rights, and 
welfare of the employed? 

102. Is scientific management based upon the principle of 

the survival of the fittest? 

103. Does scientific management put into the hands of em¬ 

ployers at large an immense mass of information and 
methods which may be used unscrupulously to the 
detriment of the worker? 

104. Does scientific management increase the possibilities of 

blacklisting? 

105. Does scientific management offer any guarantee that the 

information and methods which it puts into the hands 
of employers in general will not be used to the detri¬ 
ment of the workers, i.e., in abuse of its professed prin- 
dples and practices? 

106. Does scientific management satisfy the sense of justice 

of the workers in general? 

107. Does scientific management tend to accentuate the causes 

of industrial unrest? 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

These schedules are based upon two documents which have 
been prepared in consultation with the parties interested, and 
which have received their criticism and approval, viz.: 

A. The Labor Claims of Scientific Management. 

B. The Trade Union Objections to Scientific Manage¬ 

ment. 

These two documents together raise over 200 points of direct 
issue, i. e., 200 questions which this investigation is bound to 
attempt to answer. 

The most practical approach, therefore, to the data neces¬ 
sary to answer these questions is to frame them in such a way 
as to get at the primary elements of the situation, as has been 
attempted in the following schedules. Questions aimed merely 
at compound facts are useless. 

Managers of scientific management shops will undoubtedly 
think of additional questions needed to bring out elemental 
facts. The attempt here has merely been made to do the utmost 
toat emihi be done in advance, to make their task as easy for 
them as possible, and to standardize the inquiry, as far as 
caii be done at this time, so as to make the answers comparable. 

The fullest information is desired which will tend to bring 
out the distinct character and significance of the various fea- 
tUKs of scientific management, both in theory and practice, 
and, wherever the questions are not so framed as to bring 
out the special characteristics or modifications of any system 
in a certain plant, the managers answering are invited to insert 
ani^lanentary or additional questicms which more nearly illus¬ 
trate their particular point of view. 

Definition of Terwu.—In all questions in the following sched- 
tdta, tnrms workers, wage-worlters and wage-working em- 

199 
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fioyees, as here used, unless dtherwise specified, are defi¬ 
nitely understood to mean workers in the shop engaged in direct 
labor in handling materials, tools or machinery. These terms, 
in all answers to questions given, are understood to exclude 
foremen and assistant foremen in the shop, employees Whose 
main services are in the planning room, messengers, and all 
office workers. 



SCHEDULE I 


The General Character and Organization of the Plant 

1. What is the style or name of this enterprise? 

2. What is the industrial type (corporation, partnership, 

etc.) ? 

3. What is the general nature of the industry? Into what 

departments or sections is the establishment divided, 
and what is the character of the product turned out in 
each department or section? 

4. Name the officers and briefly designate their duties. 

5. What is the number of wage working employees? 

a. Normally. 

b. At present. 

6. If this is a scientific management establishment: 

a. What system or systems does it represent? 

b. When was the installation of scientific management 

begun? 

c. Under whose direction was the installation of scientific 

management begun, and by whose direction continued? 

• Give names and periods of service. 

d. Has scientific management been applied to the estab- 

lishmetit as a whole? 

e. If scientific management has been applied to the estab¬ 

lishment as a whole: 

1. Is the installation con^ilete? If so, g^ve date of 

completion. 

2. If incomplete, what proportion of the whole has 

been done ? 

3. Who were the systematizers or experts in diarge, 

and what were the periods of service of each? 

4. Tabulate number of workers under 16 years of 

age, 16-ao, 20-35), 30-40, 40-50, 50-60, desig¬ 
nating sex and conjugal condition. 

001 
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a. Normally. 

b. At present. 

c. What nationalities are represented and in 

what proportions? 

f. If scientific management has been applied to part of 

the establishment only, to what part or sections has 
it been applied? 

g. In the case of each of these parts or sections to which 

scientific management has been applied: 

1. What is the nature of the work? 

3. Is the installation complete; if so, give date of 
completion. 

3. If incomplete, what work, and what proportion 

of the whole work has been done? 

4. Who have been the systematizers or experts in 

charge, and what have been the periods of 
service in each case? 

7. In the installation of scientific management in this plant: 

a. From whom did the initiative come? 

b. What were the motives and purposes of those who 

desired the installation? 

c. What conditions led to the installation? 

d. Did the workers have any voice in deciding whether 

scientific management should be installed or not? If 
so, what? 

8. State the special conditions under which the plant has 

been operating since the installation of scientific man' 
agement or at the present time, which might have inter¬ 
fered or now interfere with the normality of the situa¬ 
tion and with results. 

9. Is it the ideal and purpose to establish one system of 

work and mode qf payment for all the wage-working 
employees of this establishment? If so, what? 

10. What systents of work and modes of payment are actually 
in use? 

a. Day work and day wage ? 

b. Piece work and piece wage? 

t. The'Differential Piece-Rate system? 
d;'The Task and Bonttp system? 

Premium system? 
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f. Any other system or systems? 

g. Profit-sharing in connection with any of these plans or 

systems ? 

II. For what kinds of work and classes of employees are the 
different systems or plans of payment in use employed, 
to what extent, and for what reasons are they employed 
in each case ? 

13 . Is a definite standard task set the worker, and, if so, in 
connection with what systems of work and modes of 
payment ? 

13. For what kinds of work is the task set, and what are the 

number and proportion of the wage-workers in the es¬ 
tablishment operating under the task system? 

14. Is it designed to extend the task system? If so, why? 

If not, why not? 

15. Is the task set primarily with reference to a piece of 

work, or to a period of time occupied? If the latter, 
what are the standard units of time? 

16. Is a definite standard scale of Work or accomplishment 

established for workers, and, if so, in connection with 
what systems of work and modes of payment? 

17. For what kinds of work is the standard scale of actom- 

plishment employed, and what are the number and pro¬ 
portion of wage-workers in the establishment operating 
under this system? 

18. Is it designed to extend this system? If so, why? If 

not, why not? 

19. Is the scale of accomplishment fixed primarily with ref¬ 

erence to a piece of work or to a period of time occu¬ 
pied? If the latter, what are the standard units of 
time? 

30 . Is the sales department able to secure a regular supply 

of orders for the plant? 

a. In normal times. 

b. At present. 

31 . Does this establishment manufacture only for orders or 

for stock, and if chiefly for orders, what part of the 
work can be done economically for stock in an attempt 
to regtdarize production? 

- 33 .’ Has the olant caoacity for the manufacture of by-prod- 
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ucts or of supplementary products, Aroug^ adiich it can 
regularize production? 

23. Is production seasonal? If so, in what way and to what 

extent? 

24. Has the plant a central planning room? Are there branch 

planning departments? 

25. How many employees in the planning room are persons 
' promoted from the shop ? How many have been brou^t 

in from outside? 

26. Describe in brief the general system of industrial opera¬ 

tion employed in this establishment, i. e., the steps in 
the process of turning out an order from the time it is 
received until it is ready for delivery. Illustrate with 
blank forms. 

27. In this establishment, what is the proportion of the so- 

called unproductive to the productive workers, i. e., the 
proportion of those engaged in clerical or supervisory 
work as compared with those working in the shop with 
tools, machinery and materials? 

28. Select a department of the plant that yOu consider most 

typical of your scheme of organization, and state to 
what person or persons a worker, going to work in that 
department, is immediately and directly responsible. 

29. Who stands next in the line of responsibility above these 

persons or this person? 

30. Give the line of responsibility as far as it goes, and 

wherever the worker is responsible to two or more per¬ 
sons for different functions, are there any gaps or over¬ 
lapping between these functions ? 

31. ' Give a brief summary statement of the methods of ascer¬ 

taining costs. 

32. To what extent has, the output of your plant increased 

under scientific management? 

33. To what extent is the increase of output in your estab¬ 

lishment, since the installation of scientific management, 
due-to new or better equipment or relocation of ma¬ 
chinery? J 

34. Aside from time and motion studies and tiie modes of 

payment, what specif means have been contrived or 
mfepted in this establishment for fhe saviag^of 
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the saving of time, the increase of efiBciency and output, 
and the improvement of the quality of the product? 
Give specific descriptions. 

35. What proportion of the increase of efficiency and output, 

which has resulted from the installation of scientific 
management in this establishment, do you ascribe to 
improved methods and contrivances as over against in¬ 
creased efficiency emanating from the workers them¬ 
selves? 

36. Does scientific management, in this establishment, stand¬ 

ardize equipment, tools and materials? If so, to what 
extent and in what ways do the workers profit by the 
standardization of tools, materials, etc.? 

37. Do the modes of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 

ment tend to fix the attention of the worker on quantity 
of output and so endanger the quality of the product? 
0. If not, why not? 

b. If so, how does scientific management offset this tend¬ 
ency? 

38. Does scientific management, in this establishment, improve 

the quality of the product? If so, how? If not, why 
hot? 

39. Are the cost accounts of the plant completely tied into 

the commercial accounts of the plant? 

40. Does the authority in the plant which has charge of 

financial arrangements have thorough general knowledge 
of the problems of works management ? 

41. Under scientific management, is the worker considered 

an expense or an investment, and, if as an investment, 
why? 

43. Is there any form of minimum wage in operation in the 
plant? 

0. By an hourly rate. 

b. By a day rate. 

c. By a weekly rate. 

43. Is the labor of the plant purchased by specifications? If 

so, to what extent; what is the nature of the specifica¬ 
tions? 

44, Is the plant, in whole or iy part, a onion shop, an open 

Shop, a preferential shop or a n(»hoito sh^? 
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45. In so far as it is unionizecf, with What unions are fhe 

employees affiliated? 

46. Are there any internal organizations of employees? If 

so, what are their character and functions? 

47. Is there any permanent joint board for adjustment of 

relations between the management and the employees? 
If so, what are the character and functions? 

4& To what extent do you consider the plant thoroughly pro¬ 
tected by safety devices? 

a. Fire, 

b. Accident. 

c. Other. 

49. What has been the number of accidents in this plant since 

the installation of scientific management ? Describe your 
accident records. 

50. Is any study made of sanitation in the plant? If so, 

what? 

51. Is any study made of occupational diseases, to which em¬ 

ployees of the plant are subject? If so, what? 

52. Is there a factory nurse? If so, specify duties. Are 

records kept in this connection? If so, what? 

53. Out of his pay envelope, every employee either does or 

does not plan out his living needs. To what extent do 
the workers, or does the plant, or do both provide in 
any way for the following needs of life: 

a. Savings 

b. Illness 

c. Accident 

cf. Unemployment 

e. Old age pensions 

f. Life insurance 

g. Purchasing 
A. Housing 

i Health 
/. Education 
A. Recreation 

54. \ Is favoritism in the treatment of employees, in tiiis estajb^ 

' lidmKidt, , eHminated under scientific managetncBtf 
Wbd proofs can you offer? 

J5. In Hie event of disagreement betweoi a irottoas ai 4 a 
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foremn or an assistant foreman, what source of appeal 
has the workman? 

56. Are the workers in this establishment supposed to work 

continuously throughout the day? If not, what periods 
of rest and recreation are allowed the workers of the 
different classes }■ Are these periods of rest and recrea¬ 
tion enforced or are they optional with the workers? 

57. If rest and recreation are allowed during the working day: 

a. What forms do they take? 

b. What means are provided by the management? 

58. Are the workers in any classes of work debarred from 

conversation during work? If so, why? 

59. Are the workers in any class of work debarred from 

looking out of windows during work ? If so, why ? 

60. Are any rules made and enforced in this establishment in 

regard to the retiring of workers during work hours? 
If so, what? 

61. Are the workers in any classes in this establishment free 

to do what work they please, being paid accordingly, 
and free to leave the shop for the day at any time? If 
not, why not? 

62. How do the hours of labor in the classes of work under 

scientific management, in this establishment, compare 
with the hours of labor: 

a. In the classes of work of a substantially similar nature 

not under scientific management ? 

b. In the same classes of work in shops of this region not 

under scientific management? 

63. Have there been any changes in hours of labor in this 

establishment since scientific management was installed? 
If so, what? 

64. In case of lack of work during a portion of the day due 

to breakdowns, lack of machinery or tools, lack of 
materials or orders: 

a. Is the worker retained in the shop or sent home? 

b. Does he receive pay during the time when there is no 

work? If so, on what basis? 

65. Compare the extent of unavoidable breakdowns and delays 

in the different sections under scientific management 
m this establi^ment with.: 
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0. The same sections before scientific management was 
installed. 

b. The non-scientific management sections of the estab¬ 
lishment. 

66. How does the extent of delays over which the worker 

has no control, due to breakdowns, lack of machinery or 
tools, lack of materials, compare in scientific manage¬ 
ment shops with non-scientific management shops, judg¬ 
ing from your experience? 

67. By what process is it assured that the workers in each 

class of work shall have the proper tools and materials 
at the proper time and place: 

0. General statement 
b. Concrete illustration 

How completely are delays and difficulties, occasioned by 
the lack of the above process, eliminated in this shop? 

68. Is the same basic wage established for women as for men 

when the work is identical? 

69. Are women paid at the same rate as men for the same 

kind and degree of efficiency and output? 

70. Should the same basic wage, and the same rates of pay¬ 

ment, and the same total amounts be paid to women 
as to men when the work is identical, and the same 
kind and degree of efficiency and output exist? If so, 
why? If not, why not? 

71. Where the output of women is greater than the output of 

men, under identical conditions, should the women re¬ 
ceive a higher rate per unit produced? If not, why not? 
If so, why? 

73. What is the relation of breakage loss to pay roll, in this 
establishment 

0. Under scientific management? 

b. Before scientific management was installed? 

73.' How has scientific management, in this estaUidiment, 
affected: 

8. Overtime? 
h. Part time? 

C. Holiday and Sunday work? 

d. Ni^ work? 

e. Vacations? 
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7'4< What ii the extent of'spoikd or inferior work under 
scientific management, in this establishment, as com¬ 
pared with the situation in the shop before scientific 
management was installed, and as compared with other 
shops of similar nature? 

75. Are there any shop or department committees of em¬ 

ployees in this establishment? If so, what are their 
nature and functions? 

76. Has the shop any workmen’s accident committee? 

77. To what extent does scientific management in this estab¬ 

lishment add to the clerical duties of the workers or 
reduce their clerical duties? 

78. Where these clerical duties are performed by others than 

the workers, is the performance of such clerical duties 
satisfactory or harassing to the workers? 

79 Under functional foremanship, do the workers come into 
more personal contact with the higher management than 
they did before? If so, in what ways specifically does 
this result? 

50. ±f a worker has ideas for better methods of doing the 

work, to whom does he make his suggestions? If he 
makes them to a specified person, and that person turns 
the suggestions down, can the worker carry them to 
anyone else without friction? If so, to whom? 

81. Is there any organized machinery in this establishment, 
by which a worker whose soldiering interferes with the 
work of other workers is disciplined by his fellow- 
workers? 

83. Is there any regular machinery by which a worker can 
formally and officially have his complaint passed on by 
his fellow-workers before he takes it to the manage¬ 
ment? 

83. Does scientific management, in this establishment, tend to 
make workers more or less interested in each other’s 
. work than under other forms of management? State 
the grounds for your answer. 

51. Do you believe that scientific management, in this estab- 

li^ment, insures just treatment of the individual 
worker? 

a. What grounds have you tor this belief? 
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6. What proofs can you supply from the labor experience 
of this establishment? 

85. Do you regard the interests of the employers and workers 

as identical? If so, in respect to what matters? 

86. Has the development of scientific management in theory 

and practice Iteen due primarily to the direct experience 
of employers or to the studies and practice of indus¬ 
trial engineers? State the grounds for your conclusion. 


SCHEDULE II 
Time and Motion Study 

I. Are any uses made in this establishment of elementary 
time and motion study, or of the results and records of 
such studies? 
o. If not, why not? 

h. If so, what are these uses, specifically stated? Enu¬ 
merate the specific ways in which time and motion 
studies affect the work and dealings in this establish¬ 
ment, and benefit it and its employees. 

3. Have the wage-workers of this establishment any voice 
in these matters? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what, and how is it expressed? 

3. Have elementary time and motion studies been made in 

this establishment? 

0. If not, why not? 
b. If so, 

1. To what extent? 

2. Is it intended to continue making such stodies? 

4. For what specific purposes are time and motion studies 

made in this establishment? 

5. Just wh^ is the process of making time and motion studies 

in this plant, and what are the specific conditions unto 
which |hey are made ? ' 

it GeneKsI description, 
k. Concrete examples. 
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& Have the wage-workers'oI this establishment any voice 
in this matter? 

a. H not, why not? 

b. If so, what and how is it expressed? 

y. What are the specific items recorded in making time and 
motion studies, and in what form are the records of 
such studies kept? 

a. General description. 

b. Concrete illustrations. 

8. In making time and motion studies in this plant, how many 

men are employed on each study and what are their 
functions? 

9. By whose authority, and by whom are the time and mo¬ 

tion study men employed and paid in this establish¬ 
ment? 

10. Have the workers of this establishment any voice in this 

matter? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what and how is it expressed? 

11. What qualifications are demanded of the time and motion 

study men employed in this establishment? 

12. Have fte wage-workers of this establishment any voice in 

this matter? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what and how is it expressed? 

13. Who are the time and motion study men who have been 

employed in this establishment and what are the records 
of each, training, experience, etc.? 

14. Are the time and motion studies in this establishment 

made openly or secretly? 

15. Is the stop-watch used in making these studies? Has the 

concealed stop-watch ever been used? 

16. Are the time and motion studies in this establishment 

made in the presence of the workers in the shop? 

17. How are the men selected in this establishment upon whom 

time and motion studies are made? 

a. Method. 

b. Is any compulsion used in this connection? 

f. Have the workers themselves any choice in this matter? 
If so, what and how is It exercised? 
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18. Do the non on wtiom time'and motion otndios vo foade 

in this establishment receive any extra remaneration, or 
reward, or gift, bonus or privilege? 

19. What instructions are given to the men timed in respect 

to their work under test? How are they asked and 
expected to work? 

20. Are the purposes of time and motion studies carefully 

explained to the men beforehand? 

a. To the particular men timed? 

b. To the body of men in the gp'oup or shop? 

21. Have the workers of this establishment made any objec¬ 

tions at any time to the making of these time and mo¬ 
tion studies, to the methods employed, to the use of the 
stop-watch ? 

a. If so, what ? 

b. If so, how have these objections been brought to the 

attention of the management? How have they been 
considered, and with what result ? 

22. Have any workers left this establishment because of the 

introduction of the use of time and motion studies? 
a. If so, how many and under what circumstances? 

23. Has the attitude of the workers in this establishment 

changed towards time and motion studies? 

a. If so, how and why? 

24. How does timing affect the worker under test? 

A Nervously and physically, why? 

b. As to speed and quality of work, why? 

25. Do you regard time studies as essential in securing an 

even flow of production through the shop? Can sched¬ 
ules be maintained without time studies, or can routing 
of material be maintained without time study? 
a6. Do elementary time and motion study promote the trun- 
ing of the workers? If so, how? 

27. Are elementary time and motion study essential or neces¬ 
sary to the process of mutual adaptation of the worker 
to the work? 

SA Are dementary time and motion study necessary to flK 
standardization of performance? If so, why? 

29. , Are el^neptary time and motion study necessary for the 
dimination of systematic soldiering? If so, why? 
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30. Do elementary time and 'motion study eliminate the chief 

causes of speeding up? If so, how? 

31. Do elementary time and motion study make possible the 

substitution of piece work, or task work, and the piece 
rate, bonus, differential piece rate and premium systems 
of payment where before day work existed or was only 
possible ? 

a. If not, wby not? 

b. If so, 

1. Wby? 

2. In wbat classes of work, and to what extent? 

32. Have elementary time and motion study actually resulted 

in the substitution of such modes of work and payment 
in this establishment? If so, 

a. In what classes of work? 

b. To what extent? 

33. Are elementary time and motion study necessary in order 

that the workers should be furnished with the proper 
tools and materials at the proper time and place? 
a. If so, why? 

34. Do elementary time and motion study in this establish¬ 

ment actually result in the furnishing to the workers of 
the proper tools and materials at the proper time and 
place? Are they actually so effective? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, to what extent? 

35. Are elementary time and motion study necessary in 

order to substitute exact knowledge for guesswork in. 
the payment of wages? If so, why? 

36. To what extent do elementary time and motion study in 

this establishment substitute exact knowledge for guess¬ 
work in the payment of wages? 

37. Are elementary time and motion study necessary to secure 

justice to the worker and as between worker and worker 
payment exactly in proportion to etSciency? If so, 
why? 

38. To what extent do elementary time and motion study 

actually secure justice to the worker as between worker 
and worker, and secure payment in proportion to effi¬ 
ciency? Are they actually !o effective? 
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a. If not, wfiy not? 

b. If so, to what extent? 

39. Are elementary time and motion study necessary to secure 

reasonable or highest efficiency on the part of the 
workers? 

a. If so, why? 

b. If so, in what classes of work and for what kinds of 

workers, and why? 

40. Are elementary time and motion study necessary in order 

to secure exact cost prediction for each kind of product 
turned out? If so, why? 

41. To what extent do elementary time and motion study actu¬ 

ally make possible such accurate cost prediction in this 
establishment? Are they actually so effective? 
o. If not, why not? 
fr. If so, to what extent? 

42. To what extent do elementary time and motion study make 

possible accurate cost accounting? Are they actually 
so effective? 
a. If not, why not? 
fr. If so, to what extent? 

43. Are elementary time and motion study necessary to elim¬ 

inate ignorant bidding on orders, and the selling price 
of shop products? If so, why? 

44. To what extent do they thus eliminate ignorant bidding? 

Are they actually so effective? 
a. If not, why not? 
fr. If so, to what extent? 

45. Are elementary time and motion study necessary to elim¬ 

inate the arbitrary cutting of the wage rates, and the 
arbitrary alteration of the tasks? If so, why? 

46. To what extent do elementary time and motion study 

actually prevent'the arbitrary alteration of the tasks, 
and the cutting of the wage rates in this establishment? 
Are they actually effective in this respect? 

0 . If not, why not? 
fr. It so, to what extent? 

4^. Afe tliere any reasons why time and motioa study results 
sfaodld'ndt be made public? 
u. If not, why not? ' 
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i. If so, why? 

48. Have the results of time and motion study made in this 

establishment been made public? 

49. What is the theory or philosophy of time and motion 

study? 

so. To what extent does judgment enter into the making 
of time and motion studies and the recording of the 
results which are to be used as task or work standards? 
To what extent are the process and result actually a 
matter of judgment rather than a matter of exact scien¬ 
tific demonstration? 


SCHEDULE III 
Task Setting 

In the following analysis, questions i to 8 refer to the task 
viewed from the standpoint of the character and scope of the 
operation or operations involved, i. e., how big a section of the 
manufacturing process is included in the standard task. The 
remaining questions refer to the task viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the amount of work or amount of accomplishment 
required in a given time, or the amount of time allowed for 
doing the standard task unit once. 

1. In the case of task setting, how are the nature of the task 

and of the task unit determined: 

a. Is the existing or established division of work into 

separate operations or the existing division of labor 
used as the guide? 

b. Is the process of manufacture, considered as a whole, 

subjected to re-analysis, and a new set of operations 
and division of labor established? 

2. In the determination of the actual task unit, is the attempt 

made to further subdivide, or to combine previous unit 
operations? 

p In &e determination of the actual task thus, does the unit 
of operation represent more or less specialization than 
under the cdd situation? • 
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4. In tile determination of the character of the task thus, 

what is the ideal or end aimed at by the managfanent, 
i. e., what is the conception of the proper nature of the 
task? What should constitute a task? 

5. Where the process of manufacture is re-analyzed for the 

purpose of determining the character of the task, does 
this analysis involve time and motion study? 

a. If not, what is the actual process of analysis, and of 

the determination of the nature of the task unit? 

b. If so, just what part do time and motion study play 

in this re-analysis, and in the determination of the 
nature of the task ? How do they assist in this work ? 

1. General statement. 

2. Concrete illustration. 

6. Have the workers objected to the nature of the tasks thus 

set? If so, on what grounds, and how? Is any ma¬ 
chinery or process provided for the presentation of such 
objections ? 

7. In case of objections by the workers to the nature of the 

tasks, are these objections considered by the manage¬ 
ment? If so, by whom and how? Is any machinery or 
process provided for such consideration? 

8. What has been the result or effect of such objections? 

9. In setting the standard time allowed for the doing of the 

task, what is the ideal sought, i. e., what is the concep¬ 
tion, on the part of the management, of the proper 
standard time allowance for the task? 

10. Are time and motion study used in setting the standard 

time allowed for doing the standard task? 

11. If not, just how is the standard task time determined 

or set? 

12. 'Where time and motion study are used, after the charac¬ 

ter of the task is .determined, just what is the actual 
process of fixing the standard time allowed for the task? 

a. General description 

b. Concrete illustration 

13. How do the tasks in your establishment compare with 

those- in the same classes of work before scientific man- 
agem^t was installed? 

14. Is H the purpose in yoBr establishment to increase the 
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extent of the tasks as improvements in madiinery, tools, 
materials and methods are made? If so, what is the 
rule as to the increase of tasks under such circumstances? 

15. Is it the purpose in your establishment to increase the 

extent of the task as the ability of the worker increases? 
If so, what is the rule as to the increase of tasks under 
such circumstances? 

16. In setting the time allowed or extent of the task thus, is 

the task timed as a whole, or is it analyzed into its ele¬ 
mentary motions, and time study made of each, the total 
time being a summation of these elementary times? 

17. In setting the task thus, is a time study actually made 

of each task in the shop so set, or is the extent of the 
task or the time allowed for it determined by a sum¬ 
mation of elementary time studies previously made or 
elsewhere made? 

18. In setting the task thus by means of time (and motion) 

study; 

a. How many individual workers are timed on the task 

or its elements before the task is set? Who deter¬ 
mines this? Have the workers any voice? If so, 
what ? 

b. How many time studies are made on each individual 

worker timed before the task is set? Who deter¬ 
mines this? Have the workers any voice? If so, 
what? 

e. How are the individual workers, who are timed on the 
particular task, selected? 

I. Are they the fastest men; average men; slow 
men; or representatives of different speed 
classes? If so, what classes, and in what pro¬ 
portions ? 

a. Who determines which men shall be thus timed? 

3. Do the individuals timed have any choice or dis¬ 

cretion in this matter? If so, what? 

4. Do the workers, as a group, have any choice 

or discretion in this matter? If so, what, and 
how is it exercised? 

d. Have the workers individually, or as a body, any voice 
or discretion in the determination of the extent of 
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the task or the time allowed for it? If sc, how is 
this voice or discretion exercised? 

e. Would it be possible to have two time study men or 

task setters in the shop, acting joiptly, one appointed 
and paid by the management, and one by the workers ? 
If not, why not? 

f. Would it be possible or practicable to have the time 

study men or time setters jointly appointed and paid 
hy the management and the workers? If not, why 
not? 

19. Where time studies for the setting of a particular task 

are made on several individuals, or where several studies 
are made on one individual, what time is taken as stand¬ 
ard by which to set the task (the shortest time, the 
times averaged, the modal time, or what) ? Why is it 
adopted ? 

20. In setting the task thus by means of time (and motion) 

study, is any allowance made for the “human factor,” 
over and above the elementary times sum or the elapsed 
test time? 

31 . If so, just how is the allowance determined? 

0. General statement. 
b. Concrete illustration. 

33 . In the setting of the task thus by means of time (and 
motion) study, is any allowance made for breakdowns 
and delays over which the worker has no control? 

33. If so, just how is this allowance determined? 

а. General statement 

б. Concrete illustration 

34. In the setting of the task thus by means of time (and 

motion) study: 

a. Are any special physiological or psychological studies 
made of the workers timed with reference to the 
immediate effect upon them in the way of exhaustion 
or nervous strain or with reference to the long- 
tipie effects of the work at the speed attained? 

I. Any studies of fatigue? If so, what? 

*: Ajiy special psychological tests? If so, vriisit? 
3. Any special pjiysiological tests? If ab, whatf 
h. Just how is it determined that the task Mt wiS 
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be injurious to tbem immediately or in the long 
run? 

25. In setting the task thus by means of time (and motion) 

study: 

0. Are any special physiological or psychological studies 
made of the workers not timed, the general body of 
workers in the shop who are to perform the work, 
with reference to their ability to perform the task 
set without nervous strain, exhaustion or long-time 
evil results; 

1. Any studies of fatigue? If so, what, and to 

what extent numerically? 

2. Any special physiological studies? If so, what, 

and to what extent numerically? 

3. Any special psychological studies? If so, what, 

and to what extent? 

26. Have the workers objected to the amount or extent of 

the tasks thus set? If so, on what grounds, and how? 
Is any machinery or process provided for the voicing 
of such objections? 

27. In case of objections by the workers to the amount and 

extent of the tasks, are these objecti^ considered by 
the management? If so, by whom and how? Is any 
machinery or process provided for such consideration? 

28. What has been the result or effect of such objections? 

29. Is the making of the task and bonus in your establishment 

entirely voluntary on the part of the workers? What 
happens to the worker who does not pretty consistently 
make the task? 

3a What number and proportion of workers who have been 
tried out on the tasks in the different classes of work 
in this establishment failed ultimately to make the 
task 

0, Altogether? 
b. One-third of the time? 
e. One-half of the time? 
d. Three-fourths of the time? 

31. Is task setting necessary to secure reasonable or the 
highest efSciency ? If so, for what classes of work and 
for what kinds of workers and why? 
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33. 'Wliat is there under scientidc management that prevent 
unfair distribution of work? 

33. Does scientific task setting promote the training of the 

workers? If so, how? 

34. How does scientific management insure that the task is 

set with due relation between quantity and quality, i. e., 
so as to insure no falling off in quality? 

35. In the setting of a task, just how is it proved to be ri^t 

or wrong? 

a Just what are the basis and terms of the proof? 
h. Just what is the process of proof? 

36. Does observation disclose that the tasks in the scientific 

management sections of this establishment are generally 
or in particular cases specialized: 

a. More or less than in the non-scientific management 
sections where the work is of a similar nature? 
h. More or less than in non-scientific management shops 
where the work is of a similar nature? 

37. Does observation disclose that the workers in this estab¬ 

lishment operating under the task system are generally, 
or in any particular cases; 

a. More or less speeded up than the workers in the non- 

scientific management sections where work is of a 
similar nature? 

b. More or less speeded up than the workers in non- 

scientific management shops of a similar nature ? 

c. More or less speeded up than the workers operating 

under other systems of work? 

38. Does observation disclose any overspeeded, overfatigued 
‘ or exhausted workers operating under the task system 

in fills establishment? 

39. To what extent is the increased efficiency of this estab¬ 

lishment under scientific management secured without 
any added exertion on the part of the workers, e. g., 
to what extent is any speeding-up under scientific 
management a speeding-up of machinery solely? 

0. Give concrete illustration 
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SCHEDULE UI-A 

Standasdization of Efficiency 

In the following analysis, questions i to 8 refer to the char¬ 
acter and scope of the operation or operations involved in the 
“unit of work,” i. e., how big a section of the planning, sched¬ 
uling and dispatching process is included in the standard "work” 
unit? 

Questions 9 to 38 refer to amount of work or accomplish¬ 
ment required to attain a given degree of efficiency or a per¬ 
centage of efficiency, or the amount of time allowed for accom¬ 
plishing the “unit of work” with a given percentage of effi¬ 
ciency. 

1. In the case of efficiency gradation, how is the nature and 

scope of the “unit of work” determined? 

a. Is the existing or established division of work into 

separate operations or the existing division of labor 
used as the guide ? 

b. Is the process of planning, scheduling and dispatching 

considered as a whole, or subjected to re-analysis, 
and a new set of operations, and division of labor 
used? 

2. In the determination of the “unit of work,” is the attempt 

made to further subdivide or to combine previous unit 
operations ? 

3. In the determination of the method of work thus, does 

the unit of operation represent more or less specializa¬ 
tion than under the old situation? 

4. In the determination of the character of the “unit of work” 

thus, what is the ideal or end aimed at on the part of 
the manager, what is his conception of the proper nature 
of the work unit? 

5. Where the processes of planning, scheduling and dis¬ 

patching are re-analyzed for the purpose of determining 
the character of the work unit, does this re-analysis 
involve time and motion study? 

& If not, what is the actual process of analysis, and of 
the determination of tlie nature of the work unit? 
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b. If so, just what part do time and motion study {day U 
re>analysis, and in the determination of the nature of 
the work unit? How do they assist in this? 

1. General statement 

2. Concrete illustration 

6. Have the workers objected to the nature of the work units 

thus set? If so, on what grounds and how? Is Sny 
machinery or process provided for the presentation of 
such objections? 

7. In the case of objections by the workers to the nature of 

the work units, are these objections considered by the 
management? If so, by whom and how? Is any ma¬ 
chinery or process provided for their consideration? 

8. What has been* the result or effect of such objections? 

9. In determining the scale of efiSciency, or the time allowed 

for doing each unit of work, with a given efficiency per¬ 
centage, what is the ideal sought, i. e., what is the con¬ 
ception on the part of the management of the proper 
efficiency scale for the work unit; or, to put it in other 
words, what represents normal efficiency, or 100 per 
cent? 

10. Is it possible to establish a just scale of efficiency for each 

class of work? If so, how is the justice of the scale 
to be arrived at or determined? What is the proof of 
its justice? 

11 . What factors are considered in each case in determining 

the efficiency, i. e., what shall be regarded as 100 per 
cent, efficiency, 50 per cent, efficiency; just how is the 
efficiency scale arrived at in each case? 

12. Ale time and motion study used in establishing the scale 

of efficiency in connection with the performance of the 
“work unit”? 

13. If not, just how is the scale of efficiency determined? 

14. Where time and motion study are used, after the character 

of the “unit of work” is determined, just what is tiie 
process of determining the scale of efficiency in cotuiec-* 
tion with the performance of work? 

,0. G^nesal description 
h. Co^ci^te'illustration 

15. .In determining the scalb of efficiency thus, is tiie *^aiR. 
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of work” considered as a whole, or is it analysed into 
its elementary motions, and time study made on each, 
the total time representing a given percentage of effi¬ 
ciency being a summation of these elementary times? 

16. How do the efficiency scales in your establishment com¬ 

pare with the same classes of work before scientific 
management was installed? 

17. Is it the purpose in your establishment to change the 

efficiency scales as improvements in machinery, tools, 
materials and methods are made? If so, what is the 
rule governing such changes? 

18. Is it the purpose in your establishment to change the 

efficiency scales as the ability of the workers changes? 
If so, what is the rule governing such change? 

19. In determining the efficiency scale thus, is a time study 

made of each unit of work actually to be performed, 
or is the scale of efficiency determined by a summation 
of the elementary time studies previously made or else¬ 
where made? 

20. In the determination of the efficiency scale thus by means 

of time and motion study 

a. How many individual workers are timed on the work 

unit or these elements before the efficiency scale is 
set? 

1. Who determines this? 

2. Have the workers any voice? If so, how? 

b. How many time studies are made on each individual 

worker timed before the efficiency scale is set? 

1. Who determines this? 

2. Have the workers any voice? If so, how? 

C. How are Ihe individual workers who are timed on the 
particular work unit selected? 

1. Are they the fastest men, average men, or slow 

men, or representatives of different speed 
classes? If so, what classes, and in what pro¬ 
portions? 

2. Who determines which men shall be thus timed? 

3. Do the individuals timed have any voice or dis¬ 

cretion in this matter? If so, what, and how 
is it expressed? 
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4. Do the workers, as a group, have any voice in 
this matter? If so, what, and how is it ex¬ 
pressed and exercised? 

d. Have the workers individually or as a body any voice 

or discretion in the determination of the scale of 
efficiency? If so, how is this voice or discretion 
exercised ? 

e. Would it be possible or practicable to have two men 

to determine the scale of efficiency, one appointed 
by the management and one by the workers? If not, 
why not? 

f. Would it be possible or practicable to have the time 

study man or men who determine the scale of effi¬ 
ciency jointly appointed and paid by the management 
and the workers? If not, why not? 

21. Where time studies for the determination of the scale of 

efficiency are made on several individuals, or where 
several studies are made on one individual, which re¬ 
sult is taken as the standard by which to determine the 
efficiency scale, the shortest time, the time averaged, the 
modal time, or what? 

22. In determining the scale of efficiency thus, by means of 

time and motion study, is any allowance made for the 
“human factor” over and above the elementary times 
sum, or the elapsed test time? 

23. If so, just how is this allowance determined? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

24. In determining the efficiency scale thus by means of time 

and motion study, is any allowance made for break¬ 
downs and delays over which the worker has no con¬ 
trol? 

25. If so, just how is this allowance determined? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

26. In determining the scale of efficiency thus, by means of 

time ind motion study, 

0. Are aay special physiological or psychological studies 
made'of the workjers timed with reference to the 
immediate effect upon them in the way of eritiu^oo 
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or nervous strain, or'with reference to the long-time 
effects of the work at the speed attained? 

1. Any studies of fatigue? If so, what? 

2. Any special psychological tests? If so, what? 

3. Any special physiological tests? If so, what? 
b. Just how is it determined that the scale of efficiency 

established will not be injurious to them immediately 
or in the long run? 

27. In determining the scale of efficiency by means of time 
and motion study 

a. Are any special physiological or psychological studies 
made of the workers not timed, the general body of 
workers who are to do the work, with reference 
to their ability to attain standard efficiency without 
nervous strain, exhaustion, or any other evil results? 

1. Any studies of fatigue? If so, what and to 

what extent numerically? 

2. Any special psychological studies? If so, what 

and to what extent numerically? 

3. Any special physiological studies? If so, what 

and to what extent numerically? 
s8. Have the workers objected to the efficiency scale thus 
set? If so, on what grounds, and how? Is any ma¬ 
chinery provided for the voicing of these objections? 
29. In case of objections by the workers to the scale of 
efficiency, are these objections considered by the man¬ 
agement? If so, by whom, and how? Is any machinery 
or process provided for their consideration ? 

3a What has been the result of the effect of such objections? 

31. Is the making of an eSckncy percentage sufficient to 

secure a premium payment in your establishment en¬ 
tirely voluntary on the part of the worker ? What hap¬ 
pens to the worker who does not pretty consistently 
attain this degree of efficiency? 

32. What number and proportion of the workers who have 

been tried out on the different classes of work in this 
establishment failed to make the percentage of efficiency 
necessary to receive a premium payment? 
a. Altogether 
K OiM-third of the time 
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c. One-half of the time 

d. Three-fourths of the time 

33. Does standardization of efficiency promote the training' of 

the workers? If so, how? 

34. How does scientific management insure that the efficiency 

scale is related to the scale of premium payments.so 
that there will not be a tendency on the part of the 
workers to neglect quality for quantity? 

35- Does observation disclose that the “unit of work” in the 
scientific management section of such establishments is 
generally or in particular cases specialized? ^ 
a. More or less than. in the non-scientific management 
sections where work is of a similar nature? 
h. More or less than in the non-scientific management 
shops where work is of a similar nature? 

36. Does observation disclose that the workers in these estab¬ 

lishments, operating under the scale of efficiency set, are 
generally or in particular cases 
A More or less speeded up than the workers in the non- 
scientific management sections, where work is of a 
similar nature? 

h. More or less speeded up than in non-scientific manage¬ 
ment establishments, where work is of a similar 
nature ? 

c. More or less speeded up than workers operating under 
other systems of work? 

37. Does observation disclose any overspeeded, overfatigued 

or exhausted workers, operating under the efficiency 
scale in this establishment? 

38. To what extent is the increased efficiency in this estab- 
' lishment under scientific management secured without 

any added exertion on the part of the workers, e. g., 
to what extent is any speeding up under scientific man¬ 
agement a speeding-up of machinery solely? Give con¬ 
crete illustration. 
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SCHEDULE IV 
Wages 

j. What is your general theory of wages? 

2 . In how many departments, affecting how many workers, 

does the management now fix wages by treating with 
the individual employees? 

3. What are the main reasons because of which the manage¬ 

ment believes in individual bargaining? 

4. To what extent has this establishment made use of col¬ 

lective bargaining in determining basic or other wage 
rates, i. e., what classes of work and how many indi¬ 
viduals have had their wages determined by such col¬ 
lective bargaining; 

a. Before the introduction of scientific management? 

b. Since the introduction of scientific management? 

c. What will be the probable tendency in the future? 

5. To what extent has the management made wage agree¬ 

ments with the unions: 

a. If at all, why? 

b. If not, why not? 

6. When scientific management was installed in this estab¬ 

lishment, were the base wage, the wages or the wage 
rates (not earnings) on any classes of work lowered? 

0. If so, to what extent and why? 
b. How many workers were affected? 

7. When scientific management was installed in this estab¬ 

lishment, were the base wage, the wages or the wage 
rates on any classes of work raised ? 

0. If so, why and to what extent? 
b. How many workers were affected? 

8. What actual base wages have you paid the different classes 

of workers in this establishment since scientific man¬ 
agement was installed? 

9. How do these base wages compare with those of the same 

classes of workers in the region, not under scientific 
nunagement? With the trade union wage standards of 
fhe region, for the same claSses of workers? 
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10. In those departments of thi$ establi^ment under scientific 

management, what is the present average daily wage 
of all employees as compared with the average wage 
for the same group before the introduction of the new 
system? 

11. How do the average earnings of the workers, as a whole, 

in this establishment, under scientific management, com¬ 
pare with the average wages or earnings of the same 
classes of workers 

a. In nen-scientific management shops of this region? 

b. Demanded by the union scales? 

12. What have been the average earnings, in this establish¬ 

ment, of the workers in the different classes of work 
under each of the systems of payment in use, during 
the past year? 

13. What are the relative wages or earnings of the skilled, 

unskilled and semi-skilled workers in the scientific man¬ 
agement portions of this establishment as compared with 
the relative wages or earnings of skilled, unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers 

a. In the same sections of the establishment before scien¬ 

tific management was installed? 

b. In the non-scientific management sections of this estab¬ 

lishment ? 

c. In non-scientific management shops of this region? 

d. The union scale? 

14. How is it possible to decide that different kinds of work 

and different classes of workers should be paid at dif¬ 
ferent rates with respect to base wage, piece or bonus 
rates, premium rates, etc., and what the actual differ¬ 
ences should be in order that each class ^ould be paid 
in proportion to efficiency? What is the process by 
which these differences are actually determined in this 
establishment? 

15. Does scientific management make standards of wages 

more or less flexible? 

I& In determining bonuses and premimns does the manage- 
ifient, at first install the premiums and bonuses which 
they befieVe will be final, or do they introduce a lower 
scale (allowing for jbssible error in cdlculationB a# to 
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what they can afford) and eventually raise those 
bonuses? 

17. To what degree are the primary determinations of wage 

rates found to bear the test of experience? 

18. Workers often object to the introduction of piece rates 

because they fear an eventual lowering of the rate. 
Has this establishment found that they bring the same 
objection against other advanced payment systems? 

19. How does the management demonstrate to them that real 

scientific management is in itself a guarantee against 
rate cutting? 

20. Would your present shop efficiency be possible under 

any other form of management, such as a cooperating 
scheme? 

21. Could any such scheme be as efficient without piece rates 

and the premium and bonus systems? 

22. Will day work and day wage ever secure reasonable or 

the highest efficiency? If so, under what circumstances? 

23. Does scientific management mean ultimately the complete 

elimination of day work and day wage? 

a. If so, why? 

b. If not, where are day work and day wage scheduled 

for permanent retention? Under what conditions 
and for what kinds of work? 

24. Are the wage-workers in this establishment paid exactly 

what they are worth, in each case, or in exact propor¬ 
tion to their efficiency ? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, just how is the exact worth or efficiency of the 

worker determined? What is the proof? 

25. What is meant when it is said that scientific management 

pays men rather than positions? 

26. If scientific management pays men rather than positions, 

what kind of progress in the man does it pay? 

27. Is payment based entirely on quantity and quality of 

production, or is it considered good business to pay 
men still higher wages regardless of production, when 
ffiey 

O. Show thought and ambition? 
k When they exhilut a sense of personal achievement? 
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c. When they show interesi joy and zest iii their work? 

d. When they exhibit sign! of inventive genius? 

e. When they are seen to be energized inteliectnally? 

f. When it is clear that they are growing in self-reliance, 

self-respect, individuality, personality and dignity? 

28. How long have the present wage rates been operative? 

29. Are all the wage rates now so carefully determined that 

the management feels them to be the most economical 
possible ? 

o. If not most economical, why? 

3a When it is necessary temporarily to put a higher rate 
worker on a lower rate job, have you any method of 
securing for him his regular or higher rate while thus 
working, e. g., a retainer? 

31. Do lower local costs, taxes, rents, subsistence, etc., justify 

local wage rates, proportionately low ? 

32. Would increase in the cost of living constitute an effec¬ 

tive reason for the advancement of the base wage? 

33. Has the base wage ever been increased on this account? 

34. How are wages in this establishment affected by general 

wage rates which alter concurrently with industrial de¬ 
pressions and booms? 


SCHEDULE IV-A 

The Differential Piece-Rate System 

I._ When and by whom was the differential piece-rate system 
installed in this establishment? What system or systems 
of work and pay did it displace? 
a. For what classes of work is it employed, and what are 
the numbers, proportions and sex of the workers in this 
establishment operating under it? 

3. What were the considerations which led to its adoption; 

ind why was it adopted? 

4. w^se authority was it introduced? 

3,‘: Di4 ihc woikers have any voice in determinn^ wheti^: 
it jtfiOitid be introduced or not? If so, what? 
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Did the workers or any of them object to its introduction? 
If so, • 

a. What class or classes of workers? 

b. To what extent? 

c. On what grounds, or from what causes? 

d. Were the objections of the workers considered? If so, 

in what manner? 

Is it, in general, desirable or practicable for the workers 
to have any voice in determining whether or not the 
differential piece rate shall be introduced, or, after it is 
introduced, whether or not it shall be retained? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, 

1. Which workers should have such a voice? 

2. How should the workers’ choice be expressed? 

3. What consideration should be given to the work¬ 

ers’ preference? 

4. How and by whom should a decision be reached? 

5. Should trade unions or trade union officials be 

allowed any voice in this matter? 

^ a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what? 

8. Is a basic or day wage established in connection with the 
differential piece-rate system in this establishment, which 
is paid the workers who fail to make the task? 

0. If not, why not? 

b. If so, on what basis is it calculated? 

c. If so, 

1. How, and by whom, and on what grounds was 

this day wage fixed for each class of work and 
workers? 

2. Did the workers have any voice in this matter? 

If so, what? 

3. Would it be desirable or practicable for the 

workers to have a voice in this matter? 

а. If not, why not? 

б. If so, why, and how should it be ex¬ 

pressed? 

Would it be desirable or practicable to accept, 
as the basic or day wage in this connection. 
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the standard rate'or wage esUbli^ed b; trade 
unions for the dass of work in question? If 
not, why not? 

5. Is it desirable or practicable to change the day 

rate after it has once been established in con¬ 
nection with the differential piece-rate system? 
o. If not, why not? 

b. If so, should the workers have any voice 
in this matter, and if any, what and hew 
should it be expressed? 

6. Has the basic or day wage been changed or 

altered in any case in this establishment since 
the differential piece-rate system was intro¬ 
duced? If so, how, by whom, and to what 
extent ? 

7. .What considerations and circumstances might 

justify the changing of the base or day wage; 
would industrial depression, and a fall in gen¬ 
eral wages constitute a justification ? 

1 9, By whom, and how, or on what grounds are the differential 
piece rates to be paid for each task determined? 

- la Have the workers any voice in this .matter? 

0. If not, why not? 

6. If so, how is it expressed, and what consideration is 
given to it? 

11. What are the actual differential piece rates on the different 

classes of work under this system, paid in this estab¬ 
lishment? 

12. What considerations determine the fixing of the actual 

differential piece rates, and the amount of difference 
between them in each case or class of work and work¬ 
ers? Just what factors are considered? Just how is 
the actual rate in each case determined? 

13. Just how are the differential piece rates calculated? 

a. General statement 

b. Concrete illustration. 

14. Are the differential piece rates calculated by the hour, 

the day, or for some longer period? 

V. If so, What? 

b. On what grounds is t&is period of calculatioa fixed? 
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tg. It it po^ble to establish just differential piece rates for 
each class of work? If so, how are just rates to be ar¬ 
rived at or determined? What is the proof of their 
justice? 

16. What entitles a worker to the higher differential piece rate 

or rates? What factors are considered? What facts, 
and conditions demanded? 

17. What deprives a worker of the higher differential piece 

rate or rates? What factors are considered? What 
facts and conditions determine? 

18. Does the employer derive an advantage under the differ¬ 

ential piece-rate system, when the worker almost but 
does not quite make the task? 

a. If so, what? 

b. If not, why not? 

19. Who determines whether or not the higher differential 

piece rates shall be awarded? 

20. Have the workers any voice in this matter? If so, how 

is it expressed? What consideration is given to it? 

21. When the differential piece rates for a task have been 

once fixed, are they ever changed or cut, raised or low¬ 
ered? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, by whose authority, why, and on what grounds? 

c. Have the workers any voice in this matter ? If so, what 

workers, and how is their opinion expressed? Are 
they consulted? 

22. To what extent, if any, have the differential piece rates 

actually been changed in this establishment after having 
been once fixed, and for what reasons? 

23. What considerations might justify the changing of the 

differential piece rates? 

24. When the ^fferential piece-rate system was introduced, 

was there any conscious effort to secure a select class 
of workers? 

25. If so, by what process were the new workers selected, 

and die old workers eliminated? What considerations 
governed? What tests were made? 

26. Do die workers now under ^e differential piece-rate sys¬ 

tem represent a select class of higher quality as respects 
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sex, age, initial health, initial training, and ability so* 
perior to the old workers at the same work? 
ay. Since the differential piece rates were introduced in the 
establishment, what proportion of applicants for work 
have been hired? How does this compare with the 
situation before the differential piece rate was intro¬ 
duced? 

28. Since the differential piece rate was introduced in this 

establishment what number and proportion of newly 
hired workers have failed to make good? 

29. When the differential piece-rate system was introduced in 

each class of work in this establishment: 

a. What number and proportion of the workers who had 

been doing the work were rejected or dropped out of 
their particular work immediately, and for what rea- 
sonl? 

b. What number and proportion were rejected or dropped 

out of their work within 

1. One month, and for what reasons? 

2. Three months, and for what reasons? 

3. One year, and for what reasons? 

c. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 

mained in the particular work, in each case habitu¬ 
ally attained the task and received the higher differ* 
ential rates? 

1. Immediately. 

2. Within three weeks. 

3. Within three months. 

4. Within six months. 

5. Within one year. 

6. Finally. 

d. How long, on the average, did it take the workers who 

remained in each class of work to reach the point 
where they habitually made the task and received the 
higher differential piece rates? 
r. lyhat number and proportion of the workers in each 
class of work exceeded the task necessary to receiv* 
#e ^igher differential piece rates? 

I. Within three weks. 

. 2. Within three months. 
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3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year. 

Did these workers who exceeded the task receive a still 
higher differential piece rate? 
g. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 
mained at the particular work in each class habitually 
exceeded the task necessary to receive the higher dif¬ 
ferential piece rates? 

30. What proportion of the workers in each case or class of 

work fall to a lower standard after having attained the 
task habitually, and so lose the higher differential piece 
rate? 

31. What became of the workers who were rejected or dropped 

out when the differential piece-rate system was intro¬ 
duced, and during its operation? 
fl. Were efforts made to retain them? If 50, what? 

b. To what extent were they given work elsewhere in the 

establishment ? 

c. How did the wages of those given work elsewhere in 

the establishment compare with their former wages? 

d. What became of those who were not retained in this 

establishment? 

V2. What was the average number of workers in each case 
or class of work after the differential piece-rate system 
was introduced as compared with the number previously 
so employed? 

0. During the six months preceding the introduction of the 
differential piece-rate system? 
b. During the six months succeeding the introduction of 
the differential piece rate system? 

e. At present? 

d. How are these changes to be explained? 

33. What instruction and assistance are provided for the work¬ 
ers when and after the differential piece-rate system 
is introduced? 

0. Who are the instructors, and what is their proportion 
to ffie workers ? 

(. How and by whom are these instructors selected? 

C. What are the qualifications required for these icstruc- 

t>rs? 
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d. What are their functions? Are they expected to give 
frequent and minute instructions? 

34. What is the nature of the instruction card used under the 

differential piece-rate system in this establishment? 

a. General description. 

b. Concrete examples or samples. 

35. By what process does the worker secure the instruction 

cards? 

36. Is the worker ever allowed to depart from the instructions 

on these cards, to invent and use methods of his own? 
3y. Is the worker allowed or encouraged to make sug^stions 
in regard to instructions and methods? 

a. If not, why not? 
h. If so, how? 

38. What is the degree of punctuality and regularity and con¬ 

tinuity of the workers under the differential piece-rate 
system, as compared 

a With the same workers before the differential piece-rate 
system was introduced? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the differen¬ 

tial piece-rate system? 

39. What is the degree of variation of output, from day to day, 

and week to week, of the individual workers under the 
differential piece-rate system as compared 

a. With the same workers before the differential piece- 

rate system was introduced? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the differen¬ 

tial piece-rate system? 

4a What is the amouilt of delay between tasks or jobs during 
the day under the differential piece-rate system, i.e., the 
amount of time when there is no work for the oper¬ 
ator? 

(L As compared with the situation before the introduction 
of the differential piece-rate system? 
b. As compared with the workers not under the differen¬ 
tial piece-rate system ? 

4X, In case there is no work for part of the day on the par- 
tioilar task on which the worker is fflgaged 
& Is'he set at other tasks? 

h. Is he paid for this idle time? If s(b on what ba^? 
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c. Does he lose payment according to the higher differ¬ 
ential piece rate? 

42. If a basic or day wage is used in connection with die 

differential piece-rate system, what is its amount in each 
class of work ? 

43. What were the average and maximum earnings of the 

workers in each class of work before the introduction 
of the differential piece-rate system? 

44. What have been the earnings in each class of work where 

the workers just made the task and no more? 

45. What have been the average maximum earnings in 

each class of work under the differential piece-rate 
system 

a. Within the past six months? 
h. Within any other period? 

46. What have been the average actual earnings in each class 

of work under the differential piece-rate system. 

a. During the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

47. What have been the average actual earnings of the work¬ 

ers who exceeded the task 
0. Within the past six months? 
b. Within any other period? 

48. Have any workers under the differential piece-rate system 

earned less than the customary wage for the class of 
work in question in this region? 

a. If so, what have been their numbers and proportion in 

each class of work? 

b. What has been the amount of time during which they 

received these lower earnings compared with the time 
of their service? 

What has been the policy toward such workers? 

1. Have they been discharged, and, if so, after how 

long a period? 

2 . Has any effort been made to place ffiem in other 

lines of work where they could attain the task, 
and, if so, what success has resulted from 
these efforts? 

3. What proportion o{ them ever succeed in mak¬ 
ing the task in other lines of work? 
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49. Is any maximum limit put upon the earnings of the work¬ 

ers under the differential piece-rate system ? 

50. What system of inspection is used in connection with the 

differential piece-rate system? 

51. Has the minuteness of inspection necessary to secure stand¬ 

ard product increased or decreased since the introduc¬ 
tion of the differential piece-rate system, and to what 
extent? 

52. What has been the quality of the work turned out since 

the differential piece-rate system was introduced, as 
compared with 

a. The same work and workers before its introduction? 

b. The sections of this establishment not under the differ¬ 

ential piece-rate system? 

53. How does the quantity of work turned out where the dif¬ 

ferential piece-rate system is in vogue compare with that 
in the same sections of this establishment before the dif¬ 
ferential piece-rate system was introduced? 

54. How has the introduction of the differential piece-rate 

system affected the costs of the product? 

а. The labor cost per unit? 

б. The final cost per unit? 

55. Do the workers under the differential piece-rate system 

show any evidences of overspeeding, overfatigue, or 
nervous or physical exhaustion? 

56. Have the character, quality, sex and age of the workers 

changed where the differential piece-rate system has 
been introduced? If so, how? 

57. What has been the effect of the differential piece-rate 

system upon the spirit of the shop? 
a. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their work? 
ft. Upon the attitude of the workers toward the manage- 
, ment? 

. c. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their fellows 
in the group and the shop? 

58. Arq die workers under the differential piece-rate system 
' In this-establishment generally satisfied with the qntcm? 
•. If so, why do they like it? 

not, w^at do they complain of in connection w|li 
■it? 
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59. Do the workers in this establishment prefer the differential 

piece-rate system to any other system? 

0. If so, how do they show it? 

b. If not, what system do they prefer and why? 

60. What has been the effect of the introduction of the differ¬ 

ential piece-rate system upon the attitude of the work¬ 
ers toward trade unionism? How do they regard it? 

61. Is the differential piece-rate system necessary to secure 

reasonable or the highest efficiency? If so, for what 
classes of work and for what kinds of workers, and why ? 

62. Is the differential piece-rate system necessary in order 

that each worker shall be paid in exact proportion to his 
efficiency? If so, why? 

63. Does the differential piece-rate system tend to guarantee 

against arbitrary rate cutting, and the arbitrary altera¬ 
tion of the task? If so, how? 

64. Under the differential piece-rate system, after it has been 

well established, how many less workers does it take 
in the different classes of work on the average to do 
a job or turn out a given amount of product, than for¬ 
merly, i.e., what are the proportions before and after? 


SCHEDULE IV-B 
The Task and Bonus System 

1. When and by whom was the task and bonus System in¬ 

stalled in this establishment? What system or systems 
of work and pay did it displace? 

2. For what classes of work is it employed, add what are the 

numbers, proportions and sex of the workers in this 
establishment operating under it? 

3. What were the considerations which led to its adoption, 

and why was it adopted? 

4. By .whose authority was it introduced? 

5. Did the workers have any voice in determining whether 

it should be introduced or not? If so, what? 
jB. Did die workers or any of t^em object to its introduction? 
If ic^ 
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а. What class or classes of workers? 

б. To what extent? 

c. On what grounds, or from what causes? 

d. Were the objections of the workers considered? If 

so, in what manner? 

7. Is it, in general, desirable or practicable for the workers 

to have any voice in determining whether or not the 
task and bonus system shall be introduced, or, after it 
is introduced, whether or not it shall be retained? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, 

1. Which workers should have such a voice? 

2. How should the workers’ choice be expressed? 

3. What considerations should be given to the 

workers’ preference? 

4. How and by whom should a decision be reached? 

5. Should trade unions or trade union ofiScials be 

allowed any voice in this matter? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what? 

8. Is a basic or day wage established in connection with the 

task and bonus system in this shop, which is paid the 
workers who fail to make the task? 

a. If not, why not ? 

b. If so, on what basis is it calculated? 

9. How, by whom, and on what grounds was this day wage 

fixed or determined, for each class of work and workers? 

10. Did the workers have any voice in this matter? If so, 

what? 

11. Would it be desirable or practicable for the workers to 

have ta voice in this matter? 

0. If not, why not? 

b. If so, how should it be expressed? 

13 . Would it be desirable or practicable to accept, as tbe 
basic or day wage in this connection, die standard rate 
or wage established by trade unions for: the class of work 
in question? If not, why not? 

13. Is it ^sirable or practicable to change the day w^ aher 
it<lcas iieen established in connection with tile task aol 
bonus system? 
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a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, should the workers have any voice in this mat¬ 

ter, and, if any, what, and how should it be expressed? 
14. Has the basic or day wage been changed or altered in 
any case in this establishment since the task and bonus 
system was introduced? If so, how, and by whom, and 
to what extent? 

<5. What considerations and circumstances might justify the 
changing of the base or day wage; would industrial 
depression and a fall in general wages constitute a jus¬ 
tification ? 

16. By whom, and how, or on what grounds is the rate or, 

wage to be paid for each task determined? 

17. Have the workers any voice in this matter, and if so, how 

is it expressed? 

18. When the task rate has been once established or fixed, is 

it ever changed or cut, raised or lowered? 
o. If not, why not? 

b. If so, by whose authority, why, and on what grounds? 

c. Have the workers any voice in this matter? If so, 

what workers, and how is it expressed? Are they 
consulted? 

19. To what extent, if any, have the task rates actually been 

changed in this establishment, and for what reasons? 

20. What considerations and circumstances might justify the 

changing of the task rates ? 

ai. Where the task has been once fixed, is it ever changed? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, by whose authority, and why, and on what 

grounds? 

c. Have the workers any voice in the matter? If so, 

what workers, and how is it expressed? Are they 
consulted? 

ax To what extent, if any, have the tasks actually been 
changed in this establishment after being once fixed? 
How? For what reasons? 

33. What considerations might justify the changing of the 

fades? 

^ , What is ttie extent or amoiyt of the bonus allowed for 
each class of work and worker? 
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25. What factors are considered in determining die hontts 

rate in each case; just how is the actual rate in each 
case determined? 

26. Just how is the bonus calculated? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

27. Are the bonus payments to be given calculated on the basis 

of the output of the worker for the hour or day, or on 
the basis of a longer period? If so, for what period, 
and why? 

28. Is it possible to establish a just bonus rate for each class 

of work? If so, how is the just rate to be arrived at 
or determined; what is the proof of its justice? 

29. When a worker on a given class or piece of work is found 

to be making the task which will secure the bonus, is 
he ever shifted to another task within the period for 
which the bonus payment is habitually calculated? If 
so, for what reasons? 

30. Is a worker ever placed on a class or piece of work in 

which his efficiency is known or suspected to be less 
than on the work in which he was previously engaged? 
If so, for what reasons? 

31. What entitles a worker to a bonus? 

a. What factors are considered? 

b. What facts and conditions demanded? 

32. What deprives a worker of a bonus? 

a. What factors are considered? 

b. What facts and conditions determine? 

33. Who determines the extent of the bonus, and whether or 

not it shall be awarded? 

^ Have the workers any voice in these matters? 
a. If so, how is it expressed? 

''b. If not, why not? 
e. What consideration is given to it? 

SS. When the bonus for a task has been once 6xed, is it ever 
changed? 

•«. If not, why not? 

ft. I|,Bo, fay whose authority, why, and on what ground ts 
• . .; h changed? 

fi. Have the workers ^ny voice in this matter? io, 
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what worken, and how is it expressed? Are they 
consulted? 

36. To what extent, if any, have the bonus rates actually been 

changed in this establishment after being once fixed, 
and for what reasons? 

37. What considerations and circumstances might justify the 

changing of the bonus rates? 

38. When the task and bonus system was introduced, was 

there any conscious effort to secure a select class of 
workers ? 

39. If so, by what processes were new workers selected, old 

workers eliminated? What considerations governed? 
What tests were made? 

40. Do the workers now under task and bonus represent a 

select class of higher quality as respects age, sex, ini¬ 
tial health, initial training and ability superior to the 
old workers doing the same work? 

41. Since the task and bonus was introduced into this estab¬ 

lishment, what proportion of applicants for work has 
been hired? How does this compare with the situation 
before task and bonus was introduced ? Explain. 

42. Since the task and bonus system was introduced into this 

establishment, what number and proportion of workers 
newly hired have failed to make good? 

43. When task and bonus was introduced in each class of 

work in this establishment: 

а. What number and proportion of the workers who had 

been doing the work were rejected or dropped out 
of their particular work immediately, and for what 
reasons? 

б. What number and proportion were rejected or dropped 

out of their work within 

1. One month, and for what reasons? 

2. Three months, and for what reasons? 

3. One year, and for what reasons? 

c. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 
mained in the particular work, in each case, attained 
the task habitually ? 

1. Immediately. 

2 . Within three weeks.' 
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3. Within three months. 

4. Within six months. 

5. Within one year. 

6. Finally. 

d. How long, on the average, did it take the workers who 

remained in each class of work to reach the point 
where they made the task habitually? 

e. What number and proportion of the workers in each 

class of work exceeded the task? 

1. Within three weeks. 

2. Within three months. 

3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year. 

f. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 

mained at the particular work in each class exceeded 
the task habitually? 

1. Within three weeks. 

2. Within three months. 

3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year. 

5. Finally. 

44. ' What proportion of the workers in each case or class of 

work fell to a lower standard after having attained the 
rate habitually? 

45. What became of the workers who were rejected or 

dropped out when the task and bonus was introduced, 
and during its operation? 

a. Were efforts made to retain them? If so, what? 

b. To what extent were they given work elsewhere in 

this establishment? 

c. How did the wages of those given work elsewhere 

in this establishment compare with their former 
wages ? 

d. What became of those who were not retained in this 

establishment? 

What was the average number of workers in each case 
= or class of work after fhe tadc and bonus system was 
jmroduced as compared with the number previously? 

^ ipurii^ the six months preceding the introduction of 
task and bonus. 
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b. During the six weeks succeeding the introdnction of 

task and bonus. 

c. At present. How are these changes to be explained? 
47., What instruction and assistance are provided for the 

workers when and after the task and bonus is intro¬ 
duced? 

a. Who are the instructors, and what is their proportion 

to the workers? 

b. How and by whom are these instructors selected? 

c. Wbat are the qualifications required for these instruc¬ 

tors? 

d. What are their functions? Are they expeaed to give 

frequent and minute instructions? 

e. What is the kind and extent of the instruction? 

f. What is the method and purpose of the instruction? 

g. On what occasions is instruction given, and how does 

the worker go about to receive it? 

48. What is the nature of the instruction card used under the 

task and bonus system? 

0. General description. 

b. Concrete examples or samples. 

c. By what process do the workers secure the instruction 

cards? 

49. Is the worker ever allowed to depart from the instruc¬ 

tions given on these cards—to invent new methods of his 
own? If so, bow? Is the worker allowed or encouraged 
to make suggestions in regard to changes in instruc¬ 
tions and methods? 
o. If not, why not? 
b. If so, how? 

50. What is the degree of punctuality, regularity and conti¬ 

nuity of the workers under task and bonus, as com¬ 
pared 

0. With the same workers before task and bonus was in¬ 
troduced? 

b. As compared with the workers not under task and 
bonus? 

51. M^at is the degree of variation of output from day to 

day, and week to week, of the individual workers under, 
ta^ and bonus, as compared 
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a. With the same workers before tadc and bonus was hi»' 

troduced? 

b. As compared with the workers not under tadc and 

bonus ? 

Sa. What is the amount of delay between tasks or jobs during 
the day, under the task and bonus system, or the amount 
of time when there is no work for the operator? 

a. As compared with the situation before the introduction 

of task and bonus? 

b. As compared with the workers not under task and 

bonus? 

53. What is the amount of the basic or day wage in each class 

of work under the task and bonus system ? 

54. What were the minimum, average and maximum earnings 

of the workers in each class of work before the intro¬ 
duction of the task and bonus system? 

55. What are the earnings in each class of work where the 

workers just make the task and no more? 

56. What have been the minimum and maximum earnings in 

each class of work under task and bonus 

a. Within the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

Sy. In case there is no work for part of the day on the par¬ 
ticular task on which the worker is engaged 

a. Is he set at other tasks? 

b. If not, is he paid for this idle time? If so, at what 

rate ? 

c. Does he lose his bonus? 

5& What have been the actual average earnings, in each class 
of work, of the workers under task and bonus 

a. Within the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

59, What have been' the average earnings, in each class of 
work, of the workers who exceed the task 

a. Within the past six months? 

b, Wi^in any other period ? 

6a: Is* any maximum limit put upon the earnings of 6)e 
, * 'aSs under the task and bonus system? 

61. WNt ^stem of inspection is used in conUecti^ with 
and bonus system? 
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fiZt' Has tbe nrinuteness of inspection necessary to secure stand¬ 
ard product increased or decreased since the introduc¬ 
tion of task and bonus, and to what extent? 

63. What has been the quality of the work turned out since 

task and bonus was introduced, as compared with 

a. The same work and workers before its introduction? 

b. The sections of the shop not under task and bonus? 

64. How does the quantity of work turned out where the task 

and bonus system is in vogue, compare with the same 
sections of the shop before task and bonus was intro¬ 
duced? Give percentage result, and reasons for your 
answer. 

65. How has the introduction of the task and bonus system 

affected the cost of the product? 

a. The labor cost per unit? 

b. The final cost per unit? 

66. Do the workers under task and bonus show any evidence 

of overspeeding, overfatigue, or nervous and physical 
exhaustion 
0. Positively? 

b. As compared with the workers not under task and 
bonus? 

67. Have the character, quality, sex and age of the workers 

changed where the task and bonus system has been in¬ 
troduced? If so, how and why? 

68. What has been the effect of task and bonus upon the spirit 

of the shop? 

a. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their work? 

b. Upon the attitude of the workers toward the manage¬ 

ment? 

e. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their fellows 
in the group and shop? 

69. Are the workers under task and bonus in this establish¬ 

ment generally satisfied with the system? 

A If so, why do they like it? ^ 
b. If not, what do they complain of in connection with it? 
7%' Oo the workers in this establishment seek to come under 
ffie tadc and bonus system? 

A'tf SO, why? 
prli JtPt, why not? 
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71. Do the workers in the estaUi^ment ^fer the tedc aijd 
bonus to any other system? 

0. If so, how do they show it? 

b. If not, what system do they prefer and why? 

73. What has been the effect of the introduction of the task 
and bonus system upon the attitude of the workers 
toward trade unionism? Or how do they regard it? 

73. Does the employer derive an advantage under the task 

and bonus system when the worker almost but does not 
quite make the task? 

0. If so, what? 
b. If not, why not? 

74. Does the task and bonus system tend to guarantee against 

arbitrary rate cutting and the arbitrary alteration of 
the task? If so, how? 

75. Is the task and bonus system of payment necessary in 

order that each worker should be paid in exact propor* 
tion to his efficiency? If so, why? 

76. Is the task and bonus system necessary to secure reason¬ 

able or the highest efficiency? If so, in what classes of 
work and for what classes of workers and why? 

77. Under the task and bonus system after it has been well 

established how many less workers does it take in the 
different classes of work, on the average, to do a job 
or to turn out a given amount of product than formerly, 
i.e., what are the proportions before and after? 


SCHEDULE IV-C 
The Fksmium Systeh 

I. When and by whom was the premium ^stem installed in 
this establishment? What system or systems of woirk 
and pay did it displace? 

a. For what classes of work is it employed, uid what are 
die numbers, proportions, and sex of die workers |n fke 
'^itahlishment operating under it? 

3. Were the considerations ndiich led to its ado^tooi 

and why was it adopted? 
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4. By whose audiority was it introduced? 

Did die workers have any voice in determining whether 
it should be introduced or not? If so, what? 

6. Did the workers or any of them object to its introduction? 

If so, 

a. What class or classes of workers? 

b. To what extent? 

c. On what grounds, or from what causes? 

d. Were the objections of the workers considered? If 

so, in what manner? 

7. Is it, in general, desirable or practicable for the workers 

to have any voice in determining whether or not the 
premium system shall be introduced, or, after it is intro¬ 
duced, whether or not it shall be retained? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, 

1. Which workers should have such a voice? 

2. How should the workers’ choice be expressed? 

3. What consideration should be given to the work¬ 

ers’ preference? 

4. How and by whom should a decision be reached? 

5. Should trade unions or trade union officials be 

allowed any voice in this matter? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what? 

8. Is a basic or day wage established in connection with the 

premium system in this establishment, which is paid 
the workers who fail to attain the efficiency required in 
order that they shall receive premium payments? 
a. If so, on what basis is it calculated? 
h. How, by whom, and on what grounds was this basic or 
day wage fixed or determined for each class of work 
and workers? 

e. Did the workers have any voice in this matter? If 

so, what? 

d. Would it be desirable or practicable for the workers to 
have a voice in this matter? 

1. If not, why not? 

2. If so, what, and how should it be expressed? 

«, Would it be desirable or practicable to accept, as the 
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basic or day wage in fliis connection, the atanda^ 
rate or wage establitiied bf trade unions for' the clatt 
of work in question? If not, why not? 

f. Is it desirable or practicable to change the basic or day 

wagfe after it has once been established in connection 
with the premium system ? 

1. If not, why not? 

2. If so, should the workers have any voice in this 

matter, and, if any, what, and how should it 
be expressed? 

g. Has the basic or day wage been changed or altered in 

any case in this establishment since the premium sys¬ 
tem was introduced? If so, how, and by whom, and 
to what extent? 

h. What considerations might justify the changfing of the 

basic or day wage; would industrial depression and a 
fall in general wages constitute a justification ? 

9. By whom, and how, or on what grounds are the premium 
rates to be paid for each class of work and for each 
grade of efficiency determined? 

10. Have the workers any voice in this matter ? 
d. If not, why not? 

fi. If so, how is it expressed, and what consideration is 
given to it ? 

11. At what percentage of efficiency do the premium payments 

begin? 

12. What is the scale of the premiums allowed for each class 

of work and workers? 

13. What considerations determine the fixing of the scale of 

premiums ? 

t4 What factors are considered in determining the scale of 
premiums coordinated with the efficiency scale in each 
case, i.e., at what percentage of efficiency the premium 
shall begin, and the premium that shall be attached to 
each percentage of efficiency; just how are these niit* 
ters determined? 

1$. Is the' premium calculated by the hour, the day or oVtt 
Unne longer period? If so, what? On what grpOii& 
iS ^ period of cdculation fixed ? If for a pen 0 d ' 1 oni<!t 
tiitt the day, why? 
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‘l& just how are the premium payments calculated? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

17. When a worker on a given class or piece of work is found 

to be attaining the efficiency necessary to secure the 
premium payment, is he ever shifted to another class of 
work within the period for which premium payments 
are habitually calculated? If so, for what reasons? 

18. Is a worker ever placed upon a class or piece of work on 

which his efficiency is known or suspected to be less than 
on the work in which he was previously engaged? If 
so, for what reasons? 

19. What entitles a worker to a premium? 

a. What factors are considered? 

b. What facts and conditions demanded? 

20. What deprives a worker of a premium payment? 

a. What factors are considered? 

b. What facts and conditions determine? 

21. Who determines whether or not the premium shall be 

awarded? 

22. Have the workers any voice in these matters? 

a. If so, how is it expressed? 

b. What consideration is given to it? 

23. When the premium rates and scale for a class of work 

have been once fixed, are they ever changed? 

0. If not, why not? 

b. If so, by whose authority, why, and on what groimds? 

c. Have dte workers any voice in this matter? If so, 

what workers, and how is it expressed? Are they 
consulted? 

34. To what extent, if any, have the premium rates actually 
been changed in this establishment after having one* 
been fixed, and for what reasons? 
as. What considerations might justify the changing of the 
premium rate? 

96. When the premium system was introduced, was there any 
conscious effort to secure a select class of workers? 

. Jtf so, 1^ what process were new workers selected, and old 
' work^ eliminated? What considerations governed? 
Wu/t tests were made? * 
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2& Do the woricen now under the pretnituB system represent 
a select class of higher skilWwith respect to sex, age, 
initial health, initial training, and ability superior to 
the old workers doing the same work? 

29. Since tiie premium system was introduced in this estab¬ 

lishment, what proportion of applicants for work have 
been hired ? How does this compare with the situation 
before the premium system was introduced? 

30. Since the premium system was introduced in this estab¬ 

lishment, what number and proportion of newly hired 
workers have made good? 

31. When the premium system was introduced in each class of 

work in this establishment, 

a. What number and proportion of the workers who had 
been doing the work were rejected or dropped out of 
this particular work immediately, and for what rea¬ 
sons? 

h. What number and proportion were rejected or dropped 
out of this work within 

I. One month, and for what reasons? 

3. Three months, and for what reasons? 

3. One year, and for what reasons? 

C. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 
mained in the particular work, in each case, attained 
the efficiency necessary to secure the premium habit¬ 
ually? 

I. Immediately. 

3. Within three weeks. 

3. Within three months. 

4. Within six months. 

5. Within one year. 

6. Finally. 

d. How long, on the average, did it take the woiicers who 
remained in each class of work to readi the point 
where they secured the premium habitually? 

«, What number of the workers in each class of woHc 
exceeded the efficiency necessary to secure the pfe* 
•mium payment? 

1 Within three weeks. 

8, Within three Months, 
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3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year. 

f. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 
mained at the particular work in each class exceeded 
the efficiency necessary to secure a premium habitu¬ 
ally? 

1. Within three weeks. 

2. Within three months. 

3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year. 

5. Finally. 

32. What proportion of the workers in each case or class of 

work fall to a lower standard of efficiency after having 
habitually attained the efficiency necessary to secure a 
premium payment? 

33. What became of the workers who were rejected or dropped 

out when the premium system was introduced, and dur¬ 
ing its operation? 

a. Were efforts made to retain them? If so, what? 

b. To what extent were they given work elsewhere in the 

same establishment? 

c. How did the wages of those given work elsewhere 

in this establishment compare with their former 
wages? 

d. What became of those who were not retained in thia 

establishment? 

34. What was the average number of workers in each case or 

class of work after the premium system was introduced 
as compared with the number previously? 

0. During the six months preceding the introduction of 
the premium system. 

b. During the six months succeeding the introduction of 

the premium system. 

c. ' At present. 

d. How are these changes to be explained? 

35. What instruction and assistance are provided for the work¬ 

ers when and after the premium system is introduced? 

« Who are the instructors, and what is their proportion 
to the workers? 

b. How and by whom are these instructors selected? 
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c. What are the qualifications required for t^ese guiitnie* 

tors ? 

d. What are their functions? Are they expected to give 

frequent and minute instructions? 

36. What is the nature of the instruction card used under the 

premium system? 

a. General description. 

b. Concrete example or sample. 

37. By what process does the worker secure the instruction 

card? 

38. Are the workers ever allowed to depart from the instruc* 

tions given, to invent and use methods of their own? 
If so, how? 

39. Is the worker allowed or encouraged to make suggestions 

in regard to changes in the instructions and methods? 

a. If so, how? 

b. If not, why not? 

40. What is the degree of punctuality and regularity and con¬ 

tinuity of the workers under the premium system, as com¬ 
pared 

a. With the same workers before the premium system was 

introduced ? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the premium 

system ? 

41. What is the degree of variation of output from day to day, 

and from week to week, of the individual workers under 
the premium system, as compared 

a. With the same workers before the premium system was 

introduced ? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the premium 

system ? 

43. What is the amount of delay between assigned pieces of 
work during the day under the premium system, i.«., the 
amount bf time when there is no woric for the ora¬ 
tor to do? 

0. ^ compared with the system before the introduction 
the prenuum system? 

compared with the workers not under tiie ptemim 
43, In tilte there is no work for part of the dayr, on 
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:tiettlv class of work on which a man is engaged in this 
establishment? 

0. Is he set at other kinds of work? 

5 . If not, is he paid for the idle time? If so, at what 
rate? 

C. Does he lose his premium ? 

44. What is the amount of the basic or day wage in each class 

of work under the premium system? 

45. What were the minimum, average, and maximum earnings 

of the workers in each class of work before the intro¬ 
duction of the premium system? 

46. What are the earnings in each class of work when the 

workers just reach the efficiency necessary to secure the 
premium ? 

47. What have been the minimum and maximum efficiency 

and earnings in each class of work under the premium 
system 

a. Within the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

48. What have been the actual average efficiency and earnings 

in each class of work of the workers under the premium 
system 

a. Within the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

49. What have been the average efficiency and earnings in each 

class of work of the workers who exceeded ffie efficiency 
necessary to secure a premium 

a. Within the past six months? 

b. Within any other period ? 

50. Is any maximum limit put upon the earnings of the work¬ 

ers under the premium system? 

51. Have any workers under the premium system received 

earnings to any amount less than the basic or day wage 
for the class of work in question? If so, 

4 . How much less? 

b. What number and proportion of workers? 

c. What has become of these men? 

1. Have they been discharged? 

2. Has other work in this establishment been found 

for them where »they have been unable to at- 
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tain an efficient^ necessary to secure the basic 
wage or a premium? 

S3. What system of inspection is used in connection with the 
premium system in this establishment? 

53. Has the minuteness of inspection necessary to secure stand¬ 

ard product increased or decreased since the introduc¬ 
tion of the premium system, and to what extent? 

54. What has been the quality of the work turned out 

since the premium system was introduced, as compared 
with 

a. The same work and workers before its introduction? 

b. The sections of the establishment not under the premium 

system? 

55. How does the quantity of work turned out where the pre¬ 

mium system is in vogue compare with the same sec¬ 
tions of the establishment before the premium system 
was established? Give percentages, and reasons for 
your answer. 

56. How has the introduction of the premium system affected 

the costs of the product? 

a. The labor cost per unit. 

b. The final cost per unit. 

57. Do the workers under the premium system show any evi¬ 

dence of overspeeding, overfatigue, or nervous or phys¬ 
ical exhaustion? 

0. Positively. 

b. As compared with the workers not under the premium 
system. 

58. Have the character, quality, sex and age of the workers 

changed where the premium system has been intto- 
duced? If so, how and why? 

59. What has been the effect of die premium system upon the 

spirit of the shop? 

0. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their work? 
b. Upon the attitude of tHe workers toward the manage¬ 
ment? 

e. Upon the attitude of the workers totrard their fellows 
» in the group or shop ? 

tiOk. Ant^c workers under the premium system in this estab- 
fiiiiment generally safisfied with die system? 
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0. If so, why do Aey like it? 

b. If not, what do they complain of in connection with it? 
^i. Do the workers in this establishment seek to come under 
the premium system? 

a. If so, why? 

b. If not, why not? 

62. Do the workers in this establishment prefer the premium 

system to any other system? 

a. If so, how do they show it? 

b. If not, what system do they prefer and why? 

63. What has been the effect of the introduction of the pre¬ 

mium system upon the attitude of the workers toward 
trade unionism? How do they regard it? 

64. Under the premium system, after it has been well estab¬ 

lished, how many less workers does it take in the dif¬ 
ferent classes of work as an average to do a job or 
turn out a given amount of product than formerly, i.e., 
what are the proportions before and after? 

6$. Is the premium system of payment necessary for securing 
reasonable or the highest efficiency? If so, for what 
classes of work and for what kinds of workers, and why ? 

66. Is the premium system of payment necessary in order that 

each workman should be paid in exact proportion to his 
efficiency? If so, why? 

67. Is it possible to establish a just premium scale for each 

class of work? 

9 . If so, how is the just scale to be arrived at pr deter- 
inined? 

b. What is the proof of its justice? 

68. Does the employer derive an advantage under the premium 

system when the worker almost but not quite makes the 
percentage of efficiency necessary to secure a premium 
payment? 

0. If so, what? 
b. If not, why not? 

69> Does the premium system tend to guarantee against arbi¬ 
trary rate cutting? If so, how? 
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SCHEDULE IV-D 
Tbe Piece-Rate System 

1. What is the attitude of the management of this plant to¬ 

ward piece work as compared with day work? 

2. Does scientific management and especially elementary time 

study and task setting create opportunities for the 
substitution of piece work where day work existed be¬ 
fore? 

3. Is piece work more conducive to efficiency and more eco¬ 

nomical than day work? 

a. If so, why ? On what classes of work, under what cir¬ 

cumstances? 

b. If not, why not? 

4. Does piece work as practiced in this plant lead the worker 

to drive himself? If so, do you attempt to control this 
in any way? If not, vrfiy not? 

5. Does a piece-work system net the worker higher wages 

than day work? 

6. Do die systems of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 

ment require piece work or tend to further its Use? 

7. When and by whom was the piece-rate system installed in 

this establishment? 

& What system or systems of pay did it di^lace? 

8. For what classes of work is it employed, and what are the 

number, proportion, and sex of the workers in the estab¬ 
lishment operating under it? 

ff;' AVhat were the considerations which led to its adoption 
and why was it adopted? 
lO. By whose authority was it introduced? 

It. Did the workers have any voice in determining whether it 
should b$ introduced or not? 
n. If so, what? 

13 ; Dnbfhe urorkers or any of them object to its introdnetipqi' 
Jf so, 

3. ^^t class or classes of woricerS? 

A‘1^3 what extent? 

what gminds or from what catdMi? 
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d. ^at the objections of the workers considered? If so, 
in what manner? 

13. Is it in generrd desirable or practicable for the workers 

to have any voice in determining whether or not the 
piece-rate system shall be introduced or after it is in¬ 
troduced whether or not it shall be retained? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, vdiy? 

1. Which workers should have such a voice? 

2. How should the workers’ choice be expressed? 

3. What consideration should be given to the work¬ 

ers’ preference? 

4. How and by'whom should a decision be reached? 

5. Should trade unions or trade union officials be 

allowed any voice in this matter? 

0. If not, why not ? 
b. If so, what? 

14. Is a day wage or basic wage of any kind established with 

the piece-rate system in this shop, which is paid regard¬ 
less of piece-rate earnings? If so, 

a. How and by whom and on what grounds was this basic 

wage fixed for each class of work and workers? 

b. Did the workers have any voice in this matter? If so, 

what? 

c. Would it be desirable or practicable for the workers 

to have a voice in diis matter? 

1. If not, why not? 

2. If so, why? And how should it be expressed? 

d. Would it be desirable or practicable to accept as the 

basic wage in this connection the standard rate or 
wage established by trade unions for the class of 
work in question? If not, why not? 

«. Is it desirable or practicable to change the day rate 
after it has once been established in connection with 
the piece-rate system? 

1. If not, why not? 

2. If BO, should the workers have any voice in this 

matter, and, if any, what? And how should it 
be expressed? , 

Has the basic or day wage been dianged or altered ta 
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«i7 case in this otaMisbment tiaoe tte |iiMe^te 
system was Introduced? 
a. If so, how, by whmi and to what extent? 

'g. What considerations and circumstances might justify 
the changing of basic or day wage; would industrial 
depression and fall in general wages constitute a 
justification? 

15. How, by whom and on what ground is the rate to be paid 

for eadi piece or lot determined? 

16. Have the workers any voice in this matter? If so, how is 

it expressed? What consideration is given to it? 

17. When a piece rate has once been established or fixed, is it 

ever changed or cut, raised or lowered? 

a. If not, why not? 

6. If so, by whose authority, why and on what grounds? 
c. Have the workers any voice in this matter? 

1. If so, what workers and how is it expressed? 

2. Are they consulted? 

18. To what extent, if any, have the piece rates actually been 

dianged in this establishment, and for what reasons? 

19. What considerations and circumstances might justify the 

changing of the piece rates? 

2a Where the number of units per lot has once been fixed 
is it ever changed? 

0. If not, why not? 

b. If so, by whose authority, why, and on what grounds? 
e. Have the workers any voice in this matter? 

1. If so, what workers and how is it expressed? 

2. Are they consulted? 

21. To what extent, if any, have the number of units per lot 

been actually changed in this establishment after being 
once fixed? For what reasons? 

22. What considerations mig^t justify the changing of the 

number of units per lot? 

213. What are the actual piece rates on the different dasses 
of work under this system paid in this estddishment? 
af litlW considerations determine dw fixing of dw actual 
; ttlece rates? 

•,(&iTe fbe woikers any vmce in this matter? If sa 
howis it expressed what oonsidendoa highnai tQ &? 
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It 

35. Wken the piece-rate system was introduced, was there any 
conscious effort to secure a select class of workers? 

26. If so, by what process were the new workers selected, and 

the old workers eliminated? 

27. What considerations governed and what tests were 

made? 

28. Do the workers now under the piece rate represent a select 

class of higher quality as respects age, sex, initial health, 
initial training and ability superior to the old workers 
doing the same work? 

29. When the piece-rate system was introduced in each class 

of work in this establishment, 

0. What number and proportion of the workers who had 
been doing the work were rejected or dropped out of 
their particular work immediately, and for what rea¬ 
sons? 

b. What number and proportion were dropped out of their 

work within 

I. One month and for what reason? 
a. Three months and for what reason? 

3. One year and for what reason? 

c. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 

mained in the particular work habitually attained un¬ 
der the new system equal or greater earnings than 
under the old system ? 

1. Immediately. 

2. Within three months. 

3. Within six months. 

4. Within one year, 

5. Finally. 

d. What number and proportion of the workers who re¬ 

mained at the particular work in each class under the 
new system found it impossible to gain as great earn¬ 
ings under the new system as under the old ? 

JO. What ^ame of the workers who were rejected or dropped 
out when the piece-rate system was introduced and dur¬ 
ing its operation? 

0. Were efforts made to retain them? If so, what? 
b. To what extent were they ^ven work elsewhere in ffiia 
estabhahment? 
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c. How^ did the wages of those given worfc elsewhtie 

this establishment compare with their fonner wages? 

d. What became of those not retained? 

31. What was the average number of workers in each case or 
class of work after the piece-rate system was introduced 
as compared with the number previously? 

a. During the six months preceding the introduction of 

the piece rate. 

b. During the six months succeeding the introduction of 

the piece rate. 

c. At present. 

d. How are these changes to be explained? 

33. What instruction and assistance are provided for the 
workers when and after the piece-rate system is intro¬ 
duced? 

a. Who are the instructors and what is their proportion to 

the workers? 

b. How and by whom are these instructors selected? 

c. What are the qualifications required of these instructors? 

d. What are the character, minuteness and extent of the 

instruction actually given? 

33. What is the nature of the instruction card used under the 

piece-rate system? 
o. General description. 

b. Concrete example. 

c. By what process does the worker secure the instruction 

card? 

34. Is the worker ever allowed to depart from the instruc¬ 

tions given on these cards, to invent and use methods 
of his own? 

35. Is the worker allowed and encouraged to make suggestiona 

in regard to instructions and methods? 

0. If not, why not? 
b. If so, how? 

3d. What is the degree of punctuality, regularity and continnity 
of the workers under the piece-rate system as conned 
ft' Wth the same workers before the piece-rate aysUm 
' iwas introduced? 

compared with jvotfcers not under the pteee^m 
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Wbat is die degree of variation of output from day to 
day and from week to week of the individual workers 
and of the group of workers under the piece-rate system, 
as compared 

0. With the same workers before the piece-rate system 
was introduced? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the piece- 
rate system? 

38. What is the amount of delay between jobs under the piece- 

rate system, i.e., the amount of time when there is no 
work for the operator, 

a. As compared with the situation before the introduction 

of the piece-rate system? 

b. As compared with the workers not under the piece- 

rate system? 

39. In case there is no work for the day or for part of the day 

of the particular kind on which the worker is engaged, 

a. Is he set at other tasks? 

b. Is he paid for this idle time? If so, on what basis? 
4a What were the average earnings of the workers in each 

class of work before the introduction of the piece-rate 
system? 

41. What were the average, maximum and minimum earnings 

of the workers in each class after the introduction of 
the piece-rate system 

a. During the past six months? 

b. Within any other period? 

42, Have any of the workers under the piece-rate system 

earned less than the customary wage for the class of 
work in question in this region? 

' c. If so, what have been their number and proportion in 
each class of work? 

b. What has been the amount of time during udiich they 
received these lower earnings compared with the time 
of their service ? 

^ e. .What has been the policy toward such workers? 

I. Have they been discharged, and, if so, after how 
long a period? 

‘ 2r Has any effort been i^de to place them in other 
lines where they could make average earnings 
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an4 if soy what has been the success attendii^ 
these efforts? 

43. Is any maximum limit put on earnings under the piece- 

rate system ? 

44. What is the system of inspection used in connection with 

the piece-rate system ? 

43. Has the minuteness of inspection necessary to secure 
standard product increased or decreased since the intro¬ 
duction of the piece-rate system and to what extent ? 

46. What has been the quality of the work turned out since 

the introduction of the piece-rate system as compared 
with 

a. The same work and workers before its introduction? 

b. The sections of this establishment not under the piece- 

rate system? 

47. How does the quantity of work turned out where the piece- 

rate system is established compare with that in the same 
sections before the piece rate was established? 

48. How has the introduction of the piece-rate system affected 

the cost of the product ? 

a. The labor cost per unit. 

b. The final cost per unit 

49. Do the workers under the piece-rate system show any 

evidence of overspeeding, overfatigue or nervous and 
physical exhaustion? 

A Positively. 

b. As compared with workers not under the piece-rate 
system. 

50. What has been the effect of the piece-rate system upon 

the spirit of the shop? 

0. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their work? 

b. Upon the attitude of the workers toward the manage¬ 

ment? 

c. Upon the attitude of the workers toward their fellows 

in group and shop? 

51. Are tite workers under the piece-rate system in this estab¬ 

lishment generally satisfied with the system? 

01.If soy why do they like it? 

b. of what do they complain and to what do ffiey 

object in coasectioa with k? 
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53. Do the workers in this establishment seek to come under 
the piece-rate system? 

a. If so, why? 

b. If not, why not? 

53. Do the workers here prefer the piece-rate system to any 

other system? 

a. If so, how do they show it ? 

b. If not, what system do they prefer and why? 

54. What has been the effect of the introduction of the piece¬ 

work system upon the attitude of the workers toward 
trade unionism? How do they regard it? 

55. Are piece rates necessary to secure reasonable or highest 

efficiency? 

a. If so, what kinds of work and in the cases of what 
kinds of workers and why? 

56. Is the piece-rate system necessary in order that each 

worker should be paid in exact proportion to his effi¬ 
ciency ? 

57. Is it possible to establish a just piece rate for each class 

of work? 

a. If so, how is the just rate to be arrived at or deter¬ 
mined? What is the proof of its justice? 

58. Under the piece-rate system, after it has been well estab¬ 

lished, how many less workers does it take in the dif¬ 
ferent classes of work, on the average, to do a job or 
turn out a given amount of product than formerly, i.e., 
what are the proportions before and after? 

59. When task and bonus have been substituted for the piece 

rate are the workers healthier and more at ease or are 
they pushed ? 

SCHEDULE V 

Hibiho, Dischasge, Discipline, Skcueitv and Continuitv of 
Employment 

1. By whose authority are workers hired for this establish¬ 

ment? 

2. Have Ae wage-working employees of Ais establishment 

any voice in this matten of hiring workers? If so, 
what? 
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3. Should the wage-working employees of diis otaiiSshiiiait 

have any voice in the matter of hiring workers, espe¬ 
cially with respect to the age, sex, nationality, character, 
habits, training and skill, industrial affiliations, and num¬ 
bers of the prospective workmen? 

0. If so, what and why? 
b. If not, why not? 

4. Should the unions or the officials of the unions to which 

the wage-working employees of this establishment belong 
have any voice in these matters? 

a. If so, what and why? 

b. If not, why not? 

5. By whom are the wage-workers actually hired in this 

establishment? 

6. What is the main source of supply of the workers of this 

establishment? Is it local or non-local? If the latter, 
from what locality, city or country do the workers mainly 
come to the shop? 

y. How are the candidates for jobs secured, and what fac¬ 
tors are taken into consideration in determining whether 
a particular worker shall be hired or not, e.g., what 
inquiries are made, what qualities and qualifications are 
considered and demanded, what proofs are required, 
what tests are made? 

0. General statement 

b. Description of the process connected with the hiring 
of workmen. 

8. In securing workers for this establishment, is any use 

made of employment agencies of any kind? If so, what 
kind or kinds, and to what extent? 

9. In hiring workers does the management give preference 

to skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled workers? If so, 
why ? Is there anything in the statement that the best 
results are secured from those who are taken unskilled, 
or semi-skilled, and trained in the shop from the begin¬ 
ning,? If so, why? 

10, In hiring, is any inquiry made in regard to the industntl 
' S^atiDh of tihe prospective workers; in htrit)g,.ls any 
(|i|priaun8tion made^in favor of or igaioit 
inkers? 
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f tv WI10 has the final authority in the matter of the discharge 
of wage-workers from this establishment? 

12. Have the wage-workers, as a body, any voice in this 

matter? 

0. If not, why not? 

(.If so, what, and how is it exercised? 

13. Should the wage-workers, as a body, have any voice in 

this matter of discharge? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what, and how should it be exercised? 

14. Should the unions or the officials of the unions, to which 

the wage-working employees of this establishment be¬ 
long, have any voice in the matter of discharge of em¬ 
ployees? 

a. If so, what and why? 

b. If not, why not? 

15. By whom are the wage-workers in this establishment actu¬ 

ally discharged? 

16. On what grounds are wage-workers discharged, or what 

constitute effective causes of discharge? 

17. What is the actual process of discharge, e.g., where do 

complaints originate; to whom are they made, to whom 
transmitted; what, if any, investigation is made of com¬ 
plaints; how are they considered; how and on what 
grounds is the final decision reached? 

a, General descriptive account. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

18. Have the workers of whom complaints are made any right 

of explanation, defense or appeal? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, how is it exercised, and considered, i.e., to 

whom may they appeal, and what consideration is 
given to this appeal ? 

e. Is any definite madiinery or process established for such 
appeals? If so, what? 

19. In the matter of discharge, is any inquiry made in regard 

to the affiliations of the worker; is any discrimination 
made in favor of or against a union worker? 

'U notice given to workers ^fore discharge? If so, how 
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21. In making discharges, or cutting down the fhrce; what 

consideration is given to the rdative skitt and wages 
of workers? Are skilled and high-wage woricers ever 
discharged to make room for less skilled and lower-wage 
workers? 

22. Are any records kept of the individual wage-workers in this 

establishment? If so, 

0. What is the form of the record, and what items of in¬ 
formation does it call for? 

1. General account. 

2. Concrete illustration. 

b. For what purpose or purposes are these records kept? 

c. What are the sources of this information? 

d. Has the worker or have the workers any voice in 

determining what shall go into these records? 

e. Is information contained in these records ever given 

to any other employer of labor or association of 
employers? If so, for what purposes? 

f. Does the management attempt to keep this informa¬ 

tion from outsiders? Does it guarantee secrecy in 
this matter? 

23. Have you a regular shop disciplinarian? If so, what 

are his powers and duties ? 

24. Has the management of this establishment installed any 

definite system or method of recording merit or demerit 
of workers? If so, what are its character and pur¬ 
poses and how does it operate? 

25. What persons or officials have power and authority to 

discipline wage-workers in this establishment? 

2A .What is the disciplinary power or authority of each of 
these persons or officials? 

27. Who has the final authority in the matter of discipline? 
38. Have the workers,- as individuals or as a body, any voice 
in determining the character of discipline, or the mode 
of exercising disciplinary authority? 
a. If not, why not? 

k. n so, what, and how is it exercised? 

2^ Sho^ trade unions or the officials of trade unions, to 
wilikh the workers i; the estaUishraent may beli^ 
hawe any voice in the matter of discipline? 
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a. If not, why not? 

b, If so, what, and how should it be exercised? 

3a What are the punishable offenses in this establishment, 
and what are the actual and possible penalties attached 
to each? 

31. Have the wage-workers any voice in this matter? 
o. If not, why not? 

6. If so, what, and how is it exercised? 

33. What is the actual process by which discipline is measured 

out? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

33 - What instructions are given to shop foremen or assistant 
foremen in regard to the treatment of the workers ? 

34. What is the disciplinary power and activity of shop fore¬ 

men or assistant foremen as compared with the situation 

a. Before scientific management was installed? 

b. As compared with this power or activity in the non- 

sdentific management sections of the shop? 

35. Are the workers fined or docked for breaches of dis¬ 

cipline? If so, 

0. For what offenses? 
b. To what extent? 

36. What is the method in this establishment of dealing with 

spoiled work and spoiled materials? How is the re¬ 
sponsibility in such cases determined? What penalties 
are imposed on the workers responsible for spoiled work 
or materials ? 

37. What is the method in this establishment of dealing with 

machine and tool breakage or damage ? How is the re¬ 
sponsibility determined? What penalties are imposed 
on the workers responsible? 

38. Has the establishment a distinct and separate employment, 

personnel or labor department? If so, 

a. When and for what purposes was it established? 

b. What is its personnel? 

c. What are its powers and duties ? • 

d. How does it exercise its functions? 

3(b' What are the training and record of the head of the labor 
department? 
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40. Have the workers anjr voice in respect to the lahor d^rt- 

ment? If so, what, and how is it exercised? 

41. Should the workers have any voice in respect to the labor 

department ? 

a. If so, what, and how should it be exercised? 
h. If not, why not? 

c. Is this a proper place for trade union cooperation? 

42. Have the workers in this establishment any complaints or 

proposals to malje in regard to hiring, discharge and 
discipline? 

a. If so, what? 

43. What are the number and proportion of the workers in 

each class of work under scientific management, who 
have been hired 

a. Within the past three months? 

b. Within the past six months? 

c. Within the past year? 

d. Within the past two years? 

e. Since scientific management was installed? 

44. How does this record compare with the situation 

a. Before scientific management was installed? 

b. In the non-scientific management sections of the estab¬ 

lishment? 

45. What are the number and proportion of the workers in 

each class of work under scientific management who 
have been discharged 

a. Within the past three months? 

b. Within the past six months? 

c. Within the past year? 

dL Within the past two years? 

€. Since scientific management was installed? 

46. How does this record compare with the situation 
0. Before scientific management was installed? 

’ - f). In the non-scientific management sections of the estalH 

lishnient? 

Wlptt bas been the average yearly turnover of labor, i. e,^ 
f,die percentage of the total workers in &is estabiish* 
/dsiilfe j^red each year? 

,^lS|piee scientific managnnent was installed? 

F. jiefore scientific management was instiM? 
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^ What have been the average number and proportion of 
cases of discipline, docking and fining, per month, in the 
different classes of work under scientific management, 
o. As compared with the average number and proportion, 
in the same classes of work, before scientific manage¬ 
ment was installed? 

6 . As compared with the average number and proportion 
in the non-scientific management sections of the estab¬ 
lishment ? 

49 - Does the establishment employ workers in split shifts or 
the off-and-on system? If so, what have been the 
average number and proportion of workers in split- 
shifts 

a. Since scientific management was installed, as compared 

with the time before it was installed? 

b. In the scientific management sections of the shop as 

compared with the non-scientific management sec¬ 
tions ? 

50. What have been the extreme variations in the number of 

workers employed 

a. Since scientific management was installed, as compared 

with the time before it was installed? 

b. In the scientific management sections of the establish¬ 

ment as compared with the non-scientific management 
sections? 

51. What have been the average yearly number and propor¬ 

tion of part-time workers employed 

a. In the establishment since scientific management was 

installed as compared with the time before it was 
installed? 

b. In the scientific management sections of the establish¬ 

ment as compared with the non-scientific management 
sections ? 

53. What has been the average length of service of wage¬ 
working employees 

a. Since scientific management was installed, as compared 

with the time before it was installed? 

b. In the scientific management sections of the establish¬ 

ment, as compared with>the non-scientific management 
SRtions? 
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53. What have been the relative sex proportions ot wage* 

workers in this establishment 
a In the different classes of work under scientific man* 
agement as compared with the same classes of work 
before scientific management was installed? 
b. In the scientific management sections of the establish¬ 
ment, as compared with the non-scientific management 
sections ? 

54. What have been the number and proportion of wage¬ 

working employees above the ages of 30, 40, 30, and 60, 
respectively, 

0. In the different classes of work under scientific man¬ 
agement, as compared with the same classes of work 
before scientific management was installed ? 
b. In the scientific management sections of the establish¬ 
ment, as compared with the non-scientific management 
sections ? 

55. When scientific management was installed in this estab¬ 

lishment, or in any section of it, were efficient and 
high-priced workers displaced for less efficient and lower- 
priced workers? , If so, why? 

56. When scientific management was installed, was the wage¬ 

working force cut down? If so, to what extent, and for 
what reasons? If not, why not? 

57. What has been thtj average extent of the wage-working 

force since scientific management was installed as com¬ 
pared with the preceding year? How is this change 
’ to be explained?* 


SCHEDULE VI 

VocAiroNAL SelectioI^, Specialuatioh, Stahdasdizatiok, 
IlSSTBUCnON AND TRAINING, AdVANCEMSNT, PrOHOTION 
AND Demotion of Workers 

I. By whom are workers assigned tasks or kinds of wortc> 
and alufted from one kind of worit to another ? 

S. Wiit is die process by .which a woiker is anifaed to a 
pirticii^ line o| work? 
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0, Genera! statement 

b. Concrete illustration. 

3. What facts or factors are taken into consideration in 

determining the kind of work to which a worker shall 
be assigned? 

4. In making the assignment of work, what weight is given 

to the choice and inclination of the worker? 

5. In making the assignment of work: 

a. Are any psychological tests of the worker made? If 

so, what? 

b. Are any physiological tests of the worker made? If 

so, what? 

c. Is the Blackford method used to any extent? 

d. Is the Schneider method used to any extent? 

e. Are any studies of fatigue made? If so, what? 

f. Are time and motion studies made in this connection ? 

6. Is the final assignment made mainly with reference to the 

physical and psychological characteristics of the worker, 
or is it worked out mainly by “trial and error” ? 

7. What is the final standard of judgment as to the validity 

of work assignment? If the worker “makes good” at 
the work to which he is assigi^d, is this considered to 
be a final test of the matter? Is.he then considered to be 
properly assigned? 

8. What is the method of proof adop^d in this establishment 

to show that a particular task ,is accomplishable under 
the conditions demanded? Caif any particular worker 
demand that the proof be offerel in his particular case? 
If not, why not? If so, how, and how is the demand 
treated ? j 

9. Should the worker always be assigned to the line of ttfork 

in which he shows the highest immediate efficiency? 

0. If so, why? \ 

b. If not, why not? 

to. Is the worker usually quickly fitted into his proper line 
of work, or does the process of adaptation usually take 
considerable time? 

II. In dividing the work into tasks or operations, is a high 
degree of specialization or division of labor aimed at? 
13. How far should this specialization of operations or ^vision 
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of labor be carried? Is there any rule or law whiifi 
ehottld govern this matter? If so, what? 

13. In the different'classes of work under scientific manage¬ 

ment in this establishment, is the specialization of tasks 
or operations greater or less than 

a. In the classes of work not under scientific manage¬ 

ment? 

b. In the same classes of work, before scientific manage¬ 

ment was installed? 

14. Under scientific management, as carried on in this estab¬ 

lishment, are the old distinct crafts and trades recog¬ 
nized and maintained, or are they broken up and oblit¬ 
erated, and the subordinate operations recombined into 
new mechanical sequences? 

15. What is the law or principle governing mechahical se¬ 

quence under scientific management, as practiced in this 
establishment ? 

16. Is it good economy for all of the workers to learn and 

perform more than one task or operation? 

17. If not, what proportion of the workers in the different 

groups or classes can be thus taught with due considera¬ 
tion for economy? 

18. Is it good economy for any of the workers to learn and 

perform all the operations of a given craft or trade 
as it at present exists in the industry, generally? 

19; If so, what proportion of the workers of the differenf 
groups or classes can thus be taught with due considera¬ 
tion for economy?. 

Nor.—T he term routing in the following questions refers to 
workers, and means the systematic transfer of the worker from task 
to or from kind of work to kind of work, with the idea of 
broadening bis skill and industrial capacity. 

30. To what extent is’ it economical to “route" the different 
workers of the different groups or classes 
a .(With respect to the number of ta^ or operations to be 
/performed ? 

With respect to the number and pn^rtion of the 
^ fworkers in each group or class? 

.Wilt are ^ main reastpu for dr against the rou^ ef 
tte wwkers? 
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at, To what extent are the workers of the different classes 
not routed or routed in this establishment: 

a. Not routed; 

I. What number and proportion of the workers in 
the different groups or classes have performed 
but a single task or operation? 

a. What number and proportion of such workers in 
each group or class, who have performed but 
a single task or operation, have been in service 

a. One year? 

b. Two years? 

c. Three years? 

3. What is the maximum term of service of any 
such worker in this establishment? 

■ 4. Has the installation of scientific management 
affected the situation? If so, how? 

b. Completely routed: 

I. What have been the number and proportion of 
the workers in the different groups or classes 
who have learned and performed all the opera¬ 
tions of a given craft or trade 

a. Since scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

b. Before scientific management was in¬ 

stalled ? 

c. How do the scientific management and the 

non-scientific management sections of 
the establishment compare in this re¬ 
spect? 

i. How long has been fhe average term of service 
in connection with a single task or operation 
of the workers completely routed 

a. Since scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

b. Before scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

c. How do the scientific management and 

the non-scientific management sections 
of the establishment compare in this re¬ 
spect? 
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c. Partially routed: 

1. What have been the number and proportion ot 

the workers in the different ^oups <» classes 
who have performed a plurality of tasks or 
operations 

a. Since scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

b. Before scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

c. How do the scientific management and 

the non-scientific management sections 
of the establishment compare in this re¬ 
spect? 

2 . What has been the average number of opera¬ 

tions performed by the workers partially routed 
in each of the groups or classes in the estab¬ 
lishment 

a. Since scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

b. Before scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

c. How do the scientific management and 

the non-scientific management sections of 
the establishment compare in this respect ? 

3. How long has been the average term of service 

of the workers partially routed in connection 
wiffi a single operation 

a. Since scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

b. Before scientific management was in¬ 

stalled? 

c. How do the scientific management and 

the non-scientific management sections 
of the establishment compare in ffiis re¬ 
spect? 

93. . Does 6r can scientific management through routing lesien 
the necessity for a shop reserve of workers ? 

tifhc and motion study essential to the prt^ nnding 
t^ the workers in the Aop as welt as of the jobs and 
mtetial? If so, vrfTy? 
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25. 'What in your opinion does the term “apprenticeship” 

imply? 

26. Dbes this establishment have a definitely outlined course 

of instruction and experience under which young: work¬ 
ers are taught all of the knowledge and skill which 
would be expected of a first-class mechanic? If so, 
describe character of training and instruction given, and 
method of supervision of instructors in charge of the 
course. 

27. In your opinion, is a systematic training of young men 

or women in all of the branches of a trade advisable 
under scientific management? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

28. Does the first-class mechanic, under scientific manage¬ 

ment, prove more efficient in this establishment than the 
unskilled workers who have been trained to perform the 
special class of work to which they are assigned? 

0. If so, why? 

b. If not, why not? 

29. Are there any types of machine, or forms of production 

in this establishment which require the use of gangs or 
crews of workmen to work together? 

a. If so, what? 

b. What is the mode of payment of the gang? 

c. How are the total earnings divided among the indi¬ 

viduals composing the gang? 

d. How is the speed of each individual composing the 

gang or crew regulated so that the highest efficiency 
of die group is secured? 

30. In gang or crew production, is it advantageous to intro¬ 

duce the contest principle, stimulating one gang or crew 
to develop a higher degree of production than the other? 

a. If so, why? 

b. If not, why not? 

31. Are the workers in this establishment in the different classes 

of work under scientific management actually more or 
less specialized in their work 
0. This the workers in the same classes of work before 
scientific management was installed? 
b. Thmi the workers not under sdentific management? 
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32. What would be your definition of 

а. A skilled craftsman? 

б, A skilled mechanic? 
c. An unskilled worker? 

<f. A semi-skilled worker? 
e. A hand man ? 

33. Does the coming of the efficiency systems prove of par¬ 

ticular advantage to the unskilled, semi-skilled and 
bandy man, and to what extent? 

34. What are the number and proportion in this establishment 

of skilled craftsmen, skilled mechanics, unskilled work¬ 
ers, semi-skilled workers, handy men? 

a. In the different classes of work under scientific man¬ 

agement as compared with the classes of work not 
under scientific management? 

b. In the different classes of work under scientific man¬ 

agement as compared with the same classes of work 
before scientific management was installed? 

35. Do the advanced wage systems prove themselves particu¬ 

larly advantageous to a particularly skilled group, or 
are they of equal advantage to the general level of 
workers? 

3& Are the workers under scientific management, in this estab- 
’ lishment, given an opportunity to change their special 
tasks, operations or line of work when they so desire? 
o. If not, why not? 

b. If so, on what conditions, and under what circum¬ 
stances ? 

37. How often are the workers thus allowed to change their 

qwcial tasks or lines of work? 

38. Are the workers encouraged or urged so to change the 

character of their work? 

A, If not, why not? 

A If so, under what circumstances? 

^ Does the average worker under scimtific manageOMtit, in 
Ihis establishment, thus have the opportunity of kani- 
a trade? 

4pi, .Dig^s^entific management add to ffie worlcefa jgcnnll 
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(. As a possibilify for other jobs? 
c. As a citizen? 

iji. Is *the mechanical ability of the average worker' under , 
scientific management, in this establishment, broader or 
narrower 

0. Than the average ability of the worker in this estab¬ 
lishment not under scientific management? 

b. Than the average ability of the worker in this estab¬ 

lishment before scientific management was installed? 

c. What are the proofs of these statements? 

42. Just what is meant by the statement that scientific man¬ 

agement eliminates pace setters? What is meant by 
pace setters and how are they eliminated in your estab¬ 
lishment ? 

43. Just what is meant by “speeders” and just how does 

scientific management “turn speeders into instructors”? 

44. Is there any limit put upon the speed, efficiency or output 

of individual workers in this establishment? 

45. Does the management desire to have the workers exceed 

the task set? 
a. If so, to what extent? 
h. If not, why not? 

46. How are foremen and assistant foremen and superintend¬ 

ents and assistant superintendents in this plant paid? 
Do they receive any remuneration in the form of pre¬ 
miums or bonuses? Does their pay depend at all upon 
anything connected with the work of the employees 
under them? If so, how? 

47. How great is the incentive to foremen and assistant fore¬ 

men to see that all workers under them make bonuses, 
and, if a bonus is paid for each successful worker under 
them, is a special bonus paid if all are successful? 

48. What is the effect of this relation between the foreman, 

assistant foreman or gang boss and the workers under 
him upon his attitude towards and dealings with the 
workers? 

^ Is there any guarantee that he will become a more effec¬ 
tive instructor rather than a driver of the workmen? 
What has been your expenence in this connection? 
r JO, 'Are. the modes of payment employed by scientific manage- 
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tnent necessary lor the elimination of the need for pace 
setters, and the turning of speeders into instractors? If 
so, why? 

5t. Are the modes of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 
ment necessary for the elimination of systematic soldier¬ 
ing? If so, why? 

52. Is the speed of workers under scientific management set 
with reference to long-time effects upon the workers and 
long-time productive results? If so, what method is 
adopted for the determination of these effects? 

53- Just what do you mean by standardization of perform¬ 
ance? Does scientific management standardize per¬ 
formance ? 

54. Are the modes of payment employed by scientific manage¬ 

ment necessary to the standardization of performance? 
If so, why? 

55. Who are the instructors of the workers in the scientific 

management departments of this establishment? 

56. What are the number and proportion of the instructors 

to the workers in the scientific management sections of 
this establishment? 

57. How were these instructors recruited? 

58. Are instructors paid by the hour, day, week, or are they 

under annual salary? Do they receive any form of 
bonus, premium or other form of additional remunera¬ 
tion? If so, what and why? 

59. What are the training and record of each of these instruc¬ 

tors? 

6a What is the character of the instruction given to the 
woilcers in this establishment, under scientific manage¬ 
ment? What does it include, specifically? 

a. General statement. 

b. Concrete illustration. 

' 61. Is the main object of instruction to teadi the worker how 
to produce more or how to produce more by ^pler 
whd better methods and with less effort? li the la^, 
w^ actual cases can be pointed to in this shop as 

6a. Dd the workers have any voice in dderadning who 
tpMtmtors dwU be, in ff>«ir sdcc^? 
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a. II not, why not? 

h. If so, what, and how is it exercised? 

63. Do the workers have any voice in determining what and 
how much instruction they shall receive? 
a. tkA., ViVy 

h. II so, what, and how is it exercised? 

64. Can and do the workers make complaints against the 

instructors? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, to whom, how, and what consideration is given 

to these complaints ? 

65. Do the workers have any voice in determining whether 

instructors shall be retained or discharged? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, what, and how is it exercised? 

66. What, in general, are the relations between the instructors 

and workers? 

a. Are they cordial or strained? 

b. Do the workers look upon the instructors as helpers 

or drivers? 

67. Do the modes of payment employed by scientific man^e- 

ment promote the training of workmen? If so, how? 

68. Are the workers at a task or operation held responsible for 

the work and discipline of helpers? 

69. Are the more competent workers held responsible for the 

training and instruction of beginners? 

70. What determines the amount of attention given to indi¬ 

vidual workers by instructors? Are there any general 
rules governing this? 

71. What inducements, if any, are offered to the workers to 

make suggestions in regard to improvements in methods 
of work or new tools and processes? 

72. Is any pressure brought to bear upon individuals in this 

establishment to bring out their best capacity and pir- 
formance as to speed, efficiency and output? 

73. Are special inducements ever held out to individuals of 

more than ordinary capacity and ambition, in this estab¬ 
lishment to make the most of themselves In tiie way oi 
speed, efficiency and output? 

74. Wbat is meant under scientific management by 
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a. Advancement? 

b. Promotion? 

c. Demotion? 

73. What are the grounds for advancement and promotion, re¬ 
spectively, of the workers under scientific management, 
in this establishment? Are seniority and ‘‘seniority 
rights” considered? 

76. Have the workers under scientific management, in this 

establishment, any voice in the matter of advancement, 
promotion and demotion? 

a. If not, why not? 

b. If so, how is it exercised? 

77. What have been the numbers and proportions of work¬ 

ers in the different classes of work in this establishment 
under scientific management advanced each year? 

78. What has been the average increase of wages for workers, 

as the result of such advancement? 

79. What have been the average yearly number and propor¬ 

tion of the workers in the different classes of work, 
under scientific management in this establishment, pro¬ 
moted each year: 

a. As compared with the workers not under scientific 

management ? 

b. As compared with the situation before scientific manage¬ 

ment was installed? 

80. What have been the average yearly numbers and propor¬ 

tions of the workers, under scientific management in 
this establishment, who have left the establishment to 
go to better, higher positions each year: 

a. As compared with the workers not under scientific man¬ 

agement ? 

b. As compared with the situation before scientific man¬ 

agement was installed? 

fit. What are the proportions of dulled, semi-skilled, and un¬ 
skilled workers in the different classes of work, under 
scientific management, in this establishment? 

d. As. compared with the same classes of woik tefore 
' asientific management wa» installed. 

k .^'co!m{nred with the„ workers in the sectioiis of tW 
establishment not under scientific managenent, 
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83. If it is proved that a task assigned in this establishment 
is not accomplishable by a particular worker, what action 
* follows? 

83. Are there any punishments or special disadvantages 

placed upon those workers in your plant who fall behind 
the speed and accomplishment of the group? If so, 
what? 

84. Are workers who, after sufficient time, do not more or 

less regularly gain increased reward, kept in their old 
places, and by any method of encouragement or dis¬ 
crimination incited to greater effort? 

85. It is a claim of scientific management that each worker 

is assigned to a definite accomplishable task. How is 
this end attained in this establishment? What is the 
proof that it is true in this establishment? 

86. How in this establishment do you attempt to offset the 

common tendency for the exceptionally efficient worker 
to be held down to the pace of the crowd? 

87. Does a system of immediate rewards tend to injure the 

character of the worker in that it diminishes his sense 
of responsibility for doing other work which must be 
done without immediate reward equally well? 

88. What is the basis of judgment in this establishment as to 

what is a fair day’s work and what is the method of 
arriving at the determination of a fair day’s work in 
practice? 

89. What, in your estimation, constitutes a good workman? 

What are the characteristics of a good workman in the 
matter of qualities, training, attitudes, habits and affilia¬ 
tions? 

90. What, in your estimation, constitutes a good employer? 

SCHEDULE VII-A 
[Designed for Employers] 

Emcr ON Character and Relations of the Workers 

I. What tests can be applied under scientific management 
to determine the charaeter and degree of mechanical 
skffl or craft possessed by workers? 
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X Do ttiCBe tests render unnecessary the element of personat 
judgment applied in selecting or promoting workmen in 
establishments where the methods of scientific manage¬ 
ment have not been introduced? 

3. Is the same degree of craft or mechanical skill required 

of workmen under scientific management as in plants 
where scientific management is not applied? 

0. If so, why? 
b. If not, why not? 

4. What has been the average percentage of punctuality of 

workers in the scientific management sections of this 
establishment? 

a. As compared with the time before scientific manage¬ 

ment was installed? 

b. As compared with the non-scientific management sec¬ 

tions? 

5. What has been the average percentage of time lost per 

worker on account of sickness and accident in the scien¬ 
tific management sections of the establishment? 

0. As compared with the same sections before scientific 
management was installed? 

b. As compared with the non-scientific management sec¬ 
tions? 

6. Do you believe that scientific management reduces or 

mitigates the monotony incident to modern machine 
industry? 

o. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

■ c. Have you any special method or methods for mitigat¬ 
ing the monotony of repetitive work? If so, 
what? 

7. Do you believe that scientific management tends to develop 

the workers’ sense of personal achievement? 

0.*What grounds have you for this belief? 
b, Vifhat proofs can you supply from the labor experieneei 
, of this establishment? 

R Do ^n ;be}ieve that scientific management puts interest, 
jey'and rest into the wvirkers’ labor? 

*,What grounds have you for diis belief? 
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h. ^VlIat proofs can }rou supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

9. I>> you believe that scientific management stimulates the 

workers’ inventive genius? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

10. Do you believe that scientific management energizes the 

workers intellectually? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

11. Do you believe that scientific management promotes the 

workers’ self-reliance, self-respect, individuality, person¬ 
ality and dignity? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

12. Do you believe that scientific management develops and 

broadens the workers’ mechanical skill ? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

13. Do you believe that scientific management trains the work¬ 

ers in mechanical knowledge as they were never trained 
before ? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

14. Do you believe that scientific management tends to induce 

habits of industry, temperance and saving on the part 
of workers, and tends to elevate them morally and so¬ 
cially? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What pfoofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

Ij. Do you believe that scientific management eliminates the 
suspicions of employers that the workmen are soldiering 
or gaining an unfair advantage? 
a. What grounds have you for this belief? 
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h. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishnient? 

16. Do you believe that scientific management promotes 

friendly feeling between the management and the men? 
0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

17. To what extent does scientific management prevent com¬ 

plaints against the management by the mer? 
a. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

18. To what extent does scientific management eliminate sus¬ 

picion of the management by the men? 
a. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

19. Do you believe that scientific management causes the work¬ 

ers to regard their employers as their best friends? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment ? 

30 . Do you believe that' scientific management makes the 

men in the shops more manly, truthful and straightfor¬ 
ward? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

31 . Do you believe that scientific management eliminates the 

hampering of the strong and willing by the weak ahd 
unwilling? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

33. Do you believe that scientific management prevents ttw 
more efiScient workers from being held back and de¬ 
moralized by the inefficient? 

,tt..'Whst grounds have you for this belief? 

i. What proofs can you supply from the labor experioi^ 

■ ^ of this establishment? 

33. QO you believe that • scientific management pioraoteS') 
frieocQy feeling and action amoi^ tiie woricerii of ^ 
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diop or group, makes the workers under scientific man¬ 
agement more cheerful and helpful than under the pre¬ 
vious forms of management ? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

24. Do you believe that scientific management sets each man 

to the highest task for which his physical and intellectual 
capacity fits him? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

25. Do you believe that scientific management opens the way 

for all workmen to become “first-class men” in some 
employment ? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

26. Do you believe that scientific management insures just 

treatment of the individual worker? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

27. Do you believe that scientific management stimulates the 

thought and ambitions of the workers? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 

of this establishment? 

28. To what extent is the continuous performance of simple 

and uniform tasks or operations distasteful to the 
workers or injurious to them mentally and phys¬ 
ically? 

29. Do you find workers who thrive on Simple and uniform 

tasks? What grounds have you for your position? 
What proofs can you offer from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

30,. Are there in this establishment any methods in use for 
stifflulatit^; competition in skill or output between groups 
of workers or sections or departments of the shop? If 
Wi wbst? 
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31. Do you believe that scientific management prevents the 

introduction or development of the “contest principle” 
among workmen? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 
i. What proofs can you supply from the labor experiences 
of this establishment? 

32. What are the home and living conditions of the workers 

under scientific management as compared with the same 
classes of workers not under scientific management in 
this region? Have you any records to substantiate your 
answer? 

33. Have the social habits of the workers under scientific 

management and their mode of spending their leisure 
time changed since they came under scientific manage¬ 
ment? If so, how? 

34. What, if any, labor troubles, giving dates and periods, 

have occurred in this establishment while scientific man¬ 
agement was being installed or since its installation? 
a. Did the workers in the scientific management sections 
of this establishment take any part in these troubles? 
If so, what? 

h. Did these workers actually go out on strike? 

c. What were the complaints of the workers? Did they 

touch directly the use of scientific management or 
any of its policies and methods? If so, what? 

d. In what manner were these difficulties settled? 


SCHEDULE VII-B 
[Designed for Employees] 

Effect on Cbasacter and Relations of the Wobkess 

1. Do you believe that scientific management enables un¬ 
skilled and underpaid workmen to compete with skilled 
, workmen ? 

& ^niat grounds have you for ibis belief? 
y; proofs can yowptesent from ymr kmwledge of' 
labor experiences? 
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9. Do yoa believe that scientific management puts a premium 
on muscle and speed rather than on brain? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

3. Do you believe that scientific management tends to deprive 

the worker of thought, judgment and initiative in con¬ 
nection with the work? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences ? 

4. Do you believe that scientific management tends to mini¬ 

mize the acquired skill of the workers? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

5. Do you believe that scientific management tends to destroy 

the craftsmanship and skill of the workers? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

6. Do you believe that scientific management tends to 

deprive the workers of the opportunity of learning a 
trade? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

7. ^ Do you believe that scientific management deprives the 

worker of industrial and mechanical training? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

8. Do you believe that scientific management reduces the 

worker to a semi-automatic attachment to the machine 
or tools? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences? 

9. ^Do fOu bdieve that sdentificj management narrows the 

acone. inereasea the mnnotnnv of the wwk, and prac- 
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tkally condemns the worker to a fixed monotonons rou'' 
tine? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences? 

10. Do you believe that scientific management decreases the 

general and the long-time efiSciency of the workers? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences? 

11. Do you believe that scientific management narrows the 

industrial capacity of the worker? 

<1, What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

12. Do you believe that scientific management narrows the 

worker’s field of industrial and competitive activity? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences? 

13. Do you believe that scientific management deprives the 

worker of the hope of advancement? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

14. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

stroy the individuality of the worker? 

0. What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences ? 

15. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

stroy the initiative of the worker? 

& What grounds have you for this belief? 
h. What jnxiofs can you present from your knowledge of 
.. labor'experiences? 

16. Do^.yon believe that scientific management destroys 

woricer’s joy and pride in his work? 
la, VPhal) grounds have you for this bdief ?. 

A '‘l^at proo& can you present from your knowicdlS 
tdicr. experiences? 
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rj. Do you believe that scientific management destroys the 
worker’s sense of achievement? 

& What grounds have you for this belief? 
i. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

18. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

stroy the worker’s independence? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

19. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

stroy the worker’s dignity and manhqpd? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

20. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

stroy the worker’s ambition ? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

21. Do you believe that scientific management tends to sup¬ 

press and destroy the worker’s inventive genius ? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

22. Do you believe that scientific management overstrains 

and overfatigues the workers nervously and phys¬ 
ically? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

jiy. Do you believe that scientific management represses and 
dwarfs the workers intellectually? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowWge of 
labor experiences? 

24. ‘ Do you believe that scientific management tends to under-, 
mine the worker’s health, and bring premature old age 
t^on the worker? ^ 

A l^at grounds have you for this belief? 
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k, WKat proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

25. Do you believe that scientific management increases the 

danger of industrial accidents? 

A What grounds have you for this bdief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

26. Do you believe that scientific management tends to create 

suspicion of the management in the minds of workers? 

a. What grounds have you for this belief? 

b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 

labor experiences? 

27. Do you believe that scientific management tends to de¬ 

velop suspicion of foremen in the minds of the workers? 
a What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

28. Do you believe that scientific managemmt tends to create 

mutual suspicion among workers? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

29. Have there been any methods in use in this establish¬ 

ment for stimulating competition in skill or output be¬ 
tween groups of workmen or sections or departments of 
the shop? If so, what and when? 

30. Do you believe that scientific management introduces the 

“contest principle” among the workmen? 

A What grounds have you for this belief? 
b. What proofs can you present from your knowledge of 
labor experiences? 

31. Do you believe that the “contest principle" among work¬ 

men is advantageous 
A. To the employer? 

To the employee? 

c; Does it tend to improve the quality of the work? , 
d. It tend to make inspection of work more aecnnde 
and-painstaking? 

r. Does it tend to make each individual woriesum more 
Bsnbitious? so, why? If sot, why 
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SCHEDULE VIII 

t^OLLECiiVE Bargaining and Trade Unionisu 

1. What is your understanding of the term “collective bar¬ 

gaining” ? 

2. Does collective bargaining imply that there are no under¬ 

lying and guiding facts, natural laws or principles upon 
which both parties to the bargain are agreed? If so, 
why? 

3. Can true industrial democracy exist apart from free agents 

entering into voluntary agreements? 

4. Is, then, industrial democracy impossible where scientific 

facts and natural laws are concerned? 

5. If there can be no collective bargaining where scientific 

facts and natural laws are concerned, can there be indi¬ 
vidual bargaining under such circumstances? 

6. Is it possible to acquire sufficient scientific data to form 

a complete basis for the relations between two incU- 
viduals? 

0. To what extent, and in what fields has scientific man¬ 
agement acquired these data? In other words, to 
what extent has the system of scientific fact and law, 
aimed at by scientific management, actually been 
worked out? 

b. Has it been worked out sufficiently to safeguard ab¬ 
solutely the individual bargainer from injustice? If 
not, is there any present justification for the re¬ 
fusal to sanction collective bargaining on the ground 
that there can be no bargaining about scientific fact 
and natural law? 

7. Does the management of this establishment, as a result 

of its experience, believe that the principles of scientific 
management are opposed to agreements with workers 
associated for that purpose? If so, why? 

& Does sbientific management. make collective bargain¬ 
ing unnecessary as a protection to the workers? If 
SOI why? 

jk Does sdentifie management make trade unionism and trade 
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union rejniiutions unnecessary as a protection to tSe 
workers? If so, why? 

10. Does the management believe that agreements or¬ 

ganized workers, covering the terms of employment, 
would interfere with or prevent the full development 
and application of scientific management in the plant?. 
If so, why? 

11. Does the management believe that agreements with or¬ 

ganized workers would interfere with the form of dis¬ 
cipline and methods of direction required under scien¬ 
tific management? If so, in what manner, and to what 
extent? 

12. Are there any verbal or written agreements in this estab¬ 

lishment relative to the terms of employment between 
the management and the employees? 

a. Verbal. 

6. Written. 

c. If so, what period of time do they cover? 

13. If agreements covering the terms of employment exist, 

with whom were they entered into ? 

0. With the employees as individuals? 

b. With the employees as craft or trade groups? 

c. With the employees by departments? 

d. With the employees as a whole? 

14. Has this establishment entered into any collective agree¬ 

ments with 

a. Union or unions? If so, 

I. With what union or unions? 

b. Just what circumstances led or determined the man¬ 

agement to enter into the agreement or agree¬ 
ments? 

e. Have the results been satisfactory or unsatisfactory to 

the management? How and why? 

Were these agreements entered into as a result of con- 
' ferences with the employees? 
a. Were tiie employees members of an industrial orgaalzar 
' tion or' trade union? 

£. ,11 to, did officers of the local nman, not en^oyeei, 
participate in the conferences whitii pmaded tiio 
igKement? • 
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e. DM officers' of the national unions with which em¬ 
ployees were affiliated, participate in such omferences? 
(f.*Waa the local trade union a party to the agreement? 
e. Was the national union a party to the agreement? 

I& Does the management believe that trade agreements, 
covering the terms of employment, can be entered into 
with employees acting collectively, with beneficial results 
to the management? If so, why? If not, why not? 

17. Can such collective agreements be entered into with un¬ 

organized employees, with safety to the management? 

0. If so, why? 

6. If not, why not? 

18. Can such collective agreements be entered into with or¬ 

ganized employees, with safety to the management? If 
not, why not? 

19. Can such collective agreements be entered into with safety, 

through the national union of the employees? If not, 
why not? 

20. Can such collective agreements be entered into with safety 

through the national union of the employees? If not, 
why not? 

21. If agreements with employees, covering the terms of em¬ 

ployment, are advisable, which form is the most advan¬ 
tageous? 

0. With employees as individuals? If so, why? 

6. With employees by craft or trade groups? If so, why? 

c. With employees by departments? If so, why? 

d. With the employees as a whole? If so, why? 

e. With the employees, including their local union? 

I. If not, why not? 

f. With the employees, including their national unions? 

I. If not, why not? 

22. Would an agreement with the employees establishing a 

basic or minimum wage rate be compatible with scien¬ 
tific management, efficiency and economy? If not, why 
not? 

23. Would a form of agreement covering terms of employ¬ 

ment entered into with employees covering wages for 
■labor perfonned, and presiding for a reduction or an 
advance in the wages paid for specific work, accord- 
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ing to the condition of the labor market, the market 
price of the finished product, or the cost of living, be 
incompatible with scientific management, efficiency and 
economy? If so, why? If not, why not? 

24. Would there be anything incompatible with scientific man¬ 

agement, efficiency or economy, where an agreement 
exists with employees covering payment for labor, to 
have such agreement, when renewed, provide for a lower 
or a higher scale of compensation, bonus or premium? 
If so, why? If not, why not? 

25. Would there be anything incompatible with scientific man¬ 

agement, efficiency or economy in having a collective 
agreement with employees, 

a. Which would determine and regulate the basic wage, 

or hourly rate, the method of payment, the extent 
or amount of the task or 100 per cent of accom¬ 
plishment, the piece rates, differential piece rates, 
bonus rates or premium rates ? If so, why ? 

b. Which would determine and regulate the method of 

making time studies and setting tasks or units of 
work thereon, e. g., the conditions under which time 
studies are made, the mode of selecting workers to 
be timed, the mode of determining which particular 
readings shall be considered the correct time, the 
allowance for the human element and machine fac¬ 
tors, etc.? If so, why? 

c. Whidi would determine and regulate the hours of labor? 

If so, why? 

d. Which would determine the number of apprentices to 

be employed to the number of journeymen at work? 
If so, why ? 

€, Which would regulate the system of craft or trade 
education to be given apprentices during their period 
of apprenticeship? If so, why?, 
f. Which would provide for payment to workers when 
* idle during working hours through causes for whi^l 
.iidie management was respcHisilde? If to, why? m: 

: g, would provide for payment above regal^ tnM 

for work perfomHill outside of the ngtdnf and eWr 
tonary hours of labor? If to, wlqr? 
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h, Whicii would enable a discharged workman to have 
his case referred to a committee of employees* for 
investigation, and then for conference with the man¬ 
agement ? If so, why ? 

t. Which would establish seniority rights for the em¬ 
ployees in each department under which promotion 
or advancement by seniority would prevail? If so, 
why? 

y. Which would provide for the employment of union 
workers? If so, why? 

k. Which would provide for what is termed the prefer- 

ential shop? If so, why? 

l . Which would provide for the employment of members 

of trade unions only? If so, why? 

m. Which would provide for the acceptance and recog¬ 

nition by the management of a shop steward or busi¬ 
ness agent of a trade union, as a representative of 
the organized employees, the duty of such representa¬ 
tive being: 

1. To advise with employees in all matters affecting 

their terms of employment. 

2. To carry out such instructions as might be given 

to him by the employees. 

3. To investigate all complaints made by employees 

to him relative to any conditions or terms of 
employment 

4. To interview the management or the agents of 

the management in connection with such com¬ 
plaints in an effort to effect an adjustment of 
the dispute, or the removal of the cause for 
complaint 

5. To act as the agent of the employees to the 

same degree and extent as the management 
does for the stockholders, employing company 
or corporation. 

If 8(^ why, in each ease? 

26. la so far as trade unionism has existed among the men 
in this establishment, what effects has it had 
Upon ffie attitude of the frarkers toward scientific man¬ 
agement? 
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b. Upon llie willingness of the workM's to cooperate with 

the management in spirit and in practice in general? 

c. Upon the discipline of the shop and respect tor au¬ 

thority? 

d. Upon the efficiency of the workers? 

e. Upon further relations with unions? 

f. Upon the willingness of the workers to cooperate with 

the management in meeting emergencies? 

g. Upon the eagerness and ambition of the workers for 

training and advancement? 

ay. What does the management of this establishment consider 
to be the legitimate and helpful functions of labor or¬ 
ganizations and of unionism? How would it have the 
workers organize? What would it have the union do 
and how would it have it carry on its legitimate work? 
In what matters and just how do you welcome the co¬ 
operation of workers? 

28. What does this management consider to be specifically the 

defects and evils of unionism as it, at present, exists, 
and why? 

29. To what policies and demands of unionism has the man¬ 

agement of this establishment definite objections, and 
why? 

SCHEDULE IX 

COOFESATIVE FOSSIBILITIES 

I. Would the management of this estaUishment consider it 
practicable to enter into collective agreements with the 
wage-workers of this establishment, or groups of such 
workers, for definite periods, governing: 

A Wages and their determination? 

b. ^The method or methods of payment? 

c. Time and mc^ion study? 

A General shop conditions and conditions of employineBt? 

<• I. If not, in each case, why not? 

Wi^d the management of this estaUishiaent condder it 
practicable to enter into collective agreements with &t 
• wage-workers of diis establidunait d«W{d> the loc^ 
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district or national unions to which the workers may be¬ 
long, for definite periods, governing; 

a. Wages and their detennination? 

b. The method or methods of payment ? 

C, Time and motion study? 

d. General shop conditions and conditions of employment? 

1. If not, in each case, why not? 

2. If so, in each case, on what general terms? 

3. If the management of this establishment considers it prac¬ 
ticable to enter into collective agreements either directly 
with its own employees, or with them through the local, 
district, or national unions to which the workers belong, 
which of the following matters does it consider 
practicable to have determined by collective agree¬ 
ments : 

a. What shall be the hours of labor? 

b. What shall be the basic or minimum wage rate? 

c. What shall be the number of apprentices employed? 

d. What shall be the form of shop education to be given 

apprentices? 

e. What payment in addition to the regular rates shall be 

paid for all labor perfonned outside of the regular 
working hours? 

1. Week days? 

2. Sundays and legal holidays? 

f. What payment shall be made for all idle time during 

working hours for which the management is respon¬ 
sible? For spoiled work, bad materials and any other 
causes of loss of time or imperfect products for which 
the worker is not responsible? 

g. What rules shall exist regulating promotion or advance¬ 

ment according to the workmen’s seniority? 

h. The extent to which workmen shall have a voice in 

determining the accuracy of time and motion studies 
1. As individuals? 

3. As a committee representing the employees in the 

department? 

3. As a committee representing the employees as 

a whole? * 

4. Through the local officers of their trade union? 
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5. Throug^h the national officers of'iffieir trade 
union? 

i. The determination of the basic wages? 

/. The determination of the piece rates, die bonus 
rates, differential piece rates or premium rates to be 
paid? 

k. The determination of the amount of the task which shall 

entitle a worker to a bonus or a higher differential 
piece rate? 

l . The determination of the efficiency scale and the per¬ 

centage of efficiency at which the payment of a pre- 
' mium shall begin? 

m. The form and severity of discipline including fines and 

suspensions? 

H. The privilege of discharged workmen to submit their 
cases to a committee of the employees, appointed by 
them for this purpose ? 

0. The privilege of an employee to present any complaint 
which he may have against any agent of the man¬ 
agement to a committee of the employees, appointed 
by them for this purpose? 

p. The provisions under which such committee of the 

employees shall present such matters to the man¬ 
agement ? 

q. The amount of remuneration which shall be paid a dis¬ 

charged employee should it be found that his discharge 
was unwarranted? 

r. The method to be adopted, should a dispute arise rela- 
, tivc to the interpretation of any clause or clauses of 

the agreement? 

t. The alternative employment of workmen during times 
of business depression instead of the discharge of a 
number of employees? 

I. In each case, if not, why not? 

4. Ar^' there any other matters in this connection which the 

management of this plant considers practicable tobedO- 
’ teMnined by collective agreement? 

5. bpinion of the management of this esfabiishmei$ 

iU)w to should such A agreement go in fixn^ fibe 

of the tenna and conditiaiM of employmeitt? 
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0. Aa^^ered by an agreement with a national union? 

b. As covering special local conditions? 

6. H the management of this establishment considers it prac¬ 

ticable to enter into collective agreement, either directly 
with its employees, or with them through the local, dis¬ 
trict or national unions to which the workers may be¬ 
long, which of the following methods of interpretation 
of the specific terms of the agreement, and determina¬ 
tion as to whether they are being obeyed, does it con¬ 
sider practicable to accept as a part of such an agree¬ 
ment; 

0. The decisions of professional experts appointed and paid 
by the employers, employees, or both ? 

6. Arbitration under which a third disinterested party has 
the deciding voice? 

c. Reference to the officers of an employers’ association 

and the national officers of the trade unions affected? 

d. Reference to a joint committee of equal numbers rep¬ 

resenting the management and the employees? 

e. Reference to a joint committee on which are equal num¬ 

bers representing the management and the employees 
together with a professional and compensated individ¬ 
ual having a deciding voice ? 

7. What possible methods for the interpretation of the specific 

terms of the agreement and determination as to whether 
they are being obeyed has the management itself to 
suggest? 

& If the management of this establishment considers it prac¬ 
ticable to enter into collective agreement either directly 
with its employees, or with them through the local, tlis- 
trict, or national unions to which the workers may belong, 
which of the following methods for the settlement of 
disputes between the management and the workers or 
their representatives, and for the enforcement of the 
agreement, does it consider practicable to accept as a 
part of such an agreement? 

0. Arbitration, under which a third disinterested party 
has the deciding voice ? 

h. Reference to the officers of an employers’ association 
and the national officers of the trade unions affected? 
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c. Reference to a joint committee of equal numbers rep¬ 

resenting the management and the employees? 

d. Reference to a joint committee on wbich are ^ual num¬ 

bers representing the management and the employees 
together with a professional and compensated indi¬ 
vidual having a deciding voice? 

9. What possible methods for the settlement of disputes be¬ 

tween the management and the workers, and for the 
enforcement of the terms of the agreement, has the 
management itself to suggest? 

10. Is the management of this establishment familiar with the 

terms and workings of the protocols of the New York 
clothing trades? If so, does it see a possible solution 
of the problem of cooperation between scientific man¬ 
agement and organized labor in the characteristic pro¬ 
visions and methods of operation of these protocols? 
a. If so, why? 
h. If not, why not? 

11. AVhat general and specific features of scientific manage¬ 

ment do the members of organized labor consider fea¬ 
sible or practicable of acceptance, supposing the prin¬ 
ciple of collective bargaining to be granted? 

I^. Do the members of organized labor see a possible solu¬ 
tion of the problem of cooperation between scientific 
management and organized labor in the characteristic 
provisions and methods of operation of the New York 
protocols? If not, why not? 

13. Would the management of this establishment be willing to 
have differences between itself and its employees set¬ 
tled by arbitration? 

o. Through an arbitrator or a board of arbitration jointly 
appointed? 

h. Through a board of arbitration, the odd member of 
which should be a government appointee? 


TBi a?ro 
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